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The Fear of Being Great 


By Bouck White 


bit OUNDS a bit odd, doesn’ t it? Suggests some slip of the 

typewriter, ora printer. s mistake? The fear of being 

great! “* Why, bless you,” you exclaim, * we're not afraid of 
being great. We're afraid we won't be great. 

Nothing of the sort. You're afraid to be great. That's 

what is the matter with you. And so long as that fear has 


tee right of way in the organization of you, you wont be great. 
But I can't be harsh with you. There are excuses for this fear of 


yours. To be great is to be greatly a sufferer, greatly misunderstood, 

greatly embattled, greatly aloof and alone. To be great is to have 

one s visage marred more than any man, and one’ s form more than the 

sons of men. I hardly can blame you for not wishing to pay the price. 
Washington paid it. And Lincoln. Both were greatly great, be- 

cause greatly beset and buffeted. Read the letters of Hamilton en- 
treating Washington to accept the Presidency when that Greatheart 

shrank from the task with an utter shrinking. The dark days of the 

war —defeats, impoverishment, disloyalties $ domestic treason and foreign 

ae levy—had worn him down; so that now he cried out for ease from the 
ies burden. Nor were they cries without cause. No President than he 


was ever more savagely villified. 

And Lincoln! Man of sorrows, man acquainted with grief. The 
show of his countenance witnesses for him in the matter. Costly the 
price he paid. The deep, sorrowful eyes of him, and stricken face, tell 
the story. It is known of all. 

Yes. You're afraid to be great; afraid to stand alone. You choose 
to be like others—float with the tide; go with the crowd, swallowed in 
a gregarious nonentity! That's the herding instinct, which deteriorates 
men into cattle. 

It's the easiest way. And will keep your soul scrawny forever. 
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“By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


She looked at her neighbor s house in the light of the waning day— 

A shower of rice on the steps, and the shreds of a bride's bouquet. 

And then she drew the shade, to shut out the growing gloom, 

But she shut it into her heart instead. (Was that a voice in the room? ) 


7 My neighbor is sad, 4 she sighed, * like the mother bird who sees 

The last of her brood fly out of the nest to make i its home i in the trees” ae 
And then 1 ina passion of tears ~* But, oh, to be sad like her: 

Sad for a joy that has come and gone!" (Did some one speak, or stir? ) 


She looked at her faded hands, all burdened with costly rings ; 

She looked on her widowed home, all burdened with priceless things. 
She thought of the dead years gone, of the empty years ahead— 

(Yes, something stirred and something spake, and this was what it said: ) 


“The voice of the Might Have Been speaks here through the lonely dusk; 
Life offered the fruits of love; you gathered only the husk. 

There are jewels ablaze on your breast where never a child has slept.” 

She covered her face with her ringed old hands, and wept and wept and wept. 





“Mother Suckling Her Child” 


An example of the treatment of mother and child which has made thio painter representative of the soundest and deepest thought of her age 








Cassatt has gone farther; she has 
son that the harmonious 
health and balance of 
should be, our first 


T is a diminution 

of Mary Cassatt’s 

justified fame to 

characterize her as 
the most important woman 
painter of the present day. 
She takes her high place 
among the painters of the 
nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries, not on the basis 
of surpassing other women, but on the 
basis of doing her work, of accomplishing 
her very difficult technical task, as well as 
any contemporary, whether man or woman, 
and far better than most. 

It is, however, fair enough to recognize 
that this achievement implies a greater 
measure of concentration, a more persistent 
purpose, and a higher power of invention, 
than need be assumed in a man attaining 
the same goal. Long ago George Moore 
wrote, cruelly but perhaps not unreason- 
ably, “Women astonish us as much by 
their want of originality as they do by their 
extraordinary powers of assimilation.’”’ He 
was writing of women in relation to art, and 
Miss Cassatt is thus far altogether the most 
brilliant exception to this derogatory classi- 
fication. While she has not contributed to 
art the discovery of any new method or 
theory, she has expressed an_ individual 
point of view, and has maintained it so 
steadily and with such intensity that she has 
bestowed an entirely new physiognomy 
upon an ancient theme. 

Women and children have been the source 
of her inspiration, and the “mother and 
child”” motive has been that upon which 
she has spent her best energies. To take 
a subject that has been a favorite with the 
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Painting Health and Sanity 


By Elisabeth Luther Cary 










Fragment of Miss Cassatt’s 
painting “After the Bath™ 


Today’s “religion of humanity ”’ finds the old relation of mother and child still the 
most important one in life. This theme has inspired so many of Mary Cassatt’s 
paintings that she is usually called ‘“‘ the painter of mother and children.’? But Miss 


put on enduring canvas the les- 
growth of the child, the 
the mother, are, and 
concern as a nation 


artists of five centuries 

and make of it some- 
thing fresh and personal 
and modern without los- 
ing its universal appeal, 
surely is a happy way to ful- 
fil your destiny. 

Before reviewing her work, 
however, it is worth while 
to consider Miss Cassatt as 
she appears in the biography by M. Segard, 
published a little over a month ago in 
Paris. So little of her personal history 
has been permitted to reach the public that 
his picture of her, now rich in years and in 
honors, is peculiarly valuable. 

When M. Segard visited her at her home 
at Mesnil-Théribus in the department of the 
Oise, he found her, dressed in black, of 
aristocratic bearing, with eyes the color 
of still water, and a smile of extraordinary 
kindness playing over strongly marked 
features. Leaning upon a cane, she came 
to meet him with careful steps down the 
shaded walks of her beautiful park, in 
which are stately and ancient trees. They 
went together to an enclosed balcony on the 
walls of which hung Japanese prints, and 
the reticent artist seems for the once to 
have talked freely of herself. She told her 
visitor that she was clearly and frankly 
American, although her father’s family was, 
remotely, of French origin. Her mother 
was an American in whose ancestry 
ran a strain of Scotch blood, and who 
learned as a young girl to speak the purest 
French from a French woman who had been 
at the head of a school in which were taught 
a number of young girls of the Imperial 
aristocracy. Miss Cassatt was born in 
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* Young Girl Embroidering~ 
The mystery of the growing girl lies behind the gravity of this child intent upon her task, 
with dreams lurking among the dainty stitches and behind the downcast | ds 


Pittsburg, and was a sister of former 
President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, whose own artistic bent found ex- 
pression in the magnificent Pennsylvania 
Terminal in New York City. She was 
taken to Paris as a child of five or six and 
lived there for five years. 

The account of her education in art 
shows the many streams of influence that 
determined the final course of her life. In 
the Pennsylvania Academy she _ learned 
a bit of drawing, but when she decided 
to be a painter, she made up her mind 
to seek a more efficient instruction in the 
European museums, where she could 
study the pictures of the great masters. 
She went first to Italy and remained there 
eight months, to become familiar with the 
school of Correggio, whom she calls ‘‘a pro- 
digious master.’ She then went to Spain and 
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found in the Prado 
works by Rubens of 
such stimulating qual- 
ity that they sent her 
post-haste to Ant- 
werp, where she 
stayed one summer to 
learn more of the Flem- 
ish master. Thence 
she went to Rome, 
and in 1874 to Paris, 
where she established 
herself permanently. 

Two years prev- 
iously she had sent 
to the Salon her first 
picture, painted at 
Parma — two young 
women throwing bon- 
bons on a day of 
Carnival. The in- 
fluence of the bland 
Correggio was  ap- 
parent in the picture, 
which was accepted 
for exhibition. Her 
second picture, sent 
the following year 
and reflecting her 
Spanish sojourn, also 
was accepted. To 
1874 belonged a pic- 
ture that spoke of 
Rubens. These in- 
teresting mile-stones 
marked an odyssey 
that was to result in 
the establishment of a 
definite and highly individual style. In 1875 
a full-length portrait of the artist’s sister 
was sent to the Salon and refused. It hada 
light background, and light backgrounds 
at that moment were not in vogue. Miss 
Cassatt thought she saw in this the cause 
of the rejection, repainted the picture with 
a darker background, and sent it again 
the following year, when it was accepted. 
In 1877 another picture was rejected, and 
at this moment Degas invited her to ex- 
hibit with the independent group to which 
he belonged. “I accepted with joy,” she 
told M Segard. ‘At last I-could work 
with absolute independence without con- 
cerning myself about the opinions of a jury! 
I already had recognized who were my true 
‘masters.’ I admired Manet, Courbet, 
Degas. I hated conventional art. I com- 
menced to live.” 
















































































How enlivening was 
contact with this 
group of young ‘‘im- 
pressionists,” ration- 
ally, stoutly, and viv- 
idly in revolt against 
the academic stand- 
ards of their time, 
those who were young 
men in Paris in the 
eighties could tell you. 
Few of the art stu- 
dents who came under 
their spell escaped 
without imitating 
them more or less. 
Miss Cassatt, on the 
contrary, showed her- 
self able to assimilate 
all that came to her 
from this environ- 
ment, and to give 
back to the world an 
original product 
which holds its own 
beside Manet and 
Degas and suggests 
neither, which has in 
it not a trace of Pis- 
sarro, who was_ her 
neighbor and _ often 
worked from the same 
model. 

In painting  chil- 
lren she has_ seen 
them somewhat differ- 


painter. We may 
ake it for granted that she has put 
hem properly into her composition, that 
she has been ruthless in cutting out all 
letail not adding to the significance of 
ier picture, that she has drawn with a 
arge, bold accuracy and has constructed 
ier design justly. In no other way could 
he have won the attention of Degas, the 
nost rigid of technicians. But it was not 
o please the ironic temper of a Degas 
hat she interrogated with so much 
agacity and love the’ sound little 
odies, the helpless, futile gestures, the 
‘hole mysterious expressiveness of child- 
ood. Conventional beauty, however, had 
othing especial to say to her, and the 
sual gallery visitor may glance at her 
ictures and think that these strong, 
hubby youngsters are more like the children 
f his neighbor than his own. 





* Little Girl in a Garden™ 


ntly from anv other Like a flashing flower. unconscious part of the garden itself, is this little bright-eyed maid. 
2 One feels the richness of light and shade, and would like to see the colors of the original 


Neither need you look for the idealized 
mother in this cheerily independent art. 
The women holding the children have 
plump cheeks and irregular profiles, and 
apparently never in their lives have wor- 
ried about the becomingness of a costume or 
the effect of their appearance upon others. 
After you have seen them repeatedly, what- 
ever your taste in type may be, you come to 
recognize in this characteristic freedom 
from self-consciousness a charm, the pun- 
gent aroma of a hardy blossom that thrives 
outside the hothouse. These wholesome 
women are absorbed in what they are doing, 
and they are doing what all good mothers 
do, feeding their babies, keeping them clean 
and fresh, amusing them in natural, simple 
ways, letting them breathe the pure and 
fragrant air of orchards and gardens, taking 
with joy the ridiculous buffets of their weak 
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little fists. Here is a child plucking at a 
fruit on the branch which its mother pulls 
down to it, the look of adventure in its 
eyes. Another child grabs at its mother’s 
lip, that nice soft lip that pulls out so amia- 
bly in response to his valiant clutch. No 
painter of the eighteenth century would 
have permitted that gesture to go on 
record! Even our nineteenth century 
painters are apt to take care that a 
baby sitter is on his best behavior and 
shaking a decorative rattle, or at worst 
sucking his thumb. 

Miss Cassatt seeks first of all the essential 
childish character in her subject; this she 
develops in her early pictures with con- 
scientious realism, stating what she sees 
in carefully chosen terms, and in her later 
pictures with a fine lusty freedom of expres- 
sion, a liberated technique, in which the 
arduous drill of her student period shows 
only in the fundamental rightness of the 
attack upon the various artistic problems. 
In the energy of her design, the richness of 
her color, the lifelike modeling of the flesh 
that seems in the recent pictures to be vi- 
brating with life, in the simplicity and 
spontaneity of the characterization, she 
has come a long distance from her first 
bold yet cautious essays. 

Her interest in her chosen theme has, 
however, held with tenacity to the one 
interpretation. She has represented the 
health and sanity of the human race as no 
other painter has represented it, by follow- 
ing consistently her personal ideal. Moder- 
ation, lucidity, intelligence, joy, are the 
characteristics of her people. To realize 
how fully she expresses in this ideal the 
tendency of modern thought it is only neces- 
sary to glance over the long road traveled by 
the painters who have taken the mother 
and child for their subject. 

We know nothing at all of the first one to 
whom the idea of using motherhood as a 
motive for a picture came as a triumph of 
originality; but we are all aware that after 
Christianity became an official form of 
faith, this motive was repeated with in- 
numerable variations in the religious pic- 
tures of all countries in which this faith was 
established. Away back in the third cen- 
tury an extraordinary fresco was painted 
on a wall of the Catacombs at Rome showing 
a mother holding her child, and after this 
came the Byzantine paintings of the Ma- 
donna, gloomy and majestic, with hieratic 
gesture and rigid dignity. Here the mother 
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appears veiled and enthroned, gazing into 
the distance, apparently unaware of the 
strange, prematurely aged little creature 
heavily draped and poised stiffly upon her 
austere arm. An immutable type, hardly 
more than a formula, pointing the way 
toward a worship unexpressed. 

With the Primitives came the typical 
medieval Madonna, still touched with awe, 
somewhat solemn, very young and wor- 
shiping, the child gradually losing its look 
of premature age and anxiety, and taking 
on the soft contours and aspect of helpless- 
ness that make childhood appealing. Great 
energy and initiative had been needed to 
make this transition from symbol to life. 
This warm, human Madonna was a wonder- 
ful tribute to the vitality of the middle ages, 
but she was not an intellectual, not even 
a vigorous and healthy type, and still 
represented a doctrinal idea. 

In the fulness of the Renaissance, human 
life became the theme of the artists. The 
Madonna was a soft-eyed peasant, as in 
Raphael’s paintings, or a passionate and 
subtle woman, as with Leonardo, or a 
Titan, as with Michelangelo. It is no 
longer a type but an individual, and one 
Madonna differs from another in body and 
soul as one mother differs from another. 
Each class of paintings expresses the age in 
which it developed. 

The change in religious feeling and in the 
attitude of the church toward art has ban- 
ished the theme of the Madonna as a con- 
trolling motive in modern painting, but 
the “religion of humanity,” to use a phrase 
that has had its richness of significance 
obscured by much handling, still finds 


the relation of mother and child the 
most important relation in life. The 
harmonious growth of the child, the 
health and balance of the mother, are 


the first concern of all the modern friends 
of the human race. 

Miss Cassatt was in advance of her time 
in embodying this ideal in her art; proba- 
bly no conscious ideal was in her mind as 
she worked, beyond the desire of every 
honest painter to work well and tell the 
truth in terms of art. Nevertheless it 
is in the nature of a triumph to stand, 
as she does, at the opening of a 
new century, the representative in art 
of the soundest and deepest thought of 
her age. 

And those who are artists and have had 
their battle with rebellious pigment, and 
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“In the Barge” 
the elusiveness. the remoteness of childhood. half clinging. half aloof. 


The relationship of mother and child is exquisitely developed here 
Patently. this mother is more than a protector ; 


and the tender wisdom and sympa:hy of enlightened motherhood. 


she is a playmate and a guide 
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A twentieth-century madonna, expressing the beauty and significance of modern motherhood. 


In this 


picture Miss Cassatt has portrayed, better than words could phrase it, today’s religion of humanity 


their long drill in laws of color and design, 
will feel that she has achieved a still greater 
triumph in expressing a definite ideal without 
subtracting from the technical quality of her 
work. Painters may consider it especially 
addressed to their appreciation, recognizing, 
as they must, the trained intelligence with 
which the difficulties they themselves have 
constantly to meet are overcome. The 
handling of the paint, the analysis of the 
forms, the skilful management of light and 
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shadow, all have something to say to the 
man who works with paint, irrespective of 
the pleasant life and tender sentiment sug- 
gested by Miss Cassatt’s pictures. 

In them we may see, then, the meeting of 
two qualities frequently held to be irrecon- 
cilable: the “human interest” that has come 
to be a byword with serious writers on ac- 
count of the great numbers who cover with it 
technical deticiencies, and the sound art that 
commands the respect of the initiated few. 








Azalee was in that state of 
being where a woman does not 
live by bread at all, but by 
every word that should proceed 
from the eloquent lips of love 


Azalee’s Valentine 


Azalee is a Blue Ridge Mountain girl sentimentally sighing for a more dis- 
criminating knowledge of love than her young soul’s inexperience and the pon- 
derous advices of a young ladies’ manual have been able to impart. With 
masculine carelessness, three youths of the village send forth as many valentines, 
and with them cause confusion in three feminine breasts. When the young men 
set out to untangle their love affairs, the budding heart of Azalee opens to the 
longed for knowledge, at the touch that has made love’s magic since first the 


world weat round. It takes Mrs. Harris to tell the story as none other could 


By 


Author of A Circuit Rider’ i! 


Illustrated by 


T was a cold, blustering day, Saturday 
afternoon, and the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary. The frozen earth was still a 
single woman, an ugly, hopelessly 

drab old maid, with a winter face frowning 
down from the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains upon the little village of Arden. 
Every chimney sent up snarled hanks of 
smoke. Every door was closed. The wind 
clattered against them, rattled the window- 
casements, keened around the corners, 
slammed rickety gates, lifted straw from 
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ond Husband,” ‘Taming the Hawk,” elc. 


Gayle Hoskins 


stable-yards, soiled scraps of paper and 
carried them whirling down the rut-marked, 
puddle-broken street. 

Mrs. Beasley was seated in her chimney- 
corner beside the fire, sewing buttons on a 
boy’s jacket. One would never have sup- 
posed this little withered, homely woman 
had been an omnivorous reader of novels in 
her youth. Her face was raveling into 
wrinkles, her lips were creased together 
primly, with a downward curve. They were 
the minus sign of love which life had writ- 
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ten above her receding chin. Ever and 
anon, as she drew her thread through the 
black horn button with a swift whang, she 
paused to rub the end of her nose. This 
was a habit she had. And if she had rubbed 
it both ways, all would have been well; 
but she invariably used her left hand, so 
that it leaned slightly to the right and gave 
her the appearance of perpetually avoiding 
something with her expression. 

Still, the influence of light literature had 
persisted long enough after marriage for 
her to insist upon naming her first baby 
Azalee, after her first heroine. There was a 
novel -published about this time entitled 
“Sweet Danger.” “Sweet” represented 
Azalee. ‘‘Danger” represented Reginald 
Somebody. Mrs. Beasley pitied the vic- 
tim of Reginald’s perfidy, and named her 
infant daughter for her. The other children 
were plain Toms, Jims, and Sallies. The 
splendid illusions of pauper princes and 
golden-haired maidens faded in the glare of 
Oliver Beasley’s incontestable reality. 

He was one of the two merchants in 
Arden, very short, very bald, and so fat that 
his neck rolled up behind and made the thin 
fringe of hair at the back of his head stick 
out like bristles. He wore all the beard 
upon his face which nature intended to 
grow there, and never read anything but 
the county paper. If he had a soul at all 
it must have had a tail curled up behind as 
tight as a pig’s. Mrs. Beasley was not intro- 
spective. She never asked herself why, with 
her high ideals, she had married such a man. 
She simply yielded to the inevitable, and did 
the best she could under the circumstances. 
She always insisted, however, that her oldest 
daughter was different from the other chil- 
dren—more like what she was when she was 
agirl. Andshe was. At thismoment Azalee 
Beasley was seated upon the side of her bed 
in the attic room above, a fair young vege- 
table of a virgin, with her hair rolled up in 
wads of newspaper. She wore a faded 
gingham frock which had “drawn up in the 
wash” and now gave her the appearance of 
being dangerously near the surface of it, 
especially around the waistband, which 
strained at the button behind and even 
gaped a little. Her white stockings, visible 
for an inch above her shoe-tops, confessed 
that she had at least inherited her legs from 
a rotund father. But her face was of a dif- 
ferent design, not exactly angelic, but in- 
formed with an innocency which indicated 
that she was not informed at all. She hada 
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supernal complexion which concealed the 
fact that her features were commonplace, 
large blue eyes—as if the skies showed 
through—beneath thick white lids fringed 
with sunshine lashes. Her brows were 
Spencerian in their delicacy and her tore- 
head had never accomplished a wrinkle. 
Altogether, she was one of those ‘village 
Annie Lauries to be found nowhere else 
now except in old songs and ballads. 

She was supposed by her mother to be 
busy freshening up her worsted with clean 
collar and cuffs to be worn to the “singing- 
school” that night. But the little blue 
frock hung limply upon the back of a chair, 
with its white bobinet ruffles properly 
crimped, and Azalee was otherwise engaged. 

She was more than reading, she was 
studying a thick volume which lay open 
upon her knees, and which displayed upon 
its highly ornamental title page this en- 
trancing legend: 





MANNERS AND CULTURE 
of the 


BEST AMERICAN SOCIETY 


She had borrowed it from the Sunday- 
school library, which contained no novels, 
because it was the nearest approach to 
romantic literature she could find there. 
She had never read a novel. Mrs. Beasley, 
having discovered by experience that they 
afforded only false and dangerous views of 
life, had long since burned ‘“‘ Sweet Danger,” 
along with her entire paper-backed collection. 

This book in which Azalee was absorbed 
contained information and rules governing 
every action of a person in social life, even 
to directions for conducting a funeral. And 
if, as it was claimed, it represented the man- 
ners of those who move in the best society, 
the whole world was outrageously libeled and 
traduced by them. Nocreed of any church 
could so affect character as these rules, pro- 
vided they were faithfully followed. No 
person who practised them could have called 
his soul his own. They sustained the same 
relation to life that Spencerian penmanship 
does to poetry. You might write yourself 
down with them into innocuous desuetude, 
but you could never again leap from your 
chair, slap your thigh, and give forth a 
hearty natural laugh. You could never 
engage in gossip, nor disagree shortly and 
firmly with a neighbor, nor tell a story more 
than two inches in length to a company of 
friends, nor engage in that strong language 
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of angry prayer which is sometimes called 


blasphemy. In short, you could never 
again do anything that was natural. 
Azalee did not know this. She 
really believed that she was 
studying manners current in 
good society. She was far 
from suspecting that it would 
tax the angels in Heaven 
to act with so much cor- 
rectness of mind and spirit, 
even if they have no 
bodies. 

She began with her 
extremities. ‘A lady 
should never cross her 
legs,’ she read, ‘but 
she should sit with only 
the toes of her shoes 
visible.’ She sighed. 
Every woman in Arden 
crossed her legs, and she 
had never suspected that 
it was wrong. 

“The etiquette of 
hand-shaking is simple. A 
man has no right to take 
a lady’s hand until it is of- 
fered. He has even less 
right to pinch or retain it! 
Two ladies shake hands gently and 
softly. A young lady gives her hand, but 
does not shake a gentleman’s hand unless 
he is her friend.” 

This literature of the hands was too cool 
to satisfy her imagination. She passed on 
to the chapter entitled ‘The Kiss.”” Surely 
here she would find something along the 
line of the information she craved. She 
was a good girl. She had never been kissed; 
but who knew?—she might be. She de- 
sired with all her virgin heart to know how 
to act when the time came. She thought 
of Henry Hall, the clerk in her father’s store, 
of Billy Hawks, of Sam Gunter, of every 
youth in Arden near her own age, and each 
time her mind flew back with its wings 
stretched in delicious flight. The thing was 
inconceivable, this frightful audacity of 
kissing. However, there was nothing to do 
if she was ever to find out about it, but to 
read this chapter on kissing. She bent her 
pretty, burning face close to the page. As 
she read, it clouded and seemed to grow 
longer. At last she lifted it, sadly disap- 
pointed. ‘The Kiss” chapter might have 
been written by a very young child at 
school, or by a very old person. It was 










It appeared from their expression that love was a 

“sad dog. and from Hall's that Cupid had at last 

squeezed through the eye of a needle, and was still 
in pain from the effort 


divided into two parts: “The kiss of re- 
spect, almost obsolete in this country, is 
made on the hand. The kiss of friendship 
and relationship is on the cheek or fore- 
head.” Nothing, not a word about the kiss 
of love, the most important of all! When 
could it take place with propriety? was the 
question Azalee asked of the heavens out 
of her window. She knew there must be 
such a thing. She had premonitions of it 
in herself. Nature declared it in the soft- 
ness of her little pouting red mouth. 

She moistened her thumb and turned the 
pages rapidly until she came to the chapter 
on “Courtship and Marriage.” Surely 
here she would find information suitable to 
her years and condition. 

“Love,” she read, “is the universal 
passion. We are all at one time or another 
conjugating the verb amo.” 
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This was ambiguous, figurative. What 
she wanted was particulars. 

Under the section entitled ‘‘A Lady’s 
Position” she found this sadlv illuminating 
passage: “‘A lady’s choice is only negative; 
that is to say, she may love, but she cannot 
declare her love; she must wait. It is hers 
when the time comes to consent or decline, 
but till the time comes she must be passive.” 

She was eighteen. She had already had 
some experience in waiting. She had had 
her patience tried. 

She passed over ‘‘Duty of a Rejected 
Lover,” and the paragraph which warned 
young ladies about “trifling with a gentle- 
man’s feelings,” to the one devoted to 
“Proposal of Marriage.” 

“The mode in which the avowal of love 
should be made must, of course, depend 
upon circumstances. It would be impossible 
to indicate the style in which the matter (!) 
should be told. Station, power, talent, 
wealth, complexion, all have to do with it. 
They must be taken into consideration in a 
formal request for a lady’s hand. If——” 

She flirted the page over impatiently. 
She was a poor little scholar of love, ar- 
dently anxious to learn all she could about 
it. And she knew that so far she had not 
found a trace of this sublime mystery in 
“Manners and Culture of the Best Ameri- 
can Society.” 

She came at last to “‘Love’s Declaration.” 
This was a pattern letter showing how a 
man ought to propose, when he did. It 
read: 


Dear Miss HIDEM: 

I am conscious that it may be presumptuous for 
me to address you this note, yet I feel that an hon- 
orable declaration of my feelings is due to my own 
heart and my future happiness. I first met you 
to admire; your beauty and intelligence served to 
increase that admiration to a feeling of personal 
interest; and now, I am free to confess, your vir- 
tues and graces have inspired in me a sentiment of 
love—not the sentiment which finds its gratification 
in the civilities of friendly social intercourse, but 
which asks in return a heart and a hand for life. 


There was more in the same agricul- 
tural-pamphlet style before the raving 
lover signed himself, ‘Yours most  sin- 
cerely.”” 

Azalee closed the book and sat like one 
bereft of her dearest hope, her most desired 
anticipation. Cupid squatted tittering be- 
hind her, Cupid, the only writing-master 
who can dictate a proper love-letter. She 
had been looking in a book full of lies for a 
truth she would find only in life. Now she 
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bent forward, thrust her hand under the 
pillow at the head of the bed, and drew 
forth a valentine received on the fourteenth 
of February the year before. She had kept it 
there ever since, read it as taithfully as she 
read her chapter in the Bible, and found it 
far more interesting. To her it bore more 
immediate marks of truth than any miracle 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. It 
was written in a tremendous, masculine 
hand, as if the very pen that inscribed it 
wore buckram breeches and carried a sword 
by its side. It ran: 


FAIREST, DEAREST AZALEE: 

You are my sweetheart. You are blossom kin 
to every flower that blooms. Your eyes are blue 
ferget-me-nots. Your cheeks are roses. Your lips 
are sweeter than honeydew. I love you in the 
morning, I love you in the evening, and I love you 
between every blade of grass in the fields. I would 
die for you, and I cannot live without you, my 
Valentine. 


Azalee sighed as she folded it and closed 
the book. She was very sad, very lonely. 
She had feelings too deep for words. Yet 
she felt there must be some way of express- 
ing them. That everlasting dramatist, the 
maiden’s heart, had prepared the scene, was 
“line perfect’? in her own part—but where 
was the hero? She believed in love. But 
how could she practise the faith? ‘‘ Man- 
ners and Culture of the Best American 
Society’ was firm upon this point. It said 
explicitly, ‘Wait!’ She had waited a 
whole year for the writer of that valentine 
to reveal and declare himself—in vain! 
Besides, this Valentine’s day wasnearly at an 
end, and she had not received another. 
Tears filled her eyes. Suppose she became 
an old maid? It was equivalent in her 
tender breast to supposing she should be 
burned at the stale. 

Arden was an old-fashioned community, 
reserved, firmly believing that every human 
being was conceived in sin and born in in- 
iquity. They practised self-denial to the 
point of segregation in the churches; the 
women sat on one side, the men on the 
other, apparently by way of protecting 
themselves as much as possible from the 
danger involved in the fact that “male and 
female created he them.” It was a brave 
adventure for a young man to “go out” 
with a girl. Courting was a sort of sema- 
phore affair, carried on with the eyes 
across proper distances, such as church 
aisles. The maidens themselves were 
shy beyond the belief of those other 
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Again that passionate low stream of melody flowed into the excruciating alto and the squealing soprano. 
Instantly the professor started, stiffened as if he had been stung upon the 
elbow of his singing soul. For one moment he stood motionless 
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maidens who are supposed to move in the 
“Best Society.” 

All this added to Azalee’s difficulty in 
discovering the author of her valentine. 
Still, she had made discreet inquiry of 
those young men whom she met or passed, 
going in or out of church on Sundays. She 
did this with a soft upward glance of her 
“forget-me-not”’ eyes, which asked plainly, 
“Did you write it?” 

Not one of them answered, or rather, they 
all answered, which was confusing. For if 
a maid looks at any man in this beseeching 
manner, it is his very nature to reply with 
an affirmative gaze. 

She was half-way in love with at least two 
young men in Arden—because she did not 
know which one to suspect, because each 
swore with his ardent gaze every Sunday 
that he wrote it, and chiefly because both 
appealed to her romantic fancy, being very 
good-looking and the only outbreaking sin- 
ners in an otherwise pious community. 
Love is no respecter of virtue. It is that 
lily, of the field in the heart of a woman 
which takes no thought of the morrow, and 
which surpasses the glory of Solomon in its 
beauty today. Azalee was not of the age 
to weigh love in the balance against the pos- 
sible dire realities of the future. She was 
ready to surrender to the man who could 
swear his devotion most ardently, though he 
should lack every quality which makes a 
faithful and industrious husband. She was 
in that state of being where a woman does 
not live by bread at all, but by every word 
that should proceed from the eloquent lips 
of love. 

At this moment, when with a sigh of dis- 
appointment she closed the book on exces- 
sive manners in the Best American Society, 
the two young blades who had been upper- 
most in her thoughts, Sam Gunter and Pilly 
Hawks, were crossing the public square in 
Arden to her father’s store. They carried 
rifles and game-bags slung from their 
shoulders, with squirrel tails and plump 
partridge heads dangling from the top of 
them. Both might have been the prodigal 
sons of Daniel Boone, they were so obviously 
tramps of the woods rather than citizens. 
Hawks was dark and sparely made, with 
that Indian cast of features so often to be 
seen in the faces of white men who have 
lived, hunted, and weathered all seasons for 
four generations in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Gunter was fair, taller than his com- 
panion, with a merry, vacuous expression, 
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and choleric blue eyes. They wore cor- 
duroy trousers tucked in their top-boots and 
gray jerseys beneath their coats. 

“Where’s Hall?” Gunter demanded of 
the group of men seated in a cloud of to- 
bacco-smoke about the red-hot stove. 

Oliver Beasley wagged his head toward 
the back of the store, where the legs and 
hinder parts of a small man could be seen 
over the edge of a sugar barrel. 

“Hello, Hall! Got the valentines written 
yet?” Hawks hailed as they made their way 
through pyramids of flour, salt meat, and 
scattered horse-collars. 

“No, and I don’t aim to write ’em 
Hall answered sulkily, lifting his head and 
shoulders from the barrel and smacking the 
sugar from his hands. 

He was short and thin, with prominent, 
near-sighted eyes which protruded, beetle- 
fashion, from his narrow, sallow face—one of 
those poor little Zaccheuses who always re- 
main upon the ground and never get a 
vision of what is going forward until the 
procession has passed. He was also a poet, 
but no one suspected this, because his busi- 
ness in life was to measure brown sugar and 
wait upon Oliver Beasley’s customers. 

The conversation which followed was in a 
lower tone and punctuated with loud guf- 
faws from Hawks and Gunter. It appeared 
from their expression that love was a “sad 
dog,” and from Hall’s that Cupid had at 
last squeezed through the eye of a needle 
and was still in pain from the effort. 

“Hawks and me were about three sheets 
in the wind when we fixed up them valen- 
tines last year, and we never could remember 
which girls we sent ’em to,’’ explained Sam. 

‘““T bet Gunter half a dollar the girls would 
let us know themselves. But I’ve lost it if 
we don’t find out at the singing tonight,” 
Billy added. 

“Every time I’ve seen Susie Baker or 
Maggie Agnew or Azalee Beasley since, 
they’ve said as plain as they could without 
speaking that I sent mine to all three of 
"em!” complained Sam. 

“Same here,” added Pilly. 

““Maybe we did! How many did you 
write for us, Hall?” exclaimed Sam sud- 
denly, inspired with this solution. 

“You know I didn’t write but one,” 
grumbled Hall. 

“Know which one you sent yours to?” 
snickered Billy. 

“None of your business!’ retorted the 
offended poet, returning to his barrel. 
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Every lover speaks the same language, but 
every woman does not know that. Any 
man could compose a circular love-letter 
that would express the sentiments of every 
other man upon this subject, because men 
are not really gifted with many words ex- 
pressing love. Their romantic ingenuity 
consists in the astonishing variety of ways in 
which they can act adoration. The dullest 
dolt can so dramatize his passion with his 
eyes, even if they are crossed, that the most 
indifferent woman may be overwhelmed 
with the conviction of it, and behold not a 
dumb clod, but an eloquent knight. 

This was what had happened on the 
preceding fourteenth of February; three 
young men met behind the sugar barrel 
and nail kegs in Beasley’s store to compose 
a valentine that should express their senti- 
ments. One was a poet, one was a fool, and 
the third was something of a rascal. That 
is to say, he had had some success in the 
histrionics of love. This was Billy Hawks. 
He did indeed possess the gift of tongues, 
varying from the most lurid profanity to the 
platinum adjectives of sentiment. But no 
sooner did he take a pen in hand than his 
vocabulary clove to the roof of his mouth. 
The written word was a foreign language 
to him. 

Sam Gunter was the fool, and by far the 
most engaging of the three, being ridicu- 
lously handsome, strictly after the manner 
of nature—nature when she is creating a 
fine-looking animal. Henry Hall was the 
poet, and had the worst of it in appearance. 
His ego was a magnificent illusion which he 
fondly cherished. He thought in pentame- 
ters and was condemned to sell groceries in 
a village store. 

This valentine was written upon the top 
of the sugar barrel: 


You are my sweetheart. You are blossom kin to 
every flower that blooms. Your eyes are blue forget- 
me-nots. Your cheeks are roses. Your lips are 
sweeter than honeydew. I love you in the morning, 
I love you in the evening, and I love you between 
every blade of grass in the fields. I would die for 
you, and I cannot live without you, my Valentine! 


The composition was Henry Hall’s, but 
the sentiments were joyfully accepted by 
the other two conspirators. Each made 
his own copy and addressed it to the maiden 
of his choice. 

Unfortunately Gunter and Hawks at- 
tended a frolic further up in the mountains 
that night and were so befuddled by the 
“dew” they drank before they mailed their 
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missives that neither was ever able to recall 
to whom he had addressed it. Only the 
poet remained faithful to the fires that 
burned within his shallow breast. 

For a whole year three girls in Arden had 
cherished this valentine, far from suspect- 
ing that the other two had duplicates. 
Each was happily conscious of her advan- 
tage over the others. They became fast 
friends on account of it, needing one an- 
other’s company for that artless chaperon- 
age they practised when they walked abroad 
in the village—apparently without design, 
but really in search of the author of this 
wondrous anonymous declaration of love. 
If one of them had confided in either of the 
others, there would have been a tragedy, one 
of those little tear-stained tragedies so com- 
mon in girlhood. As it was, they did not 
suspect each other, nor the perfidy of man. 

There had never been so doubtful an 
entertainment as a valentine party given in 
Arden. The citizens were so closely hemmed 
in between their poverty and their faith 
that their only amusements were “revivals” 
in the summer after crops were laid by—for 
it was really a farming community—and 
singing-schools in the winter.. And the 
whole of Arden was to attend a “‘singing”’ at 
the church on this particular Saturday 
night. That accounted for the wads of 
newspaper in which Azalee’s hair was rolled, 
and for similar wads upon the equally 
blond heads of Susie Baker and Maggie 
Agnew. 

If anyone doubts that music was the 


first language of man, let him attend one of 


these “singings,”’ still so common in the 
rural communities of the South. The songs 
are all religious. No ‘‘ragtime,” no flib- 
bertygibbety love lyrics. These people 
take as few liberties as possible with their 
carnal nature. Even Cupid carries a hymn- 
book and pretends to be absorbed in glorify- 
ing their Creator, not his! You would not 
have known that he was present at all ex- 
cept for the mournful bull-calf gaze cast by 
some youth over the top of his book at some 
maid, or by the too unconsciously angelic 
faces of these same maids as they joined 
their young voices with the deep-toned bass. 
They wedded hearts a dozen times in the 
course of an evening, with an innocent disre- 
gard of the polygamy of music. 

The church was nearly filled by eight 
o’clock. It was a mournful, weather- 
beaten house, set far back from the road in 
a grove of pines and lighted with tallow 
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166 Azalee’s 
candles stuck in wooden brackets around 
the wall. The older men and women were 
sitting back where the sinners usually sat, 
and the sinners, namely, the young people 
who composed the class, occupied the front 
benches. Among these were the three radi- 
ant Valentines, tittering young things, with 
sly Cupid-devils marking dimples in their 
cheeks. At the extreme other end of the 
bench on the men’s side sat the anonymous 
authors of their happiness and suspense, 
Billy Hawks and Sam Gunter, regarding 
them with flattering concentration. Both 
were endeavoring to recall which of the 
three maids they had chosen. Henry Hall 
was the figure of dejection. Musicalwaysin- 
creased his woe by stirring his emotions. He 
expressed them in a high, threadbare tenor. 
The ‘‘professor,” a little man wearing a 
Prince Albert coat, rose, advanced to the 
side of the organ, faced the house, and stood 
with a ruler in one hand and a song-book in 
the other, beating time. The organ pealed 
forth. It groaned, it shrieked, lost its 
breath and caught it again with a sob some- 
where low down in its bass. You might 
have thought it was a living thing being 
slowly tortured to death. There was a tre- 
mendous snuffing and coughing and clearing 
of throats. Suddenly the little man leaped 
into a terrible activity. He spread his arms, 
waved them up and down rythmically, 
bobbed his head. Instantly, all singing to- 
gether, the words of the song burst from the 
lips of the class: 
As you walk along life’s way, wear a smile, wear 
a smile! 
Whether bright or dark the way, wear a smile, 
wear a smile! 
Tho’ the path is sometimes rough, and you often 
meet rebuff, 
There are frowns and tears enough— 


“Wear a smile,” called the soprano. 

“Wear a smile,” piped the tenor, appar- 
ently a long way off. 

“Wear a smile, wear a smile, when 
things—”’ started the bass. 

“Wear a smile!” interrupted the soprano. 

“When things go wrong, wear a smile!” 
finished the bass, determined not to be 
outdone. 

“W-e-a-r-a-s-m-i-l-e!”’ gasped the organ. 

You might have thought no one ever 
could frown again. But the professor 
was not satisfied. He wrinkled the five 
lines of the musical staff upon his brow, 
crossing it with violently long-legged notes 
of disapproval. 
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It seemed that the soprano did not wear 
her smile soon enough. He explained at 
length that she should get it in at the same 
time the bass got his in. Moreover, he in- 
formed them, there was somebody in the 
house singing mezzo-soprano—off key. He 
beat the book with the ruler in his excite- 
ment. He would call no name, the infer- 
ence being that he could if he would, a 
veiled threat; but he desired to inform the 
“party” that there was no separate place 
in this song for a mezzo-soprano! He stood 
and glared down at the innocent faces be- 
fore him. He indicated that not only had 
he been flouted and outraged as the con- 
ductor of the class, but his temperament 
had received a shock! Music was a soul 
that must not be violated in this way! 

During this exhortation, if it was not an 
accusation, everybody looked at everybody 
else, as much as to say: “I didn’t doit! I 
don’t even know what mezzo-soprano is, 
do you?” 

“No, I don’t!” 
wagged reply. 

“Let us try that verse again,’ com- 
mended the professor. “And remember 
that the soprano and bass come in together 
in the chorus on ‘Wear a smile.’”’ 

He inflated himself, made a convulsive 
movement with his Adam’s apple which 
was plainly visible, and began to beat time. 
He picked the air with his fingers as if it had 
been the musical instrument of all humanity. 

They began. This time it appeared that 
the volume of sound had drowned that 
deeply droning stream of mezzo-soprano. 
The rafters trembled. The hills reverber- 
ated. Nature seemed to be turning her 
other cheek. 

The evening wore on from one tune to 
ancther. No one noticed that Azalee sat 
silent, with her lips primped, like a little 
dumb angel. She had long suspected that 
there was something wrong with her singing 
voice. She could never coax it above a cer- 
tain low, liquid note. She was sadly dis- 
comforted. 

At last she was conscious of some one 
signaling her from the darker corner near 
the end of the class. She lifted her eyes 
timidly and beheld Henry Hall, slyly beat- 
ing time with his book and bobbing his 
head rhythmically at her. He seemed to be 
entreating her to join her voice to his. 
This was the first time in her life she had 
ever been really aware of his existence. She 
had seen him in overalls with an apron tied 
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The littie poet could not have done a braver thing if he had seized the 

flaming lava skirts of Mount Vesuvius. But he did seize Azalee’s fingers and draw her 
back. “They don't know who they sent their valentines to, darling, but I know I 

you,’ he murmured, as she struggled faintly to escape 
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around his neck, sweeping out the store. 
That is to say, she had never seen him at all. 
Now he appeared suddenly exalted, his nar- 
row face shining in the gloom, his expression 
as inspiring as the leader of a forlorn hope. 
She felt that he addressed himself to her, 
that he, of all those present, knew why she 
sat with closed lips, and that he was entreat- 
ing her not to despair. He offered her the 
note with which the next line began so ener- 
getically that she dared not refuse it. 

Again that passionate low stream of mel- 
ody flowed into the excruciating alto and the 
squealing soprano. Sam Gunter’s bass was 
merely the rocks over which it flowed. And 
Henry Hall’s tenor wavered beside it like a 
poor reed shaken in the wind, tremulous and 
poignant. 

Instantly the professor started, stiffened 
as if he had been stung upon the elbow of his 
singing soul. For one moment he stood 
motionless. Then he slammed the book 
and baton upon the organ and strode back 
to his seat. 

The singing went on in a desultory fash- 
ion, thinned by the dropping out of many 
voices, while every neck craned to discover 
what was the matter. Azalee could only 
hope no one would discover. She sat, a 
pale young culprit, stricken dumb, until the 
last note died away and the professor 
arose, strutted forward, and announced 
wrathfully, “‘The class is dismissed.” 

Immediately all was confusion. Men 
and boys hurried down the aisles to the door; 
women and girls poured through the one on 
the other side, a tattling stream of excited, 
gossiping femininity. 

Azalee lagged behind and was among the 
last to come out. She was the picture of 
humiliation. She could not have felt the 
disgrace more if she had been branded in 
public for a crime. She was sure that at 
least Susie and Maggie knew that she had 
broken up the singing. She could hear 
them laughing as they walked ahead of her, 
arm in arm. Her mortification was so 
overwhelming that she scarcely remembered 
it was Valentine’s eve. 

Presently she saw the divided shadow of 
a man on the ground, bobbing up and 
down, grotesque in the windy moonlight as 
he approached. The next moment Billy 
Hawks drew up beside her. 

“Did you get it, Azalee?” he whispered 
mysteriously. 

“Get what?” she asked. 

“You know!” he replied guardedly. 













































“Come along, Azalee!” called Mrs. 
Beasley from somewhere in front. 

‘“‘T am coming—go ahead,” answered the 
girl, in a flutter, believing that she had at 
last discovered the author of her-year-old 
love-letter. 

But Billy, inferring from her manner that 
he had eliminated one of the three, hurried 
on to the other two girls. ‘Never mind, 
it’s just a joke,” he laughed. 

Azalee stood in her tracks, like a little 
spirit suddenly lifted, and as suddenly 
cast down. 

She was standing thus when Sam 
Gunter strode out of the darkness, bent 
his head to her, and whispered, ‘ Azalee, 
did you get it?” 

‘Tid I get what?” she faltered. 

““That—you know what, the valentine— 
last year?” 

“Go away!” she sobbed. 

“Well, now, I just wanted to know!’ 
he persisted. 

“Go away!” she cried, sinking down upon 
the horse-block beside the road. He went, 
being as sure as Billy had been that this was 
not the damsel of his choice. 

She was still sitting, a forlorn little figure 
belonging to the commissary of love, when 
Henry Hall came upon her. 

“Azalee, what’s the matter?”’ he asked 
compassionately. 

“Nothing!” she answered shortly. 

When everything is the matter, a woman 
always answers “nothing.”’ She believed 
that she had been duped, that her precious 
valentine had been only a mean _ joke. 
Billy had said it was a joke. She covered 
her face with her hands, bowed her head, 
and gave herself up to the dearest luxury ot 
womankind—tears. 

Henry, seated beside her, waited for the 
skies to clear. 

“Don’t mind that singing-teacher, he’s a 
fool. You have the prettiest voice in town,” 
he consoled. 

Still she wept. 

‘And the prettiest face and the sweetest 
manners,” he added. 

She crossed her feet, remembering the 
“Best Society,” but she could not restrain 
her tears. 

“Azalee,’ he went on after a pause, 
“there is something I have béen wanting to 
ask you for a long time.” 

She waited. 

‘“‘Ever since last February!” he went on. 

“What?” she demanded, suddenly lifting 
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her April head and regarding him with cool, 
tear-stained suspicion. 

“Did you get the valentine I sent you?” 
he whispered, and was astonished at her 
blazing wrath. 

“You are the third man to ask me that 
tonight!” she cried, leaping to her feet. 
“Billy Hawks and Sam Gunter both say 
they sent it!” 

It was a tremendous moment. The little 
poet could not have done a braver thing if 
he had seized the flaming lava skirts of 
Mount Vesuvius. But he did seize Azalee’s 
fingers and draw her back. 

“They don’t know who they sent valen- 
tines to, darling, but I know I sent mine to 
you,” he murmured, as she struggled 
faintly to escape. His arm was about her 
waist. She knew that he was trying to kiss 
her, though no one had ever tried before. 
Her mind flew distractedly back to the 
chapter on kissing in “ Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Best American Society.” The 
kiss of respect was “obsolete,” thank 
heavens! And the “kiss of friendship,” 
she remembered, was upon the forehead! 
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She hoped that he would not choose’ this 
place from a lack ot knowledge of its signifi- 
cance. She doubted if he was acquainted 
with those manners and customs, still, as 
she went on evading him with her smiling 
lips, she hoped his instinct would lead him 
to kiss in the right place. After all, she dis- 
covered that it was not so much the man, 
but his kiss that counted. She did not 
think this. She was not of that discrimi- 
nating intelligence; but she felt it. And at 
this moment he succeeded. With her up- 
turned face close to his narrow breast, he 
placed the seal of his poetic passion upon 
her lips, and impressed it with the ardor of 
a highwayman. 

Far down the moonlit road two other 
young men walked with their self-confessed 
Valentines. There was no trouble in the 
world, no sorrow, no fear of poverty, or of 
that future which brings all three. These 
were carried in the hearts of the older 
people, the fathers and mothers who 
trudged along in silence together, wonder- 
ing vaguely why the young people kept 
so far behind. 





Many Million Women 


All over the world, if they were asked who is the most famous living cook—and the 


best—would unhesitatingly name 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer 


She has enjoyed that reputation 
for nearly a score of years. It was 
well won. She has written more 
workable recipes, planned more 
good things to eat, sold more help- 
ful books, and by hersuggestions for 
economy of time and money struck 
a harder blow at the high cost of 
living than any other woman in 
America. Beginning with the 





March issue she will become editor 
of our Three Meals a Day De- 
partment. She is as enthusiastic 
—and almost as young—as she 
ever was. She is prepared to add 
to her reputation by making Good 
Housekeeping the accepted leader 
in things culinary. Her work will 
be found in no other publication 
after. March 1st. In the same issue 


Martha Bensley Bruere 





will begin a department intended 
to show the housewife how to 
take the drudgery out of house- 
keeping. Every wife and mother 
has more important work to do 
than most women have yet found 
out. Mrs. Bruére expects to show 





them this work and how they 
can get time to do it. If you 
helped to ‘‘tidy up the nation” 
—or to embroider it—you will find 
good advice in her department. 
Remember, both these depart- 
ments begin in the March issue. 
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PHOTO HY ALICE MUGHTOS 
Mrs. Pankhurst at the end of her American tour. This picture was taken just before she went to the ship that was 
to take her back to England—where the government thought her of sufficient importance to send out a patrol- 
boat to arrest her before she landed. It was a most impressive tribute, matched by her later arrest on the 


train from Dover. One little determined woman keeping the British government awake o nights! 
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The Making ef a Militant 


By Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 


“The first time I went into the Manchester workhouse I was horrified to see little girls seven and 
eight years old on their knees scrubbing the cold stones of the long corridors. There were others 
at the hateful labor who aroused my keenest pity. I found women scrubbing floors, doing the 
hardest kind of work, almost until their babies came into the world. I thought I had been 
a suffragist before, but now I began to think about the vote in women’s hands, not only 
as a right but as a desperate necessity.”” That was twenty years ago. With little or 
nothing accomplished by argument and pleading, the militant campaign was entered upon 
because ‘“‘when lives are being broken the breaking of a window is a small matter.” 


In this second instalment of her own story of her life Mrs. Pankhurst gives an array of 
astounding facts that no one should miss who cares to know the truth about a condition 
that gives strength to the hands and fortitude to the souls of the women known as Militants 


N 1885, a year after the failure of the 
third woman’s suffrage bill, my hus- 
band, Dr. Pankhurst, stood as the 
Liberal candidate for Parliament in 

Rotherline, a riverside constituency of 
London. I went through the campaign with 
him, speaking and canvassing to the best 
of my ability. Dr. Pankhurst was a popu- 
lar candidate, and unquestionably would 
have been returned but for the opposition 
of the Home-Rulers. Parnell was in com- 
mand, and his settled policy was opposition 
to all government candidates. So, in 
spite of the fact that Dr. Pankhurst was 
a stanch upholder of home rule, the Parnell 
forces were solidly opposed to him, and he 
was defeated. I remember expressing con- 
siderable indignation, but my husband 
pointed out to me that Parnell’s policy was 
absolutely right. With his small party he 
could never hope to win home rule from a 
hostile majority, save by constant obstruc- 
tion and by an anti-Liberal policy which 
would eventually compel the Liberal party 
to surrender. That was a valuable political 
lesson, one that years later I was destined 
to put into practice. 

The following year found us living in 
London, and, as usual, interesting ourselves 
with labor matters and other social move- 
ments. This year was memorable for a 
great strike of women working in the Bry- 
ant and May match factories. I threw 
myself into this strike with enthusiasm, 
working with those on strike and with some 
women of prominence, among them Mrs. 
Annie Besant. The strike was a success- 
ful one, the women winning substantial 
improvements in their working conditions. 

It was a time of tremendous unrest, of 


labor agitations, of strikes and lockouts. 
It was a time also when a most stupid 
reactionary spirit seemed to take possession 
of the government and the authorities. 
The Salvation Army, the Socialists, the 
trade-unionists—in fact, all bodies holding 
outdoor meetings—-were made special ob- 
jects of attack. As a protest against this 
policy a Law and Liberty League was 
formed in London, and an immense free 
speech mceting was held in Trafalgar 
Square, John Burns and Cunningham 
Graham being the principal speakers. I 
was present at this meeting, which resulted 
in a savage conflict between the police and 
the populace. The Trafalgar Squafe riot js 
historic, and to it Mr. John Burns owes, 
in large part, his subsequent rise to political 
eminence. Both John Burns and Cunning- 
ham Graham served prison sentences for 
the part they played in the riot, but they 
gained fame, and they did much to estab- 
lish the right of free speech for English- 
men. English women are still contending 
for that right. 

In 1890 my last child was born in Lon- 
don, and for a time I was less active in 
public work. On the retirement of Mrs. 
Annie Besant from the London School 
Board I had been asked to stand as candi- 
date for the vacancy, but although I 
should have enjoyed the work, I decided not 
to accept this invitation. The next year, 
however, a new suffrage association, the 
Women’s Franchise League, was formed, and 
I felt it my duty to become a member of it. 
The League was preparing a new suffrage 
bill, the provisions of which I could not 
possibly approve, and I joined with old 
friends, among whom were Mrs. Jacob 
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Mrs. Pankhurst in 1906, 
during the first year of 
the Womens War. 
Seven years of strenu- 
ous hardship. of hunger- 
striking and campaign- 
ing, have not materially 
altered the acknowl- 
edged leader of the suf- 
frag: cause in England. 
Weare unable to pre- 
sent earlier pictures of 
her because the govern- 
ment confiscated every- 
thing she had—pictures 
of her babies, herself. 
her husband.their home. 
Even little things are of 
importance in a great 
war 





A pro-suffrage meeting in Hyde Park, London. 
government are discussed. Since suffrage was 
been held here, where the crowd 


drafted by Dr. Pankhurst. As a 

matter of fact, neither of the bills 

was introduced that year. Mr. 

(now Lord) Haldane, had the 

measure in charge, yet introduced 

one of hisown drafting. It was a 

truly startling bill, royally inclu- 

sive in its terms. It not only 

enfranchised all women, mar- 

ried and unmarried, of the 

householding classes, but it 

made them eligible to all 

offices under the Crown. 

The bill was never taken 

seriously by the govern- 

ment, and indeed it was 

never intended that it 

should be, as we were 

later made to under- 

stand. I remember 

going with Mrs. 

Jacob Bright and 

Mrs. Blatch to see 

Prisoners for principle—Mrs. Mr. Haldane and to pro- 

Pephiune thee Chvashl test against the intro- 

English women have many times faced Guction of a measure 

hostile courts, and received sentences that had not the remo- 

that the authorities could not make them serve 1 3 

test chance of passing. 

Bright, Mrs. Wolstenholme-Elmy, a mem- “Ah, that bill,” said Mr. Haldane, “is 
ber of the London School Board, and Mrs. for the future.” 

Stanton Blatch, then resident in England, All their woman suffrage bills are in- 

in an effort to substitute the original bill tended for the future, a future so remote 
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is comparatively free from its ancient enemy, the police 


as to be imperceptible. We were beginning 
to understand this even in 1891. However, 
as long as there was a bill we determined 
to support it. Accordingly, we canyassed 
the members, distributed a great deal of 
literature, and organized and addressed 
meetings. We not only made speeches our- 
selves, but we induced friendly members of 
Parliament to speak on our platforms. One 
of these meetings, held in an East End 
Radical club, was addressed by Mr. Hal- 
dane and a young man who accompanied 
him. This young man, Sir Edward Grey, 
then in the beginning of his career, made an 
eloquent plea for woman’s suffrage. That 
Sir Edward Grey should, later in life, become 
a member of an anti-suffrage government 
need astonish no one. I have known many 
young Englishmen who began their political 
life as suffrage speakers and who later became 
anti-suffragists or traitorous “friends” of the 
cause. These young and aspiring statesmen 
have to attract attention in some fashion, 
and the espousal of advanced causes, such 
as labor or woman’s suffrage, seems to them 
an easy way to accomplish that end. 

Well, our speeches and our agitation 
did nothing at all to assist Mr. Haldane’s 
impossible bill. It never advanced beyond 
the first reading. 

Our residence in London came to an end 
in 1893. In that year we returned to our 








Belonging to the Crown, this park is a ground where grievances against the 
“put on the front page of the newspapers’ many enthusiastic meetings have 


Manchester 
home, and 
I again 
took up 
the work 
of the 
Suffrage 
Society. At 
my suggestion 
the members 
began to organize 
their first out-of- 
door meetings, 
and we continued 
these until wesuc- PY ‘ceeded in working 
up a great meeting that filled the Free 
Trade Hall, and overflowed into and 
crowded a smaller hal] near at hand. This 
marked the beginning of a new campaign to 
make the suffrage cause better understood 
by the great public. 

And now began a new and, as I look back 
on it, an absorbingly interesting stage of 
my career. I have told how our leaders 
in the Liberal party had advised the women 
to prove their fitness for the Parliamentary 
franchise by serving in municipai offices, 
especially the unsalaried offices. A large 
number of women had availed themselves 
of this advice, and were serving on boards 
of guardians, on school boards, and in 
other capacities. 
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“A man’s a man for a’ that” 


A year after my return to Manchester I 
became a candidate for the Board of Poor 


Law Guardians. Several weeks before, 
I had contested unsuccessfully for a place 
on the School Board. This time, however, 
I was elected, heading the poll by a very 
large majority. 

For the benefit of American readers I shall 
explain something of the operation of our 
English Poor Law. The duty of the Poor Law 
Guardians is to administer an act of Queen 
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Elizabeth, one of the greatest reforms efiected 
by that wise and humane monarch. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne she found 
England, the Merrie England of contempo- 
rary poets, in a state of appalling poverty. 
Hordes of people were literally starving 
to death, in wretched hovels, in the streets, 
and at the very gates of the palace. The 
cause of all this misery was the religious 
reformation under Henry VIII, and the 
secession from Rome of the English Church. 
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“In that day seven women shall take hold of one man” 


King Henry, it is known, seized all the 
Church lands, the abbeys, and the convents, 
and gave them as rewards to those nobles 
and favorites who had supported his pol- 
But in taking over the Church’s 
property the Protestant nobles by no means 


icies. 


assumed the Church’s ancient responsi- 
bilities of lodging wayfarers, giving alms, 
nursing the sick, educating youths, and car- 
ing for the young and the superannuated. 
When the monks and the nuns were turned 


out of their convents these duties devolved 
on no one. The result, after the brief 
reign of Edward VI and the bloody one of 
Queen Mary, was the social anarchy in- 
herited by Elizabeth. 

This great queen and great woman, per- 
ceiving that the responsibility for the poor 
and the helpless rightfully rests on the com- 
munity, caused an act to be passed creating 
in the parishes public bodies to deal with 
local conditions of poverty. The Board of 
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Poor Law Guardians disburses for the poor 
the money coming from the poor rates, 
(taxes), and some additional moneys al- 
lowed by the local government board, the 
president of which is a cabinet minister. 
Mr. John Burns is the present incumbent 
of the office. The Board of Guardians has 
control of the institution we call the work- 
house. You have, I believe, almshouses, 
or poorhouses, but they are not quite so 
extensive as our workhouses, which are 
various kinds of institutions in one. We 
had in my workhouse a hospital with nine 
hundred beds, a school with several hundred 
children, a farm, and many workshops. 


My Work as a Poor Law Guardian 


When I came into office I found that the 
law in our district, Chorlton, was being 
very harshly administered. The old board 
had been made up of the kind of men who 
are known as_ rate-savers. They were 
guardians not of the poor but of the rates, 
and, as I soon discovered, not very astute 
guardians even of money. For instance, 
although the inmates were being very poorly 
fed, a frightful waste of food was apparent. 
Each inmate was given each day a certain 
weight of food, and bread formed so much of 
the ration that hardly anyone consumed all 
of his portion. In the farm department, 
pigs were kept on purpose to consume this 
surplus of bread, and as pigs do not thrive 
on a solid diet of stale bread, the animals 
fetched in the market a much lower price 
than properly fed farm pigs. I suggested 
that instead of a solid weight of bread being 
given in one lump, the loaf be cut in slices 
and buttered with margarine, each person 
being allowed all that he cared to eat. The 
rest of the board objected, saying that the 
inmates were very jealous of their rights 
and would suspect in such an innovation 
an attempt to deprive them of a part of their 
rations. This objection was easily overcome 
by the suggestion that we consult the in- 
mates before we made the change. Of 
course the poor people consented, and with 
the bread that we saved we made puddings 
with milk and currants, to be given to the 
old people in the workhouse. These old 
folk I found sitting on backless forms, or 
benches. They had no privacy, no pos- 
sessions, not even alocker. The old women 
were without pockets in their gowns, so 
they were obliged to keep any poor little 
treasures they had in their bosoms. Soon 
after I took office we gave the old people 





comfortable Windsor chairs to sit in, and 
in a number of ways we managed to make 
their existence more endurable. 

These, after all, were minor benefits. 
But it does gratify me when I look back and 
remember what we were able to do for the 
children of the Manchester workhouse. 
The first time I went into the place I was 
horrified to see little girls seven and eight 
years old on their knees scrubbing the cold 
stones of the long corridors. These little 
girls were clad, summer and winter, in thin 
cotton frocks, low in the neck and short- 
sleeved. At night they wore nothing at 
all, night-dresses being considered too good 
for paupers. The fact that bronchitis 
was epidemic among them most of the time 
had not suggested to the guardians any 
change in the fashion of their clothes. 
There was a school for the children, but the 
teaching was of the poorest order. They 
were forlorn enough, those poor innocents, 
when I first met them. In five years’ time 
we had changed the face of the earth for 
them. We had bought land in the country 
and had built a cottage-system home for 
the children, and we had established. for 
them a modern school with trained teach- 
ers. We had even secured for them a 
gymnasium and a swimming-bath. I may 
say that I was on the building committee 
of the board, the only woman member. 


What the Poor Taught Me 


Whatever may be urged against the 
English poor-law system, I maintain that 
under it no stigma of pauperism need be 
applied to workhouse children. If they 
are treated like paupers, of course they will 
be paupers, and they will grow up paupers, 
permanent burdens on society; but if they 
are regarded merely as children under the 
guardianship of the state, they assume quite 
another character. Rich children are not 
pauperized by being sent to one or another 
of the free public schools with which Eng- 
land is blest. Yet a great many of those 
schools now exclusively used for the edu- 
cation of upper middle-class boys were 
founded on legacies left to educate the poor 
—girls as well as boys. The English Poor 
Law, properly administered, ought to give 
back to the children of the destitute what 
the upper classes have taken from them, 
a good education on a self-respecting basis. 

The trouble is, as I soon perceived after 
taking office, that the Poor Law cannot, 
under existing circumstances, do all the 
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work, even for children, that it was in- 
tended to do. We shall have to have 
new laws, and it soon became apparent 
to me that we can never hope to get 
them until women have the vote. Dur- 
ing the time I served on the board, and for 
years since then, women guardians all over 
the country have striven in vain to have 
the law reformed in order to ameliorate con- 
ditions which it breaks the hearts of women 
to see, but which apparently affect men very 
little. Ihave spoken of the little girls I found 
scrubbing the workhouse floors. There were 
others at the hateful labor who aroused my 
keenest pity. Ifound that there were preg- 
nant women in that workhouse, scrubbing 
floors, doing the hardest kind of work, 
almost until their babies came into the 
world.. Many of them were unmarried 
women, very, very young, mere girls. 
These poor mothers were allowed to stay in 
the hospital after confinement for a short 
two weeks. Then they had to make a 
choice of staying in the workhouse and earn- 
ing their living by scrubbing and other 
work—in which case they were separated 
from their babies—or of taking their dis- 
charges. They could stay and be paupers, 
or they could leave—leave with a two- 
weeks-old baby in their arms, without hope, 
without home, without money, without any- 
where to go. What became of those girls, 
and what became of their hapless infants? 

That question was at the basis of the 
women guardians’ demand for a reform of 
that part of the Poor Law dealing with the 
little children who are boarded out, not by 
the workhouse, but by the parents. Under 
the law, if a man who ruins a girl pays down 
alumpsum of twenty pounds, less than a hun- 
dred dollars, the boarding home is immune 
from inspection. As long as a baby-farmer 
takes only one child at a time, the twenty 
pounds being paid, the inspectors appointed 
by the Poor Law Guardians are powerless. 
Of course the babies die with hideous prompt- 
ness, often long before the twenty pounds 
have been spent, and then the baby-farmers 
are free to solicit another victim. Yet all at- 
tempts to reach and protect all illegitimate 
children, and to make it impossible for any 
rich scoundrel to escape future liability for his 
child because of the lump sum he has paid 
down, have always failed, because the ones 
who really care about the thing are mere 
women. 

I thought I had been a suffragist before 
I became a Poor Law Guardian, but now 
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I began to think about the vote in women’s 
hands not only as a right but as a desperate 
necessity. These poor, unprotected moth- 
ers and their babies I am sure were potent 
factors in my education as a militant. In 
fact, all the women I came in contact with 
in the workhouse contributed to that educa- 
tion. Particularly did the old women im- 
pressme. They were in many ways superior 
to the old men who came there. One could 
not help noticing it. It was quite touch- 
ing to see their industry and patience. 
And these old women, over sixty and 
seventy years of age, did most of the work 
of that place, most of the sewing, most of 
the things that kept the house clean. 


The Position of Women 


I began to make inquiries about these old 
women. I found that the majority of them 
were women who had not been dissolute, 
who had not been criminal, but women who 
had led perfectly respectable lives, either as 
wives and mothers or as single women earn- 
ing their own living. A great many were of 
the domestic-servant class, who had not 
married, who had lost their employment, 
and had reached a time of life when it was 
impossible to get new employment. It 
was through no fault of their own, but sim- 
ply because they had never earned enough 
to save. The average wage of working 
women in England is less than two dollars 
a week. On this pittance it is difficult 
enough to keep alive, and of course it is 
impossible to save. Besides, the average 
working woman has to support others than 
herself. How therefore can she save? 

Some of our old women were married. 
Many of them, I found, were widows of 
skilled artisans who had had pensions from 
their unions, but the pensions had died with 
the men. These women, who had given up 
the power to work for themselves and had 
devoted themselves to working for their 
husbands and children, were left penniless. 
There was nothing for them to do but to go 
into the workhouse. Many of them were 
widows of men who had served their coun- 
try in the army or the navy. The men had 
had pensions from the government, but the 
pensions had died with them, and so the 
women were in the workhouse. 

We havean old-age pension law now, which 
allows old women as well as old men the sum 
of five shillings—$1.2o—a week; hardly 
enough to live on, but enough to enable the 
poor to keep their old fathers and mothers out 
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Mrs. Pankhurst at 
Dayton, Ohio, 


where she lectured 






in November, In 
most cities she met 
4 with an enthusiastic 
reception, in spite of 
the fact that New 
York had almost 
is frowned upon her. 
New York itself 
changed its mind and 
packed Carnegie 
Hall to hear her 
speak two nights 
before she sailed. It 






' of the workhouse without 
a starving themselves and their 





i children. But when I was 

i a Poor Law Guardian there 

i was simply nothing to do with a 
if woman when her life of toil ceased 


except make a pauper of her. 
Even now there is no old- 
age pension before the age 
of seventy, and a woman 
i who has toiled all her life 
may be old long before 
she reaches that age. 
5 In our out-relief depart- 
i ment I was brought into 
contact with widows who 
were struggling desper- 
ately to keep their homes 
and families tog ether. 
The law allowed these 
: women relief of a cer- 
tain very inadequate kind, 
but for a women having 
: one child only it offered 
no relief except the work- 
house. Even if the wo- 
man had a baby at her 
breast she was regarded, 
under the law, as an 
able-bodied person. Wo- 
men, we are told, should stay at home 
and take care of their children. I used 
to astound my men colleagues by say- 
ing to them: “When women have the vote 
they will see that mothers can stay at home 
and care for their children. You men have 
made it impossible for these mothers to do 
that.”” 












In 1898 I suffered an irreparable loss 
in the death of my husband. His 
death occurred suddenly and left me 
with the heavy responsibility of caring 
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for a family of children, 

the eldest only seven- 

teen years of age. I 
resigned my place on the 
Board of Guardians, and 
was almost immediately 
appointed to the salaried 
office of Registrar of Births 
and Deaths in Manchester. 
We have registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages in Eng- 
land, but since the act estab- 
lishing the last named contains the word 
“male person,” a woman may not be ap- 
pointed a registrar of marriages. The head 
of this department of the government is the 
registrar-general, with offices at Somerset 
House, London, the place where all vital 
statistics are returned and all records filed. 

It was my duty as registrar of births 
and deaths to act as chief census officer 
of my district; I was obliged to receive 
all returns of births and deaths, re- 
cord them, and send my books quar- 
terly to the office of the registrar-general. 
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is safe to assert that 
had every man and 
woman in America 
heard the facts she 
presented. facts that 
are incontrovertible. 
there would be very 
few to call her. as 
many do now, “that 
awful woman,” 
“anarchist,” *“in- 
cendiary.” Itseems 
to be a revolution 
that she is leading— 
a revolt against 
manifest injustice 
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My district 
was in a work- 
ing-class quarter, “ 
and on this account 

I instituted eve- 
ning office hours twice 
a week. It was touch- 
ing to observe how glad 
the women were to have 
a woman registrar to 
goto. They used to tell 
me their stories, dread- 
ful stories some of them, 
and all of them pathetic with the patient 
and uncomplaining pathos of poverty. 
Even after my experience on the Board of 
Guardians I was shocked to be reminded 
over and over again of how little real 
respect there was in the world for women 
and children. I have had little girls of 
thirteen come to my office to register the 
births of their babies, illegitimate of course 
In many of these cases I found that the 
child’s own father or some near male 
relative was responsible for her state. 





















There was nothing that 
could be done in most cases. 
The age of consent in England 
is sixteen years, but a man can 
always claim that he thought 
the girl was over sixteen. Dur- 
ing my term of office a very young 
mother of an illegitimate child 
exposed her baby, and {ft 
died. The girl was tried for 
murder, and wassentenced to 
death. This sentence was 
afterward commuted, it 
is true, but the unhappy 
child had the horrible 
experience of the trial 
and the sentence “to be 
hanged by the neck, 
until you are dead.” 
The wretch who was 
from the point of view of 
justice the real murderer 
received no punishment. 

I needed only one more 
experience after this one, 

only one more contact with 

the life of my time and the 
position of women, to con- 
vince me that if civiliza- 
tion is to advance at all in 
the future, it must be through 
the help of women, women freed of their po- 
litical shackles, women with full power to 
work their will in society. In tgoo I was 
asked to stand as a candidate for the Man- 
chester School Board. The schools were 
then under the old law, and the school 
boards were very active bodies. They ad- 
ministered the Elementary Education Act, 
bought school sites, erected buildings, em- 
ployed and paid teachers. The school 
code and the curriculum were framed by 
the Board of Education, which is part of 
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the central government. Of course this led 
to many ditficulties, as this body of men in 
London could not possibly realize all the 
needs of boys and girls in remote parts of 
England. But so it was. 

Well, as a member of the school board 
I very soon found that the teachers, working 
people of the higher grade, were in exactly 
the same position as the working people of 
the lower grades. That is, the men had all 
the advantage. Teachers had a representa- 
tive in the school board councils. Of course 
that representative was a man teacher, and 
equally of course, he gave preference to the 
interests of the men teachers. Men teachers 
received much higher salaries than the 
women, although many of the women had 
to teach sewing and domestic science in 
addition to their regular class work. They 
received no extra pay for their extra work. 
In spite of this added burden, and in spite 
of the lower salaries received, I found that 
the women cared a great deal more about 
their work, and a great deal more about the 
children, than didthe men. It wasa winter 
when a great deal of poverty and unemploy- 
ment existed in Manchester. I found that 
the women teachers were spending their 
slender salaries to provide regular dinners 
for destitute children, and were giving up 
their time to waiting on them and seeing that 
they were nourished. They said to me, 
quite simply: “You see, the little things 
are too badly off to study their lessons. 
We have to feed them before we can teach 
them.” 

Well, instead of seeing that women care 
more for schools and school-children than 
men do, and should therefore have more 
power in education, the Parliament of 1900 
actually passed a law which took education 
in England entirely out of the hands of wo- 
men. This law abolished the school board 
altogether and placed the administration of 
schools in the hands of the municipalities. 
Certain municipal corporations had form- 
erly made certain grants to technical 
education—Manchester had built a mag- 
nificent technical college—and now the 


corporations had full control of both ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

The law did indeed provide that the cor- 
porations should_co-gpt at least one wo- 
man on their education boards. Manches- 
ter co-opted four women, and at the strong 
recommendation of the Labor party, I was 
one of the women chosen. At their urgent 
solicitation I was appointed to the Commit- 
tee on Technical Instruction, the one wo’ an 
admitted to this committee. I learned that 
the Manchester Technical College, called 
the second best in Europe, spending thou- 
sands of pounds annually for technical 
training, had practically no provision for 
training women. Even from classes to which 
they might easily have been admitted, 
bakery and confectionery classes and the 
like, the girls were excluded because the 
men’s trade unions objected to their being 
educated for such skilled work. It was 
rapidly becoming clear to my mind that 
men regarded women as a servant class in 
the community, and that women were going 
to remain in the servant class until they 
lifted themselves out of it. I asked myself 
many times in those days what was to be 
done. I had joined the Labor party, think- 
ing that through this party something vital 
might come, some demand for the women’s 
enfranchisement that the politicians could 
not possibly ignore. Nothing came. 

One day Christabel startled me with the 
remark: ‘‘How long you women have 
been trying for the vote. For my part, I 
mean to get it.” 

Was there, I reflected, any difference be- 
tween trying for the vote and getting it? 
There is an old French proverb, “If youth 
but knew, could age but do.” It occurred 
to me that if the older suffrage workers 
could in some way join hands with the young, 
unwearied, and resourceful suffragists, the 
movement might wake up to new life and 
new possibilities. After that Christabel 
and I together sought a way to bring 
about that union of young and old which 
would find new methods, blaze new trails. 
At length we thought we had found the way. 


The next instalment of ‘* The Making of a Militant’? will appear in the March issue. 
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“More than a clergyman 
is required to make a real 
marriage. Less than a 
divorce suit is necessary 
for a spiritual separation. 

If you think that 








childlessness is the trouble, 
read the unpleasant ac- 
counts of divorce suits, 
and see how almost al- 
ways ‘the custody of the 
children’ is mentioned ~ 


The New Marriage 
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OVE cannot live on love alone, but 
can easily die on it. And so it 
does, alas! too often. But we don’t 
tell the young people that. Oh, 

no, that is toc truthful. We tell them, “If 
you only find the right one, nothing else 
matters.’ Such nonsense only makes young 
people who are trying their best to do the 
right thing in the right way believe that they 
have not married “the right one”’ after all. 

Well, after a more or less happy honey- 
moon—and the majority are happy, despite 
the disillusionments of the few—the young 
pair go to their “little home” and begin 
their ‘‘new life’ together. At least, that 


is the way we put it to them, and that is 
what they want to do, think they are doing. 
The trouble is they are not together. Man 
and wife, however congenial they may have 
been as boy and girl, have so little in com- 
mon in the modern home—except rooms. 
Asa rule, the man does not “go out into the 
fields and raise the raw products’; the 
woman does not “turn them into finished 
articles,” as in the old days when each 
home was a self-sustaining, self-sufficient 
industrial unit—the days which produced 
the forms and customs we still try to follow 
in married life, though the vital substance 
which begot them is dead and gone. 
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We can’t blame the well-meaning young 
husband for this. We can’t blame the wife 
either. Even if she wanted to, it wouldn’t 
pay to spin and weave and make soap and 
cure hams and bake bread. She cannot 
even boss these feminine tasks in the home, 
as “fine ladies”’ used to do. Man and wife 
no longer, save in rare instances, comple- 
ment each other’s efforts, understand each 
other’s affairs, speak each other’s language. 
According to social experts, fully three- 
quarters of woman’s traditional share of 
the work of the world has gone out of the 
home, and it is still considered unwomanly 
by many good and worthy people for woman 
to follow her job. Because it used to be 
attended to at home! 

Wives are still called ‘‘helpmates,” just 
as old maids are still called ‘spinsters” 
by our old-fashioned laws, although they 
can no longer follow the calling which won 
them that epithet. The whole status of 
woman has changed, except for man’s names 
and medieval notions about the strange 
creature. The modern wife is seldom a 
productive helpmate. In many cases she 
is not even a reproductive one. She is 
a consumer, a helpmate in helping him 
spend what he earns. At best, she is a 
purchasing agent and general manager of 
a twenty-five per cent. home, sometimes 
an excellent but often an execrable one, 
seldom having had thorough training for 
this simple but all-important business. In 
neither case is the typical modern wife a 
life-partner;sheis merely a love-partner. As 
a rule, she knows less about her husband’s 
real interests than his stenographer does; 
almost as little, in fact, as he knows about 
his wife’s! 

But having less than half of the house- 
hold occupations that their grandmothers 
indulged in, and bearing less than half 
as many children, more women have more 
time and opportunity than ever before in 
the annals of their industrious sex to ‘make 
themselves attractive.” And it cannot be 
denied that their efforts are eminently 
successful. Our wonderful American women 
are famous the world over. Never before 
in any country have there been so many 
full pocketbooks and empty homes. This 
convenient combination makes married 
life quite interesting to both—for a while. 

But you can’t fill a hollow hemisphere 
with mere happiness—not for long. Even 
the most famous and infamous women in 
all history, who presumably knew even 





more about the ancient art of fascination, 
were not able to enslave one man for life— 
except when they also took a hand in his 
larger affairs, and made themselves in- 
valuable. Attracting men is one art; hold- 
ing them is another. 

Our modern young American ‘“‘matrons’”’ 
(we still call them that, too, whether they 
have children or not) occupy their spare 
mornings and minds with art classes, 
Italian courses, and other harmless pursuits 
of culture or charity, foreign to their busy 
husbands’ tastes and aspirations. 

Well, what should we expect them to do? 
Sit around in their “little homes”’ all day 
and wait for their providers to come back 
and be greeted with a kiss? If they are 
bright-eyed, energetic American girls, not 
inmates of an Oriental harem, they’ve got 
to exercise their God-given faculties on 
something, even if it is only bridge. They 
aren’t always so self-indulgent, so socially 
ambitious as many members of my sex and 
my profession seem to think. They don’t 
want to hinder their husbands with disil- 
lusionment and expense; they would gladly 
help—but what can they do? What are 
they allowed to do? 

The fact is, from the time the happy pair 
walked down the aisle of the church, pro- 
nounced one flesh by a clergyman who ought 
to know, for he read it in a book, they have 
taken separate and quite divergent paths, 
put asunder by the very thing that is sup- 
posed to join them together. He goes down- 
town and works; she stays up-town and 
plays. He belongs to the laboring class; 
she belongs to the leisure class. He de- 
velops as a man; she degenerates as a lady— 
that most absurd though seductive product 
of civilized and barbaric ideals, which most 
men still cherish and most women still 
follow, when they can. It’s all very pretty 
in theory, but in practice it does not make 
a socially sound marriage. Practically, it 
means a mesalliance, and such things seldom 
work out very well. 

To be sure, most of them cannot attain 
this (financially) high ideal, though a great 
many helpmates make a bluff at it—perhaps 
to help their mate’s credit. But even when, 
through nobility or necessity, the wife 
becomes a superior servant in an inferior 
home, it is hard to see how the willingness 
and ability to be a faithful household drudge 
can in itself make this kind of marriage 
more sound than the other mesalliance just 
mentioned. 
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As a matter of fact and 
statistics, it does not. The highest ratio 
of divorce to marriage is not among the 
wealthiest, as those who hate them would 
like to believe, nor among the poorest, but 
among those between the two extremes. 

You see, it is pretty hard to remain one 
flesh when two persons are not of one mind. 
More than a clergyman is required to make 
a real marriage. Less than a divorce suit 
is necessary for a spiritual separation. Of 
course, if the object of marriage is merely 
to stay married, we might well rejoice that 
only one legal union in eleven ends in legal 
disruption (as yet), shutting our eyes to the 
truth about certain of the other ten, and 
calling ourselves optimists because it dis- 
turbs our ideals to think of unpleasant 
things. But I really can’t see any opti- 
mistic ideal in making marriage a mere 
endurance contest. If you think that 
childlessness is the trouble, read the un- 
pleasant accounts of divorce suits, and see 
how almost always “the custody of the 
children” is mentioned. 

And so we come to the problem of the 





other woman or other man. Jf we train 

our girls to cultivate the one art of charm- 

ing men, we must not be sur prised if, after 

a certain amount of stress and strain, they 
seem inclined to resume the practice of the only 
trade that they have been allowed to learn. Ii, 
on the other hand, the husband becomes 
bored with his wife’s pretty tricks, grows 
weary of her idle prattle about affairs that 
do not enter his existence, we must not be 
surprised if he craves the diversion of other 
dolls with a new variety of tricks. 

Falling in love with some one else is not 
the cause of unhappy marriages—it’s the 
result. Most people seem to think that 
here is the only problem of married life, 
when he goes wrong, or she goes wrong, or 
they both go wrong. Suppose neither of 
the married people goes wrong—only the 
marriage. The vast majority of the wedded 
are fairly decent folk. Despite the prev- 
alence of divorce—or because of it, as you 
prefer—the monogamic contract is taken 
more seriously now than ever before in the 
history of this ancient and often dishonor- 
able institution. 

At any rate, suppose our married pair 
set their teeth and, grimly or cheerfully, do 
their duty. Even then, just what is a wife’s 
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duty when, for instance, she ceases to love 
her husband? Should she tell him so? 
Should she pretend she still loves him, 
and play the hypocrite? How are these 
questions answered for them? 

They are not answered at all. They are 
begged. ‘‘ But you mustn’t stop loving your 
husband!” is the orthodox reply. 

But suppose he has made loving him im- 
possible; must she continue to live with aman 
she does not love, who does not love her? 
“Yes, you must sacrifice yourself and find 
true happiness in doing right. Marriage 
is an honorable estate.” 

Is allowing herself to be owned body 
and soul by a man she loathes doing 
right? That seems rather like a dishon- 
orable institution more ancient than mar- 
riage. 

“But marriage is holy!” 

Suppose, however, that she cannot look 
upon this kind of marriage as holy; how 
is she to live when she has no other means 
of livelihood than this legalized one? 

Such questions are racking not a few 
women’s souls; and what are the answers 
of the orthodox? They have none. Con- 
tent in their comfortable happiness, or smug 
in their respectable depravity, they shrug 
their shoulders and say, “Oh, don’t think 
so much about such things and just do your 
duty.” 

Most wives are still trying bravely to do 
their duty, but it is asking a little too much 
when you tell them not to think. They 
have more time and more training for think- 
ing than ever before. They no longer are 
called upon to bear a dozen children apiece, 
to bury half of them, to rear the rest by 
hand, to teach them at the mother’s knee. 
Trained experts attend to that—outside 
the home. Wives no longer conduct with 
their own hands, or manage with their own 
heads, a set of domestic industries as com- 
plex as the modern department store. In- 
deed, they cannot help thinking a great deal. 

What are we going to do about it? 

We can keep on dealing out individual 
treatment for these social ills with the same 
sad social and individual results we now 
behold on all sides. Or we can look at the 
matter sensibly instead of sentimentally, 
and drain some good out of all this modern 
unrest. But the reform, if it comes, and I 
for one think it is inevitable, will not arrive 
without a wrench to some of our cherished 
ideals. 

We can hardly hope to reestablish the 





Marriage 


old-fashioned wife in the new-fashioned 
home. We cannot go backward and re- 
store old conditions which have gone as 
irrevocably as the tallow dips which the 
old-fashioned wife used to make in the 
home. 

But some of us see hope for a saner, 
more wholesome, more lasting marriage 
coming from a quarter where the blind 
worshipers of things as they used to be see 
only despair. I refer to the new-woman 
movement. 

To be sure, those who judge every cause 
by its worst advocates will only shake 
their heads at this. Every new move- 
ment, including Christianity, has first 
drawn to itself the oppressed and discon- 
tented, for those who are neither are those 
who have waxed fat and content with 
things as they are, and seldom want them 
changed. 

Every reform in the history of civilization, 
since and before and including Christianity, 
has had to fight its way in, despite the oppo- 
sition or indifference of the majority—es pe- 
cially all reforms affecting women. 

There were objections on the part of men 
to granting them souls. There were loud 
cries against giving them seats at the same 
dinner-table. There was shocked amaze- 
ment at giving them education. And now 
we see the same old familiar protest against 
giving them the ballot. 

But whatever we may think of some of 
these new women—though I am bound to 
say that using their energies instead of 
abusing them has made most of those I have 
the honor of knowing more attractive, and 
far more lastingly so, than if they had re- 
mained flabby parasites—whatever most 
men and some women may think of the 
freaks in the movement, the movement 
itself is, in essence, not a radical tendency 
atall. It’s a conservation one. These new 
women, blindly, sometimes awkwardly, but 
quite persistently, are simply conserving 
woman’s ancient share of the work of the 
world. 

We mistake form for substance, phrases 
for facts. We think of the new woman as 
trying to take up man’s work. As a matter 
of fact, man has taken woman’s work out of 
the home. Woman is now going out after it, 
and will not be stopped, even by man, until 
she gets it. 

That is all. She is not really a new woman 
at all, but the same true, old-fashioned 
woman we have always admired, expressing 








the same brave and tireless spirit as of old, 
the same brooding, mothering instinct — 
only in a form so new we do not recognize 
her when we see it. Therefore we ridicule 
her, because it is human to jeer at what we 
do not understand. 

For that matter, she does not always 
understand herself. The external condi- 
tions of life have changed so much and so 
fast that she has not yet found herself, 
nor her own work, in most cases. But it 
seems rather stupid to accuse a whole class 
of ‘elbowing their way into man’s sphere” 
simply because one woman in every six 
now supports herself by some means other 
than matrimony. It’s ridiculous to accuse 
these women of ‘“unsexing themselves” 
when they refuse to profane the sacredness 
of sex by selling themselves in marriage 
or something worse. 

This much, however, we have got to 
get into our heads whether we like it or not: 
The new woman has come to stay. So we 
can make the best of it, or the worst of it— 
and of her—for the new marriage which will 
follow in her train, For we shall never solve 
the woman problem nor the marriage prob- 
lem by merely ordering all females back 
into the well-nigh empty house, simply be- 
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cause some of them “can find enough 
to do’’ there. They won’t go back. 
Not even the superior sex can force 
them back by chivalrically 
underpaying them. Those 
who do the most important 
work in the world, bearing 
and rearing the niod- 
ern small family, find it 
impossible to do it with 
the old-fashioned ways 
and means—even if they 
want to, as of course no 
intelligent mother does. 
Woman’s sphere is not 
the house. It never was. 
Woman’s sphere is the home. 
It will always be. If three- 
quarters of the home 
has left the house, 
woman is going to 
direct three-quarters 
of her energies upon 
things outside of the 
house, let squawking 
standpatters say 
what they will. 
Man’s prejudice 
against thismovement 
is not always due to masculine selfishness, 
as some of the older women, crying for 
women’s “rights,” still seem to think. It 
is due, in part at least, to the immemorial 
instinct of the race for preserving the sex 
which bears the race. But, like all instincts, 
this noble one is blind. At present it is 
just beginning to see that, as in times past, 
it has been defeating its own intentions. 
Not until men, and women too, have 
learned that females are more than sex, as 
males are more than sex, and that the nor- 
mal employment of all their human quali- 
ties (instead of only one of them) does not 
make woman less, but on the contrary, 
more desirable to man and necessary to 
mankind—not until we get a higher and 
healthier sex ideal, permitting us to see 
that woman can and must follow where her 
own, not man’s, sphere leads her, even 
though it be far afield from the sheltered 
retreat of a more brutal age—not till then 
can more than a few men and women marry 
at the age intended by God, but now pre- 
vented by man, not till then can many true 
mates find each other and true happiness 
in true marriage. And all the signs of the 
times point hopefully to this happy consum- 
mation. 
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When the 
brain is all 
right your 
nerve-cells look 


like this 


Here the 


nerve-cells 
have almost 


disappeared.and 
general paral- 
ysis is the 
result 


When your “nerves begin to “get on 
edge something is wrong, not with 
the nerves, but with the nerve-centers 
to which they lead. The tonometer tells 
the specialist where the trouble is, and he 
doctors you—your brains, your body. When 
these are cured your nerves will be all right 





Are Your Nerves in Tuner 
By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


“More nerves than a woman!’’ Why should such an expression contain reproach? Women have no 
more nerves than men, but they seem to be more highly strung, so that they “‘go to pieces,’’ many of 
them, at the slightest provocation. It should not beso. To prevent our becoming a nerve-wrecked na- 
tion we should take thought for ourselves and our children. Nerves that we are ignorant of possessing 
are priceless; we should all covet them—and cultivatethem. The purpose of this article is to tell you how 


OU know that you have a nervous 

system, of course; and there are 

probably times—say, when the 

dressmaker spoils your gown or 
when you discover a new wrinkle—when 
you think you must have at least half a 
dozen of them. It isn’t as bad as that, 
fortunately; for one nervous system can 
make quite trouble enough. But you really 
have two of them; and some of your chief 
difficulties, if I mistake not, arise from the 
fact that one of these sometimes treats the 
other badly. 
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At best your primary nervous system ig- 
nores the secondary one and leaves it quite 
out of the reckoning in catering to your 
whims. Yet this secondary nervous system 
performs every hour miracles that no scien- 
tist could duplicate in his laboratory. Every 
cell in your body is an individual organism 
that must be fed and exercised, and reno- 
vated by the removal of its waste products. 
The secondary nervous system controls this 
work— a far more wonderful task than any- 
thing you ever do consciously. 

And this wonderful apparatus needs your 
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assistance. If you treat this other self of 
yours badly, you must pay the penalty— 
and the penalty is ‘‘nerves”’ of the kind you 
do not relish. 

Although these two nervous systems are 
closely interlinked, they are curiously 
different in function. One of them has to 
do with sensations of every kind, with the 
motions of the arms and legs and voluntary 
muscles in general, and with the whole 
realm of consciousness—seeing, feeling, 
willing, thinking. This system has the 
spinal cord and brain for its centers, and 
is called the sensory-motor system. A 
good assortment of nerves of this kind, in 
good working order, would be just the thing 
to make your housekeeping tasks seem sim- 
ple. They might even reduce shopping to 
a task that could be got through with each 
week in less than six days. 


The Sympathetic System 


The other set of nerves has to do with 
those vital activities that lie mostly or en- 
tirely beyond the reach of conscious direc- 
tion—the digestion and the assimilation of 
food, the feeding of myriads of cells in the 
body, the action of the secretory and excre- 
tory glands, and the control of the heart 
and blood-vessels and of the breathing 
apparatus. This is called the sympathetic 
system. If it chances to get out of order, 
you are in need of sympathy—and so are 
your family and friends. For though you 
don’t know that you have this “‘sympa- 
thetic” system while it is in good order, 
you will discover it soon enough if it is out 
of gear. You will then have a case of 
“nerves”? sure enough. 

For the animal functions that are con- 
trolled by that system underlie all the activ- 
ities of the conscious self. If the digestive 
apparatus and the heart and lungs are 
really in good working order, there is not 
much chance that anything is wrong with the 
muscles and brain, for the tissues of the vital 
organs are the first to feel the danger-signals. 

The work of your sympathetic system 
might be likened to the absolutely essential 
service of the culinary department of your 
household. The family in general doesn’t 
know that there is a culinary department 
except when the cook puts too much salt in 
the soup or burns the roast, and then there 
is trouble. Similarly you don’t know you 
have a sympathetic system until something 
snaps. Then you find it out, and run to 
the nerve-specialist. 


His first business is to find out why things 
are wrong. Hecan see whatis wrong easily 
enough. He will inquire in detail about 
your food-habits. Do you take your meals 
regularly? Regularity is highly impor- 
tant. Do you eat wholesome, nourishing 
foods—eggs, meats, vegetables, fruits, cheese 
—or do you sate your appetite and clog 
your system with an undue proportion of 
sweets and pastries? Do you eat three 
moderate meals, or do you sip a cup of cof- 
fee in lieu of breakfast, nibble a sandwich 
at lunch-time, and then go through a ten- 
course dinner? 

“But, Doctor, it is my nerves that are 
wrong, not my stomach,” you will be sure 
to protest. 

Yes, yes, he understands that; but let 
us see how you treat your nerves. Do you 
drink plenty of water, to flush out the waste 
matter of the system and keep the blood 
healthily diluted, or do you habitually drink 
tea and coffee, with perhaps wine and an 
occasional cocktail instead, and thus subject 
your tissues to chronic poisoning? Also, 
what about tobacco? Nicotine is a viru- 
lent poison, likely to derange stomach, heart, 
and nerves. Have you achieved the ciga- 
rette habit that has come to us from Europe 
lately with so many other doubtful bless- 
ings? Cigarettes do not help the nerves. 

And again, do you give your tissues a 
full supply of oxygen, or do you starve 
them by habitually working and sleeping in 
rooms with closed windows? These are 
matters that the specialist will consider 
vital. Mostly they do not seem to you to 
concern the nerves, but in point of fact they 
have everything to do with the tissues that 
your sympathetic nervous system controls. 

Your Habits and Your Nerves 

More than likely the specialist’s ques- 
tions will establish the fact that you have 
been a very undesirable companion for that 
other self of yours. And it will appear that 
your sympathetic system, controlling that 
other self, has been patient and long-suffer- 
ing. But now, at last, too greatly imposed 
upon, the ganglia of the sympathetic sys- 
tem make a protest that is heard at the 
headquarters in the brain. Hence your 
headaches, your indigestion, your feeling of 
apprehension and depression, your wakeful- 
ness at night and lassitude by day, your 
irritability and ‘‘nervousness”’ in general. 

In addition to this, it is more than likely 
that you have put a further handicap upon 
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your brain and the nervous apparatus with 
which it is directly connected, by the tasks 
to which you have subjected them. For 
example, it is probable that your habits of 
mental activity are not of the best. It is 
likely that you have never learned the value 
of regular sequence of work-time and rest- 
time for your brain which proper habits of 
sleeping would give. You probably need 
eight hours’ sleep—perhaps more. But 
you cannot get yourself to retire at a rea- 
sonable hour, and when you do go to bed 
you take your worriments with you, and so 
do not get sound, restful slumber. Yet 
sound sleep, and plenty of it, is the only 
normal and certain restorative for exhausted 
brain-cells. 

Then when you have risen from your 
unrestful slumber you probably subject 
your brain to periods of undue stress 
through overwork, and to the wearing influ- 
ence of worry or of fits of temper. You 
find the coffee too weak and the toast cold 
and the marmalade too bitter. You rush 
complainingly through your breakfast and 
run for a train or trolley, because you must 
get to that bargain sale before the things 
are all picked over. Fifty cents to be saved 
—and a fifty-dollar doctor’s bill to be in- 
curred! If you miss a car you fume and 
fret. You fly into a rage at the most 
trifling misadventure. And every fit of 
temper, did you but know it, eats into the 
brain-cells like a devouring fire. 


The Toll of ‘‘Trifles” 


If you could look into your own brain 
with the eyes of the microscope, you would 
find that its cells suffer positive injury every 
time you indulge a freak of temper or im- 
agine you are overworked or worried. 
Brain-cells that have been overworked 
suffer an actual breakdown of their sub- 
stance, so that they become vacuolated, as 
the technical phrase is—that is to say, por- 
tions of the active cell-substance are sub- 
stituted by droplets of serum that have no 
more power of nervous functioning than so 
much water. A brain thus harassed be- 
comes abnormally susceptible to impulses 
from the outer world, and erratic and inco- 
ordinate in its responses. Things thus 
work in a vicious circle. Your maltreated 
visceral system irritates the brain, and the 
brain, in turn, reacts disturbingly on the 
visceral system. Your exaggerated sensa- 
tions may take the form of acute pains or 
ef a pervasive sense of ill-being, apprehen- 








sion, and hypochondria. Worst of all, your 
harassed brain-cells reach a stage of sensi- 
tiveness in which they are perpetually re- 
sponsive to the messages sent to them from 
various parts of the body. This means 
that you cannot sleep, and prolonged wake- 
fulness in itself produces further exhaustion 
of the brain-cells. 

This is about the time when you go to 
consult the nerve-specialist. And he, hav- 
ing finished his tests and elicited these symp- 
toms, will tell you that you are suffering 
from nervous exhaustion. In his case- 
book he will write ‘‘neurasthenia.” And 
the big word means, after all, about what 
people mean when they say that one’s 
nerves are ‘‘on the outside of one’s skin.” 
But what is really at fault, as we have seen, 
is not so much the nerves themselves, which 
only convey the impulses that come to them, 
as it is the essential cells of the spinal cord 
and brain, where these impulses are nor- 
mally gathered and controlled. Your trouble 
now is that the impulses go to the brain in 
double-quick time, but are not controlled 
after they get there. 


Remedies—or Prevention ? 


The specialist prescribes just what you 
might expect, now that you know what 
caused your condition of ‘‘nerves.” He 
puts you on a rational diet, and tells you to 
drink plenty of water and little of any- 
thing else, unless it be milk; to live in the 
open and inhale any amount of oxygen; to 
stop work and worry, and, if possible, to 
get into the country where things are quiet 
and your tired brain-cells can have a rest. 
Perhaps he treats you with a high-frequency 
electric current, to soothe your muscles and 
arteries; possibly he gives you a course in 
the “baking” ovens; he may use the re- 
sources of hydrotherapy to stimulate ycur 
enervated and rebellious tissues. He may 
prescribe a course of mechanical massage 
and of passive exercises with the Zander 
apparatus, in which your arms and legs will 
be put through sundry contortions with or 
without your aid. He will counsel rest in 
the hospital or exercise in the open—di- 
recting and diverting your mind, perhaps, 
by such occupational exercises as basket- 
making, modeling in clay or wood, and the 
like. Or he may combine most of these 
prescriptions in one by ordering you to the 
hot springs. 

This is all very well; but would it not 
have been a good deal better, from your 
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standpoint, to have avoided the need of mind that nervous disorders very generally 
these prescriptions? Obviously; but how _ get their start in childhood. So you should 
prevent a disaster of such insidious always be on guard to see that your chil- 
approach and of such varied factors of dren are given a rational environment—and 
causation? environment in this sense includes not 
The answer is as simple as the house- merely the outside world, but the tissues of 
keeper’s problem of how not to burn the _ the body itself. 
roast—don’t keep it too long in the oven. For example, there are the eyes, ears, 
Don’t keep your nervous system under too nose, throat, and the teeth—all of them im- 
great tension—that is the simple rule for portant organs that have an abundant 
keeping nerves from jangling. Stop fret- nerve-supply. Nothing can happen to any 
ting and worrying over trifles. Whatifthe of these organs without word of it being 
cook did spoil the salad dressing and thus _ sent directly to the brain; and defects at 
annoy your husband? It is easier to get any of these points of contact with the 
new salad dressing, or a new cook, or even outer world may be the source of constant 
a new husband, than to get irritation to that or- 
a new nervous system. gan. Eye-strain, due 
Pay heed to the essen- to some easily rem- 
tials. You would not cut edied error of re- 
up a Paquin gown to make fraction, may cause 
a kitchen apron. Then more fatigue of the 
why tear up a good brain than all the 
nervous system to studies in the cur- 
make a salad? riculum. 
Several services of Give careful 
salad cost less heed, also, to the 
than one doctor- inherent traits 
bill. So have a and capacities 
little talk with of your children 
yourself about as revealed in 
self-control; add their every-day 
a few words conduct. Teach 



























about them nervous 
proper control — control 
diet, over their emo- 
some | tions, their passions, 
out-of- their selfish desires. 


And in aiding them to 
select vocations, when 
the time comes for that, 
consider their traits of 
mentality, their innate capaci- 

ties, rather than your own 
When the predilections—and be gov- 
doctor says erned accordingly. But 
neurasthenia . o 
and you say your Consider, also, your own 
“nerves are on the capacities and aptitudes 
outside’ the meaning is | } ite f . . nts 
aboutthesame. Soothe @Nd those of your parents 
ingis what isrequired. and grandparents. Also 
perhaps by “baking” = Your husband’s. It is easy 
legs or arms in spe-_ - : 
cially constructed to see that he and his 
electric ovens = family have a good many 
traits that may well be 
trained out of your offspring. All 
along the line, in a word, hered- 
ity can tell you much as to the 
child’s probable limitations. It 
is better to regard these limitations than to 


door exercise, 
and rational 
hygiene in gen- 
eral—and then 
take your own pre- 
scription. 

It will surprise 
you to find what a 
nice, orderly _ ner- 
vous system you 
really have after you 
have followed this 
routine for a month 
or so. 

And while you are 
at this job of nerve- 
adjustment, pass the 
good word along. 
Apply what you have 
learned to the case of 
your children. Bear in 
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attempt to force 
the child into some 
vocation for which 

it is not fitted by 

nature. 

A chief reason for 
the great number 
of nervous break- 
downs is that 
there are so 
many misfits 
in the voca- 
tional world— 
people who 
selected their 
life-work hap- 
hazard, with- 
out reference 
to their fitness j 
or unfitness. 
Something of 
this has always 
been known, of 
course, to every 
practical man, 
but latterly 
the students of 
efficiency and 
the psycholo- 
gists have join- 
ed hands to 
see what can 
be done to 
remedy the 
matter. 

Of course you 
cannot person- 
ally apply the tests of the psycho- 
logical laboratory, but you can apply 
common sense in judging the quali- 
fications of your children—basing 
your decision partly on a knowledge of your 
own traits, which are likely to have been 
inherited by your child, and partly on ob- 
servation of the child itself. Such practical 
decisions may often carry you almost as 
far as the more technical method. If you 
can thus direct your sons or daughters into 
the right vocational niches—the ones for 
which they are inherently equipped—you 
will do them a better service than through 
almost any other bequest. 

As to yourself, you should be able to make 
an analysis of your own mentality, based on 
comparison with the persons with whom 
you come in contact, that will be of inesti- 
mable value to you. Test yourself by 
wholesome introspection—never, however, 





“Nervous breakdown” indicates not so 
spinal cord can no longer control the 
is very likely a mechanical 
(right), with which arms 

restore 


carried to the stage of 
morbid brooding—day 
by day, and determine 
to better your quality 
of brain-action, however good it was in 
the beginning. Remember that the all- 
important thing is brain-control—capacity 
to restrain irrational responses, to turn the 
mind into normal channels, to bar out ex- 
cessive action along one line—which con- 
stitutes worriment; to rest the mind by 
diverting it into new channels, to gain new 
and better habits of seeing, feeling, think- 
ing, and acting. 

The brain itself is closely comparable to 
a phonograph. But it is a far more sensi- 
tive and universal recorder of impressions 
than the phonograph, because the latter 
takes note only of sound-waves, whereas the 
brain makes a permanent record of every 
sensation that comes to it. 
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much that the nerves are at fault as that the brain and 
impulses the nerves send tothem. What you need then 
massage (left), or treatment with the Zander apparatus 
and legs will be put through movements that will 
muscular coordination 


From earliest infancy vibrations of many 
kinds are being sent into the brain-centers 
along the various nerve-paths, and chan- 
nels of action are being worn smooth, as it 
were, so that particular types of action in 
response to these specific impulses become 
more and more easy and “natural.’’ This 
is what we really mean when we say that 
certain habits of thinking and acting are 
being established. i{t is all-important for 
the individual that the channels of nervous 
action thus early established should be 
those that result in right rather than in 
wrong action. 

Heredity will determine something as to 
this. We all know that habits that are 
easy to acquire for one individual are hard 
for another; for example, playing on the 
piano, or reciting poetry, or learning 
mathematics. But environment and prac- 
tice will also determine much. We do not 
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inherit knowledge; 
we inherit capacity 
tolearn. The brain 
at birth is a blank 
record, with all its 
possibilities un- 
realized and un- 
realizable except 
through the right 
kind of experiences 
in after life. 
What about the 
material you supply 
for this? You read 
newspapers, 
doubtless. This 
is important, 
but are news- 
papers all suffi- 
cient? You 
read novels, 
and, accord- 
ing to Emer- 
son, novels 
may be as 
useful as 
Bibles if they 
teach the 
right lesson. 
But do they 
by them- 
selves supply 
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sj an_all-suffi- 

a. y cient mental 
“Sy <a pabulum? If 

: - you knew by 


heart all the best fiction in the world, and 
nothing else, would you be really educated 
in a proper sense—fully equipped for your 
life-work? 

Obviously not. So you need to supply 
your mind with the records of serious books 
in which the mature thought of wise men of 
earlier generations has been recorded. You 
need to supply your brain with matter 
worth remembering, as material for building 
an effective mental structure. It was never 
more true than it is today that knowledge 
is power. 

Bear in mind, then, that every hour you 
give to desultory thought and vapid con- 
versation, or to trivial reading, is an hour 
not merely wasted but devoted to the per- 
manent damage of your brain, because you 
are preserving what may be likened to a 
jangling, discordant noise-record, graven 
on a phonograph cylinder that might have 
received instead a record of fine music. 
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And remember, too, how imperishable is 
the record. Hour by hour you are carving 
these telltale lines in your brain, and you can 
no more transform them all of a sudden than 
you can change your phonograph record from 
ragtime to symphony by merely wishing it 
changed. Yes; I agree that some ragtime is 
all right. But you do not want all ragtime. 
A lace fichu is very well in its way, but it 
does not take the place of a fur coat. 

Perhaps you are inclined to doubt the 
permanency of the brain-records, because 
you forget so many things. But in point 
of fact, even the things you forget are per- 
manentiy recorded in the brain. Daytime 
experiences to which you gave no thought 
may be so deeply graven in the brain as to 
make the substance of haunting dreams, 
linked with experiences of childhood that 
have been no part of conscious mentality for 
perhaps a score of years. 


Building Personality 


Dr. Frederick Peterson, professor of pys- 
chiatry at Columbia University, published 
some time ago an interesting account of tests 
made by him in association with Doctor 
Yung, at Zurich, Switzerland, in which 
methods were found of getting at the un- 
conscious and subconscious mentality of 
patients by merely pronouncing various 
words and asking the patient to pronounce 
in turn the first word that comes into his 
mind in response. By such a test it is pos- 
sible to show strange associations of ideas 
which the psychologist can interpret in the 
light of the patient’s early experiences, 
proving that the brain-cells permanently 
retain records of events, many of these of the 
most trivial character, of which the con- 
scious individual has no definite recollection. 

Bear all this in mind as you are choosing 
your reading, your associates, your topics 
of thought and conversation. Remember 
that your mind at maturity will be largely 
what you have chosen to make it. “As a 
man thinketh, so he is,” is the most liter- 
ally true of maxims. When the maxim 
was written, women were not expected to 
think at all. But in our day we may con- 
fidently affirm that as a woman thinketh, so 
is she also. And even now it is not appar- 
ent that the average woman thinks so very 
well—she would be a mismate for the aver- 
age man if she did. But the average man 
is trying to learn how to think a little better; 
and the average woman should try at least 
to keep pace. The competition isn’t very 
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keen, but even at that you will not keep up 
if you do not try. 

But can the brain-records be changed at 
all? This is the most important of ques- 
tions; back of it lies the whole problem of 
education. 

In point of fact, it is possible that no indi- 
vidual record can be changed except.to make 
it more intense, or to allow it to become en- 
feebled through lack of repetition. But as all 
important experiences are complex, it is pos- 
sible to pile up in the brain new records of 
such character as will tend to subordinate 
unfortunate earlier records, and finally to 
make these relatively inconsequential. So 
there is always the cheering possibility of 
bringing new sets of cells into action—of 
making good records to supplement and sub- 
ordinate the bad ones, thus, in effect, chang- 
ing the character of the brain action and of 
the personality associated with it. In reality, 
each of us is thus building a new personality 
on the foundation of the old one, day by day. 

The great question is, Are you building 
a new, modern, fire-proof mental structure 
or a rattle-trap affair, with rotten timbers, 
flimsy rafters, insidious cobwebs, and loose 
shingles? Good mental housekeeping can 
be done only in a good mental house. The 
other kind will keep you all the while search- 
ing for cobwebs and miceand cockroaches and 
the other disturbers of good housekeeping. 

Remember always this underlying prin- 
ciple: doing a thing once—good thing or 
bad thing—makes it easier to do that thing 
again. This is the basic principle of ner- 
vous action. It is easier for future impulses 
to travel the old track than to break into 
new channels. In reality, the chief func- 
tion of volition is to inhibit the responsive 
action of the brain-cells which would tend 
to result in sending nervous impulses along 
old channels, and through such inhibition to 
make possible the opening up of newchannels. 





Nerves of Least Resistance 


There has recently been founded in New 
York City a Neurological Institute where 
some extremely interesting tests are being 
made in this connection, particularly with 
the galvanometer. In these tests the pa- 
tient sits with hands on a pair of metal 
plates, making no movement, while the 
physician near at hand makes seemingly 
aimless remarks or utters detached and ap- 
parently meaningless words, watching in 
the meantime, not the patient, but a scale 
connected with a revolving cylinder which 








mission of impressions 


sions —to the brain 





reflects a beam of light 

from a little mirror 

under a bell-jar on a 

neighboring desk. 

This recording appar- 

atus is called a kymograph. The shifting 

beam of light tells of changed resistance to 

the passage of an electric current through 

the patient’s body, and this resistance alters 

constantly with the changing thoughts, 
moods, and emotions of the patient. 

“Multiply four by five,” says the doctor. 

The little mirror oscillates slightly. “Mul- 

tiply eight by twelve.” A slightly greater 

shift of the mirror shows a stronger mental 

effort. Mathematics is not this patient’s 

forte. Then, without seeming relevance to 

anything in particular, the doctor pronounces 

the name “Jane.” The little mirror oscil- 

lates sharply; the recorder on the revolving 

drum gives a jump, and the observer notes 

that the word has aroused a strong emotion. 

It begins to be clear that the mystic gal- 

vanometer is a reader of thoughts, a tester 

of emotions. Its operator is Doctor Peter- 

son. He has made classical experiments 

with the apparatus, and is endeavoring 

now, with the case under observation, to 

. get at the real causes of an incipient mental 

malady, to find out what nerve-channels are 

so weakened as to be overburdened with 

impulses. It is a case of scientific mind- 

reading. 
Remember that ‘“will-power”’ is largely 
power to prevent action. A trained will is 


one that holds the brain-cells in leash, as it 
were, 


and determines that the nervous 





Here are four chief avenues for the trans- 


Our modern life, 
with its accentuation of every sensory r, 
delight and discord, taxes our nerves ‘ 

\ to capacity. Isit any wonder they v2 
80 frequently become unstrung? 









indelible impres- 





impulses sent out 
shall not always take 
the old familiar line 
of least resistance. All men- 
tal discipline may be summed 
up in the development of this 
inhibitory power of the will, 
for, in the last analysis, this is what we mean 
by mental training. 

All that has been said emphasizes the 
lesson that the right kind of training of the 
brain-cells cannot be begun too early. The 
fewer bad habits of nervous action, the less 
need there will be for unlearning, and the 
easier will be the task of discipline. But 
however well the task may have been be- 
gun, the habit of training the brain-cells to 
better and better lines of action is one that 
should be continued throughout life. 

The test of conscious life itself is to be 
able to send out nerve stimuli from the 
brain. The test of youth—I know that 
subject is contraband, but let me hasten 
to add that I mean the test of youth re- 
gardless of yvears—is to be able to set up new 
channels of innervation so grooved that they 
act automatically in the best way. And 
nothing else in life is so much worth while 
as to have a brain trained to act with the 
fullest measure of efficiency—to the full 
limit of its best capacities. 

A brain thus trained will know how to 
select the right tasks, and how ration- 
ally to conserve its energies. There is little 
danger that nerves controlled by such a 
brain will ever get the better of you and 
grow “‘on the outside.” 
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mediate mother.” 


Giving and taking the responsibility for a human soul. 
Just for the love of them she cares for the babies and “tones them up” while those 








The lady in white Mr. Lewis calls his “inter- 


who have offered them homes are being investigated 


Dealing in Babies 


By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


“Anybody want a baby ?” 


sembled together, would result in the offer of at least one home for the little wanderer. 


That question, asked in good faith of almost any two Americans as- 


North, 


South, East, West, there are not enough babies to go round, to fill the hungry hearts of men and 


women denied children of their own. 
less homes. 


see homes of wealth and refinement opening to little waifs cast up on the sea of life. 
whole story of the baby bureau run by Mr. Lewis would fill volumes. 


It is a worth-while work to bring homeless babies to baby- 
And it has its recompense; it gives one a new faith in man and in God to 


The 
Here are some 


chapters from it that make you feel the warmth that is stored up in the human heart 


ABY-BUREAU work is full of 
heartaches, of heart-breaks, and of 
happinesses. Always the men and 
women who undertake it find 

depths of suffering, examples of renuncia- 
tion, and heights of happiness which they 
had not dreamed existed. I am speaking 
now of unorganized baby-bureau work, 
which is the work which occupies my time 
and attention outside of the hours it is nec- 
essary for me to give to earning the where- 
withal to take care of my own babies. 

I think August was the homeliest baby I 
have ever seen; I might almost say the 
homeliest baby anyone has ever seen. 
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When I found him I had for some time been 
seeking for a suitable baby boy for a home 
in one of the South Atlantic states. It was 
a good home, thoroughly investigated, and 
both the husband and wife were hungry- 
hearted for a baby to love. Then I found 
August, or, to be more correct, the people 
who had August in charge found me. 
August was seven months old, and to have 
got any more freckles on his face it would 
have been necessary to have them stood up 
edgewise. He was pug-nosed. Also his 
eyes squinted, due to the fact that while his 
mother, who had taken in washing in an 
effort to keep her baby with her, had bent 
over the tubs, August had played about in 








pounce 





Judd 


the sun, so that he had come 
to squinch his eyes up in any 
kind of a strong light. How- 
ever, just as you were thinking 
that he was so homely that he 
should be kept in the house so 
that he would not shock people, 
he would smile at you. And 
when August smiled, the 
person he smiled upon 
surrendered. 

The woman with the 
mother-heart was im- 
patient to start after 
August the moment 
she heard about 
him, but the man 
was a little more cautious. 
He had once purchased a 
‘“‘gold brick”’ of some sort, 
and he was suspicious. 
He wanted it understood 
that he was not going to 
be “‘buncoed.” He was 
not going to send me, a 
man personally un- 
known to him, any rail- 
way fare, expense 
money, or anything of 
the kind. When I told 
him that his wife’s 
fare would be paid 
and that she would 
be an honored guest 
at my home when 
she came for the 
baby, he gave 
up. He could 
not under- 
stand it, 
so he 
gave it 
up. 
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The prospective mother ar- 
rived just after the noonday 
meal, and while she was 
resting I went after Au- 
gust. It was a rather cool 
day, and I had August 
pretty well bundled up 
when I arrived home. 
The little foster-mother 

sat in a rocker facing 

the door when I en- 
tered the house, and 
keeping August’s 
face against my 
shoulder until I 

; reached her, I 
4 placed him in her 
sd arms. When she 
turned the boy about 

so as to perch him upon 
her knee and get a good 
look at him, I was 
frightened. I could fairly 
see the disappointment 
welling up out of her 
eyes and spreading all 
over her face. Her lips 
quivered and—then 
August smiled at her. 
I don’t know what I 
should have done if he 
had not. She gathered 
him into her arms and 
into her heart, to go 
out no more forever. 
That night she 
kept us awake 
while she 
played 
peek-a- 
boo with 
August, 
holding 


j 


s 


“Lilabelle Ruth was literally left upon my desk one afternoon. The morning of the next day she had a home, 
and a mother, and a grandfather, and friends—to say nothing of a father and a grandmother and numerous 


other proud relatives. It is a good world” 
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the bedspread up between them, and 
every once in a while tiptoeing to our 
room door to tell us how happy they both 
were. I had many letters from them, and 
from people in their town, since August 
went to their farm home, and judging from 
the tone of these no finer baby ever appeared 
in that community. 

The mother of August? Nothing at all 
unusual there. She gave up her baby to 
people who could do better by it than she 
could hope to do. And she stumbled out 
into the world blindly, the tears running 
out between her fingers. She did not know 
where her baby had gone, only that it had 
gone into a good home. The world has 
swallowed her up, her and her grief, but 
never while I live shall I cease to be sorry 
for her. 

Then there was that case of the little 
chap I had heard of in a town three hundred 
miles away—fatherless and motherless and 
with his own way to make in the world, and 
all that at the age of eleven months. I had 
a splendid home ready for just such a young 
American, and I equipped a woman with 
one of those old-fashioned oval clothes- 
baskets and a couple of pillows and sent 
her after the baby. The baby turned out 
to be a remarkably fine boy, and I had the 
woman who brought him to me keep him 
for a couple of weeks, just to “tune him 
up” and find the proper food for him. Then 
I telephoned to the near-by town where the 
home was waiting, and the woman came on 
the next train. But she brought her sister- 
in-law with her. Her sister-in-law was also 
childless and wanted a baby to take home 
with her. Straightway of course, I began 
to wonder if it might not be possible for me 
to find at least one more baby for the other 
babyless home. Before I had found a so- 
lution of the difficulty we arrived at the 
home where the baby was being kept. 

The woman brought the baby in and ex- 
hibited it, and then firmly informed us that 
her husband and her little girl and herself 
had fallen in love with the little boy, and 
had decided to adopt him themselves! 
Then I had two homes and no baby at all 
—for of course I could not take that baby 
away from the woman who had helped me 
without remuneration of any kind—just 
helped me out of her great love for all 
babies. Certainly we begged and coaxed, 
but there was the boy clinging to her—and 
we went away without him, the disappointed 
little woman weeping so that if I had not 





held her arm she would have stumbled and 
fallen. I went with the two women to the 
DePelchin Faith Home, and fortunately 
found a little boy for adoption. You should 
have seen the happiness light up that wom- 
an’s eyes, and the tears of the other woman 
because she must return home with empty 
arms. 

And then came the news which told us 
that this time, as always, Providence had 
been overseeing things all the while. The 
woman who had gone home weeping be- 
cause she had no baby to fold to her heart 
was seized with an illness which necessi- 
tated a severe surgical operation. She re- 
covered, but she will never again be strong; 
not strong enough to undertake the respon- 
sibility of raising a child. 

Then there was that other case of the 
baby girl. She had eyes blue as the corn- 
flower blossom, and hair like corn-silk, and 
I held a pink Manon Cochet rose against 
her rounded cheek, and the tint of the rose- 
petal and the pink of the baby cheek blended 
perfectly. The baby had been brought to 
me as a result of my publishing a notice to 
the effect that I had a splendid and loving 
home and a baby-hungry father and mo- 
ther awaiting such a baby. So on that day 
my joy in the work I was accomplishing was 
without alloy. The new mother came, and 
as we bent above the pillow on which lay 
the baby, not only her eyes but her whole 
countenance was illuminated by love. 
“Oh,” she said, ‘‘oh, God did mean for me 
to have a baby, after all!” The baby 
raised one chubby arm toward her and gave 
a gurgling, toothless little smile. ‘‘ What 
darling little socks!” exclaimed the wo- 
man. ‘Those were never purchased ready- 
made—they were crocheted by some one 
who knew and loved my baby. I must see 
her dear little feet!”” And untying the bow 
of baby ribbon, she removed one little sock 
—and a folded scrap. of paper fell out. I 
think we were both startled. The new 
mother forgot to look at the pink little foot 
that was kicking about so near her face, and 
picked up and unfolded the bit of paper. 
I peered over her shoulder, and read: 

“T am giving you my baby! I don’t 
know who you are, I can never know who 
you are. That is my punishment. But, 
oh, can you not, will you not, arrange 
through the ones from whom you get my 
little girlie so that I may make her little 
clothes and things from time totime? I 
do not ask to know where my baby is, not 
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even to 
know 
how she 
is getting 
along, just 
to know that 

she will be per- 
mitted to wear the 
things that my hands 
make and that my 
tears havefallen upon.” 

As the baby cooed 
and stretched its hands 
upward in an effort to 
grasp the paper, a tear fell 
upon the written lines where 
other tears had fallen; and I 
myself turned away and stood 
for a long time gazing from the 
window, and the out-of-doors looked 
blurry. Of course it would have 
been a cruel sort of kindness to grant 
the mother’s request. But the new 
little mother, who loves the baby 
with an intensity of love one seldom 
sees a mother exhibit toward the 
babe she has herself brought into 
the world, has told me that she 
never bends down above that baby 
in its slumber without feeling that 
other, heart-broken mother bending 
down beside her. She will watch over and 
care for that little girl with the love of two 
mothers. 

Then there was that other case in which 
no baby figured, but only a wish born of 
woman’s profoundest loneliness—just a 
heartache. The letter came from a small 
town out in Nevada. It was written by a 


spinster who had “always loved children.” 
She said that her loveior children had caused 





Judd Mortimer Lewis, poet, humor- 
ist, baby-bureau man. 
it easier to give away babies than 
to get them, for where the heart 
has its way few babies are looking 
for homes 
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When Dorothy Fay's 
He finds new mama first saw her 
she was fast asleep. a 
“tumbled, dimpled 
lump of sunshine. 
Kissing the “bottoms of 
her little pink feet and 
the little palms which 
were like crumpled rose- 
leaves failed to wake 
her. She had come from 
an Eastern city; now 
she is a true girl of the 
Southwest 





























her to take 
up teaching as 
a life-work. She 
had taught other 
women’s children, 
and now, suddenly, 
had come the 
realization that 
the greatest hap- 
piness a life can 
possibly hold was 
out of her reach, be- 
hind her down the 
years. Shewas now too 
old to have children of 
her own, and ere long she 
would be too old to teach 
the children of others. Could I not find 
her a baby to adopt, whether boy or girl, 
but a cripple or a helpless invalid; a child 
that would always need her love, and could 
never go away and leave her! 
I could not find such a child, but 
I shall always remember the lonely 
woman who wanted a crippled baby, 
one that would always need her love, 
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and would never be able to go away and 
leave her. 

With some cases there is nothing but hap- 
piness, none of the heartache of renuncia- 
tion, just the happiness of finding a little 
orphan and placing it in a home that has for 
years longed for the patter of uncertain 
baby footsteps in its silent halls. Lily and 
Dorothy came to me from an Eastern city. 
A church worker in the city of their birth 
wrote me that she had an orphan baby, and 
wondered if I could find a home for it. I 
telegraphed her that I had a home for it 
already, and to find me another little girl, 
if possible, for I had two homes waiting. 
So she found me Dorothy. Then before 
the mother-hearted woman whom I des- 
patched for the babies had arrived I tele- 
graphed for her to find me another little 
girl; but she could not find any more. 
However, Lily and Dorothy arrived in town 
at midnight, and with both of them in my 
arms I was driven through the sleeping city. 
I had telegraphed the prospective mothers, 
and they arrived in town the next day. It 
seemed that, without my knowing it, doz- 
ens of people had been ‘watching for the ar- 
rival of those babies. All the mothers who 
had obtained babies through the baby- 
bureau brought their babies and came to see 
the new arrivals—and to want them. I 
think there was not a person that saw those 
babies that did not want them. The mother 
who got Dorothy—who has since been 
christened Mary Louise—hugged the little 
one close and exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, these arms 
have been empty so long!” Later when 
the little one had fallen asleep and Mrs. 
Lewis offered to take her and lay her down, 
the mother said: ‘Oh, please let me keep 
her! This is the first time in all my life that 
a baby has gone to sleep against my heart!’ 

The mother of Lily—since christened 
Dorothy Fay—found her blue-eyed, golden- 
haired baby fast asleep, a tumbled, dimpled 
lump of sunshine; and she kissed the bot- 
toms of her little pink feet, and the little 
palms which were like crumpled _rose- 
leaves, and smoothed back the soft hair, 
and did everything possible, short of actual 
assault, to cause ‘the baby to awake, but it 
slept on serenely until it had finished its nap. 

Just as Lily awoke, Lovere Lewis Staples 
arrived with his mother and his colored 
nurse. Lovere is another baby-bureau 
baby. His young mother stepped out of 
her motor-car and walked into that house 
with regal dignity, and behind her came the 
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black mammy bearing a pillow on which re- 
posed His Highness. Then there was an- 
other all-round exhibition and comparison 
of babies. Then came train-time, and away 
went all the mothers and all the babies. 
The following day the new father of Lily 
paid telephone-tolls from a city two hun- 
dred miles away to ask me what they had 
better feed her. 

The other day a quiet-looking young 
woman found her way to my office. She 
was carrying an auburn-haired little girl 
about six months old. ‘Mr. Lewis,” asked 
she, “where can I leave this baby?” “Why 
do you wish to leave it anywhere?” ‘“Be- 
cause it’s not mine, and I have just got to 
leave it somewhere! A clerk in a shoe- 
store up the street told me that you would 
take it and find a home for it.”’ 

Inquiry elicited the fact that the baby 
was born in Oklahoma, that both its par- 
ents had died, and that its only relative, a 
bachelor uncle, had decided to keep the 
baby and raise it. He was a traveling man, 
and had carried the baby about with him. 
At the boarding-house where this woman 
was stopping she had taken care of the baby 
for the few days she was to be there. Then, 
just as she was about to leave to join her 
husband in Mexico, the uncle had suddenly 
realized that he had undertaken more than 
he could accomplish, and had just simply 
left. I called up a friend who has an auto- 
mobile and who is interested in baby-bureau 
work, and we conveyed the baby to the 
baby camp, to have it “tuned up.” It 
looked just like a baby that had been cared 
for by a bachelor. I published a notice in 
the paper, and when I got to my office the 
following morning there was a home waiting 
for that baby. Its name is now Lilabelle 
Cleveland, and it has been adopted by a 
little babyless mother whom my family has 
known for years. There are three couples 
in the house where Lilabelle has gone to 
live, her grandpa and grandma, her uncle 
and aunt, and her father and mother; and 
sometimes Lilabelle would be far more com- 
fortable if there were three of her, for they 
all want to hold her all the time. 

Cases of the character mentioned might 
be multiplied indefinitely. Each case is 
different in some respects from all the other 
cases, and there is not one but makes its 
own appeal to the heart. 

Not one person in a hundred cares whether 
or not the baby is legitimate. And there is 
to my mind no reason why one should. 








I was a fool. 





I let that woman turn my head. She's just as much to blame as I am—more. 
on being rich and happy, and I am here—alone and wretched. 











Yet she goes 





It isn't fair 


The Woman I Failed to Be 


Illustrated by Lajaren A. Hiller 


There is no individuality of action among American women. 
“‘return’”’ it until she is sure she can outdo her hostess. 


Smith will not 


If Mrs. Brown gives a party, Mrs. 
‘*What will the neighbors 


say ?”’ rules more homes than one cherishing a fine ideal of the possibilities in individualism 


would care to know. 
financial superiors. 

her influence over the husband. 
not spare herself—it is the wife who fails. 


In this story 


OR the first year of my marriage 
things went pretty well. Harry 
was a college man, with hosts of 
friends. He had a good position, 
and we settled down in a desirable sub- 
urb in such a cunning house that Harry’s 
father gave us. I wore my pretty gowns, 
and we were entertained and féted. I 
thought marriage would be one long honey- 
moon, full of praise and kisses and love. 
Then my baby, Margaret, was born. 
Before she came I missed the social life I 
loved, the trips to town for shopping, the 
matinées and luncheons. But when she 
came and I grew strong again, I didn’t mind 
so much, for I got a reaily good nurse, who 
took beautiful care of her and left me prac- 
tically free. But soon after this came the 


first trouble, for one day when I was joyfully 
planning a new spring wardrobe, my hus- 
band said to me gently: 





Especially is this influence baneful when it leads young people to ape their 
The ‘‘other woman ”’ has had her day in court as a wrecker of homes through 
a story told anonymously because the author does 
Do you see yourself or any of your neighbors in her? 


“Dear, I’m awfully sorry to have to ask 
you to go slow on this shopping, but you see 
the bills for the doctor and the nurse and 
baby’s clothes are pretty big, and there’s 
the bassinet and the carriage yet to be paid 
for, too, and I’m afraid we must be careful 
for a bit.” 

Well, I don’t know that I was so much 
to blame for what I did then, because I had 
always been so indulged at home. Of 
course I cried, and declared everybody was 
hateful. And my husband just got white 
and shut his lips. So I said I was sorry, 
and got only about half the clothes I had 
planned. But yet we seemed always short 
of money. I had to have a laundress, and 
the nurse’s wages were awful, and food 
seemed to cost more all the time; and Harry 
looked perfectly miserable when the bills 
came in. One day he said: 

‘Helen, I wonder if you could possibly 
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manage to run the house more economi- 
cally? Do you think we could get on with 
a maid who would do the cooking and wash- 
ing and all—and do you think you could 
take all the care of Margaret for a while? 
I simply cannot make both ends meet.” 

“Well,” I said gloomily, “I suppose I 
could take the baby all alone—theugh if I 
do, I’ll never get out of the house! But 
I know I cannot get a cook to wash and 
iron—and if I did, I’d have to cook on 
wash-days, and you know I don’t know a 
thing about cooking.” 

“You might learn,” he said slowly. 
“Some women do. I don’t want to seem 
critical, but I feel that we really might keep 
house on far less than we do if only you 
would personally do the housekeeping in- 
stead of leaving it to the maid.” 

“You ought to have married a real cook, 
my dear Harry!” I said gaily, ‘one who 
would do the laundry, too! But, you see, 
you married me—and you knew that I 
couldn’t make a thing but fudge, so it’s your 
own fault!” 

“Don’t you want to help me out, Helen?” 
he repeated soberly. “I’m truly getting 
deeper in the hole every day of my life.” 

For a moment my heart really reproached 
me. Then some little devil inside me made 
me laugh and say again, “‘ You really ought 
to have married a cook, Harry!”’ and he 
waited a moment, then took up a book and 
pretended to read. And I pretended to 
read, too—and said over and over to myself: 
“T just won’t be a drudge! I’m young and 
pretty and I love good times, and he would 
keep me tied to the kitchen and the nursery 
all day if I’d let him.” 

But still I did really try to do better. 
I bought fewer roasts, and had two gowns 
made over instead of buying new ones, and 
trimmed a hat all alone; and Harry was 
always perfectly delighted when I did any- 
thing economical. But I did not really go to 
work to cut down expenses, and I kept the 
nurse and the cook and the laundress just 
the same. I just hated to be kept in and 
have no fun. 

Up to this time I had been fairly con- 
tented with our simple life, for most of our 
friends, like ourselves, had rather limited 
incomes. We belonged to a little country 
club, and played golf and tennis, and went 
to one another’s houses to dinner, and were 
quite happy in a quiet way. Then the 


Wheelocks came to live near by, and every- 
thing was changed. 
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They bought a huge house and filled it 
with lovely things; they had four maids, a 
butler, a chauffeur, and a gardener; they had 
a touring-car, a runabout, and a limousine; 
they had gay week-end parties, and guests 
coming and going, and dances and every- 
thing that was heavenly, and I had to sit 
and see it all—I, who was made to live that 
sort of life! 

Mrs. Wheelock and I met one day at a tea, 
and she seemed to like me at once. Be- 
fore long Harry and I were asked to dine 
there. By this time my trousseau gowns 
were all gone, and I had to wear a very 
simple one I had on hand. I no sooner en- 
tered the drawing-room than I saw how con- 
spicuous it was, because the others were so 
lovely. The dinner itself was charming, 
and the lights and flowers and the air of 
gaiety were a revelation to me. The men 
made me little compliments, and laughed at 
everything I said, and I looked across the 
table at Harry, where he sat rather ill at 
ease and out of it, and contrasted him 
with the others. Oh, if only he had been 
rich and clever, and had made my home life 
such as this! I knew I was at last in my 
element. 

From that day I grew more and more 
discontented and anxious to have every- 
thing the Wheelocks had, and do everything 
they did. I longed for a runabout—just 
a little one—and begged Harry to get it. 
I’d do anything for it—even take all the 
care of Margaret! Harry looked at me 
as I talked, and finally he said: ‘Helen, 
have you no idea how things are going? 
Don’t you realize that our bills at the 
grocer’s and butcher’s are simply enormous? 
Can’t you understand that you can’t have 
such gowns and hats as you have bought 
without a word to me? My salary isn’t 
equal to the demands you make on it now. 
A runabout is absurd beyond words.” 

I pouted, for I felt he was unsympathetic; 
and I said coldly: ‘‘I don’t see why you 
can’t make money as well as that fat, 
stupid Mr. Wheelock. You’re far brighter 
and better educated than he is. I just 
hate to be poor! I Jike pretty clothes—I 
like to go about—I hate to scrimp and econo- 
mize! Don’t you think you could possibly 
find something better to do than to stay 
in that old office?” 

“Tt’s out of the question,’ Harry said 
stiffly, rising to leave the room. At the 
door he turned back. ‘Dear,’ he said, 
and kissed me, ‘‘be a woman, and help me 













“Don't you want to help me out, Helen?” 


Harry repeated soberly. 


“I'm truly getting deeper 


in the hole every day of my life™ 


I’m having awfully hard sledding 
I’d love to give you all you 
But 
just now things seem to be growing worse 


out! 
just now. 
want, and some day I hope I can. 


all the time. Won’t you try and get life 
on a business basis for a while? I feel 
sure if I can just hold on for a year or two 
more, there will be a much better place 
for me, but not just yet. So won’t you 
promise to try and keep expenses down for 
a while?” 

Well, naturally I kissed him and prom- 
ised I would; and 1 really meant it. And 


I still think we might have pulled through 
somehow if it had not been for Mrs. 
Wheelock. That woman was my evil 
genius. She asked me to join a little 
auction-bridge club which met weekly. It 
was made up of the really aristocratic 
women of the place—most of whom | 
had never met—and even a few from the 
city, who came out on purpose to attend. 
Naturally I was flattered to be asked. 
And I had a lovely time at the meetings all 
along. Only when it came my turn to 
entertain, Harry made a fuss because I had 
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to get good prizes, and have 
some flowers, and some 
special catering, and an ex- 
tra maid in to wait. Yet it 
was only once in a season 
that it had to be done, 
and he seemed to me un- 
reasonable. To be sure, I 
did have to have a few extra 
gowns and hats for the club 
meetings, but everybody 
else had twice as many. 

In the summer we did 
not go away as other people 
did, so that certainly was 
economical. It was cool 
enough, but dull—how dull! 
Of course the same old set 
met at the club and played 
golf and tennis, but now 
they bored me to extinction, 
after the Wheelocks. So 
we stayed at home and 
yawned on the porch even- 
ings, and Harry got more 
and more morose, and the 
bills were as big as ever, 
because the cook would in- 
sist on telephoning for 
things a dozen times a day 
without asking me. 

In the fall when the 
Wheelocks got home the fun 
began again, and it was 
new life to me. I told 
Harry that we must begin 
the season with a dinner- 
party, for we were under 
such obligations to them; 
and after I had coaxed and 
coaxed, he said I might, if 
I'd have only eight people 
and a very simple dinner 
—quite different from the 
kind they gave. “One in 
keeping with our circumstances,” as he 
put it. 

And I truly meant to have one like that. 
I planned something nice but not at all 
extravagant, but the cook said she couldn’t 
make an entrée, so I had to order that from 
the caterer; and of course I had to have 
fancy ices—I suppose Harry would have 
given them home-made vanilla ice-cream !— 
and those people did charge me outrageously 
for both. And we had to have flowers, and 
a waitress, and a woman to help in the 
kitchen; those things I’d expected, though 
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The Wheelocks had a touring-car, a runabout, and a limousine; they 

had gay week-end parties, and guests coming and going, and dances and 

everything that was heavenly, and I had to sit by and see it all—I, 
who was made to live that sort of life! 


it seemed Harry hadn’t. But at the end 
I did what I confess was a really wrong 
thing; I ordered champagne! Not very 
much, only three quarts; but the very best, 
because Mr. Wheelock would have known if 
it was cheap. And when Harry got to the 
table and saw the glasses, he gave me such 
a glare that I nearly dropped my fork in 
my plate. And the horrid part of it all 
was that nobody seemed to have a particu- 
larly good time, though we played bridge, 
and the men and some of the women smoked, 
and I tried to be as gay as possible. I think 
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Harry was a sort of wet blanket. When 
they all went off early, he never spoke one 
word—only when I finally asked him if he 
didn’t think it was a nice party he said it 
reminded him of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s ball the night before Waterloo 
whatever he meant by that. 

Well, I can’t begin to tell all the things 
that happened, but they got worse and 
worse in one way or another. That winter 
Margaret was three, and I put her in the 
private kindergarten that Mrs. Wheelock’s 
children attended, and she went to a lovely 
dancing-class with them, too, just for tiny 
children; and so of course her little frocks 
and shoes did cost a lot. Herry hated it, 
but I thought you had to give a child a 
good start socially from the very first, so 
I persisted. 

But all this was nothing to the really 
awful thing that happened about Christ- 
mas time. The little bridge’ club took to 
playing for money—just very small points, 
to make the game interesting. I didn’t 
want to, but I couldn’t seem to avoid it, 
and I lost a lot of money. I simply could 
not pay except by using the housekeeping 
money, so I did that at first; then when my 
debts got too large, I finally had to tell 
Mrs. Wheelock, and she laughed and lent 
me some; and I lost all that too, and more. 
And in the end I had to tell Harry. It was 
terrible! 

He was like ice. He said I was ruining 
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him and destroy- 
ing his home. He 
said I had never 
been a helpmate to 
him, and that this 
was the end. Now 
he would do what 
he had been fear- 
ing all along he 
must do—put a 
mortgage on the 
house, pay off 
every debt we had, 
discharge the 
nurse, and try me 
once again. But 
if ever I gambled 
again—he called it 
gambling, though 
it was only bridge 

I would have to 
get out of my 
troubles alone. 

I cried and cried. 
I thought he was dreadfully harsh, and 
told him so, and he kissed me and said he 
was sure I would try my very best after 
this lesson. But he was so changed, so in- 
different to me, that I knew he didn’t love 
me any more, and of course that hardened 
me. 

It was that very week—when I was so 
mortified because I had to tell Mrs. Whee- 
lock I could not come back in her club 
that I got a letter from Aunt Mary. I had 
written to her once in a while to tell her 
how badly we were getting on, hoping she 
would help us, but she never had. Now, 
however, she suggested that I might bring 
Margaret and come to live in France with 
her if I cared to. 

The idea of going to her for a time kept 
appealing to me. If we kept on growing 
poorer and poorer, and Harry got more and 
more solemn and disapproving, why not go? 
But still I did not seriously think of doing it 
till suddenly Margaret got pneumonia and 
nearly died. Harry seemed to think that 
two nurses and a specialist from town 
were too expensive, but I thought nothing 
too good for her. When she got well he 
said some awfully cutting things about the 
folly of the dancing-class where she got 
overheated and took her cold, and called it 
‘‘damned foolishness,” and I began to see 
that it was useless trying to make things 
go smoothly with him. Whatever I did 
was wrong. 
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I took Margaret to Florida when she got 
strong enough, because the doctor said she 
needed a warm climate, and I thought I 
would like just a little while at Palm Beach 
myself. Harry got the money somehow, 
and didn’t say much against our going, so 
we had a lovely time. But the very night 
we got home there was a scene. He told 
me that he had come to the very end of 
his savings; that he had drawn out his life 
insurance, and that was gone too; that now 
we were poor, absolutely, helplessly poor. 
I was frightened. 

“Can’t you write to your father, Harry, 
and ask him to help us?” I begged, but he 
was hard and said shortly: ‘‘No, I can’t, 
andI won’t. He has no more than he needs 
for mother and himself, and I couldn’t ask 
him for a cent.” 

“Why don’t you try and speculate?”’ 
I asked then, hopefully, for this seemed a 
bright idea to me. ‘‘ Mr. Wheelock made his 
money that way first, and see how much 
he has now.” 

Harry looked at me. ‘As it happens, I 
have tried it,” he said drily. “That’s 
where I experimented a little myself. 
When it came to paying for Margaret’s 
illness and your trip I had to raise some 
money, and I took a chance and lost, like all 
fools. That’s what became of my life in- 
surance. Now you know I’ve left no stone 
unturned.” He actually seemed to sneer 
at me as he said it. 

“But what shall we do? 
do?”’ I begged over and over: I was so 
frightened I could scarcely think. And 
Harry never answered; he just left the house. 

The next day I went to Mrs. Wheelock. 
She had been: my closest friend, and I was 
sure she would advise me, and perhaps her 
husband would get Harry a good position. 


What shall we 


So I told her everything, and she said—so . 


coolly !—‘‘Too bad, my dear, but whatever 
could you have been thinking of to be so 
extravagant? The idea of you, on a salary, 
trying to keep up sucha pace! And about 
a position for Mr. Carter, I’m sorry I 
can’t do anything, but my husband never 
allows me to interfere with his busi- 
ness.” Then all at once I realized what a 
fool I’d been ever to think she cared for me 
at all. 

The next day I told Harry that I’d been 
thinking that perhaps I’d better accept 
Aunt Mary’s invitation and go to her for a 
time. He looked at me strangely and then 
said: “I’ve been thinking of that same 
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thing myself. Perhaps you’d be happier 
over there than here with me. I can’t keep 
up your pace, and I have made up my mind 
that you can’t change. The mortgage on 
the house is bound to be foreclosed sooner 
or later; times are hard, and I can’t see 
anything ahead for us. If you want to, 
you’d better go.” 

“Harry,” I cried, “you don’t mean it! 
Oh, I’d love to go!” And I ran up and 
threw my arms around his neck and hugged 
him. And he stood like a stone image and 
let me, and his face was all drawn and 
dreadful looking, and I was frightened. I 
dropped my arms and said, “Don’t you 
want me to go?” 

“T think it’s the only thing to do,” he 
said. 

He got me passage on a pretty good boat, 
not on one of the best, but still a pretty 
good one, and he helped me get Margaret 
ready. One day I found him crying over 
her, actually sobbing, with his head in her 
curls, while she patted him and kept saying, 
“Poor daddy! Poor daddy!’’—I had often 
felt hurt that she seemed to love him better 
than me, her own mother. I was so sorry 
to see him cry that I said, “‘ Harry, I won’t 
go if you feel like this,” and he stopped 
at once, and sat right up and said, ‘No, 
Helen, it is too late now; you are to go.” 

And so we came over here to Aunt 
Mary. She has become almost an invalid, 
and has grown quite queer and stingy. 
She lives in a poky little town that no 
one ever comes to, and she won’t let me 
go to Paris for a little change and some 
clothes that I really need. She just wanted 
me to come over here to wait on her and be 
her companion. And here I am—stranded. 

I’ve certainly made a mess of my life. 
My husband doesn’t love me any more, 
and I’ve lost my home, and being young 
and pretty doesn’t count for much against 
these things. I don’t want to live on and 
on in this tiresome place, with only Aunt 
Mary, and only stupid things to do, and 
nothing to look forward to but growing old. 

I was a fool. I let that woman turn my 
head. She’s just as much to blame as I 
am—more! Yet she goes on being rich 
and happy, and I am here—alone and 
wretched. Itisn’t fair. I suppose I might 
have learned to cook and sew and take 
care of my house. I thought nothing mat- 
tered so much as having a good time. 

Oh, if only I could go back and try it 
all over again—differently! 








“The idea of you, on a salary, trying to keep up such a pace!“ cried Mrs. Wheelock. “And about a position 
for. Mr. Carter, I'm sorry, but my husband never allows me to interfere with his business." Then 
all at once I realized what a fool I'd been ever to think she cared for me at all 
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Mother Goose Series— Drawing byJessie Willcox Smith 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 


Polly, put the kettle on, 
And let's drink tea. 





Sukey, take it off again, 
Sukey, take it off again, 





Sukey, take it off again, 
They're all gone away. 


Susan and Anna, their hands sunk in their coat pockets, their hair loosening under the breezes. followed the others 
rather silently. “We set our hearts on some silly thing not worth one of these fogs,” Anna mused, “and 
nothing but that one thing seems to count." “I know,” Susan said. She thought of Peter Coleman 
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Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 


Saturday’s child works hard for her living.’’ 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ** Mother,"’ 


Illustrated by Arthur I. 


“The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” 


** Mothering Cecilia,”’ ete. 


Keller 


SyNopsis:—Susan Brown, a young, appealing San Francisco girl with an exhaustless fund of good spirits and good 
fellowship, is longing for advencure when Peter Coleman, nephew of the head of the firm, is put into the office of the whole- 


sale drug company where Susan is employed as an under clerk. 


Peter, young, handsome, magnetic, wealthy, and a great 


social favorite, fascinates Susan at once. In turn, he is strongly attracted toward her. Their meetings, however, are 
confined co chance encounters—delicious but fleeting—at the office, until Thanksgiving day, when Susan goes with an 
office friend, Miss Thornton, to the big intercollegiate football game and meets Peter Coleman there with a large parcy 
of friends. After the game Susan is asked to go to the Palace Hotel for tea with the others. Once there, however, the 
cold, snobbish treatment she receives from these society folk blights all poor Susan's joy. Heartsick, she flees from the 
hotel back to the dingy boarding-house where, since the death of her parents, she has lived with her aunt, Mrs. Lancaster, 
and the latter’s numerous relatives who help conduct the escablishment. Later Susan tells her pitiful little anecdote to 
Billy Oliver, a brisk, energetic, ambitious young fellow who boards at Mrs. L ancaster's and is the chief means of making 


Susan forget cares and troubles during her spare hours. 


But this time Billy is not particularly sympathetic. Susan 


continues downcast until Christmas comes—and with it a huge bunch of violets from Peter Coleman. 

After this Peter’s attentions to her become increasingly marked. He invites her to his home, introduces her to his 
aunt, Mrs. Baxter, and is often seen with her, shopping or at tea. Miss Emily Saunders, one of the girls who was so rude 
to Susan that day at the Palace, seeing Pecer’s attitude, also takes Susan up. Chiefly through her patronage, the little 





office girl begins to gain a slight foothold in the worl 


of fashion. She labors tirelessly now to improve herself and her 


manners. Then summer comes and Peter goes away, cutting short the outings whic h have been so delightful to her. 


Georgiana Lancaster has contracted an unfortunate marriage, 


Virginia's eyes are failing, Billy Oliver, because of his union- 


istic tendencies, is having trouble a. the foundry where he works, and finally Lydia Lord, one of the boarders, loses her 
position as governess to Mrs. Lawrence's children. Going to that lady’s house to try to help Lydia, Susan encounters 
Peter, just recurned from his summer vacation. Peter's intervention wins back Lydia's place for her, but Susan, who feels 
he has neglected her, is very distant toward him. His vanity is smitten. Perceiving it, Susan, secretly delighted, deter- 


mines to be very cool to him in the future. 
Golden Dreams 


UGUST was the happiest month 
Susan had ever known, September 
even better, and by October every- 
body at Mrs. Lancaster’s boarding- 

house was confidently awaiting the news of 
Susan Brown’s engagement to the rich Mr. 
Peter Coleman. Susan herself was fairly 
dazed with joy. She felt herself the most 
extraordinarily fortunate girl in the world. 

Other matters also prospered. Alfred 
Lancaster had obtained a position in the 
Mission, and seemed mysteriously inclined 

hold it and to conquer his besetting 
weakness. And Georgie’s affair was at a 
peaceful standstill. Georgie had her old 
place in the house, was changed in nothing 
tangible, and if she cried a good deal and 
went about less than before, she was not 
actively unhappy. Dr. O’Connor came 
once a week to see her, an uncomfortable 
event during which Georgie’s mother was 
with difficulty restrained from going up to 
the parlor to tell Joe what she thought of a 
man who put his mother before his wife. 
Virginia was bravely enduring the _hor- 
rors of approaching darkness. Susan re- 


proached herself for her old impatience with 
Jinny’s saintliness; there was no question 
of her cousin’s courage and faith during this 
test. Mary Lou was agitatedly preparing 
for a visit to the stricken Eastmans, in 
Nevada, deciding, one day, that ma could, 
and the next that ma couldn’t, spare her 
for the trip. 

Susan walked in a golden cloud. No 
need now to hunt through Peter’s let- 
ters to weigh his words—she had the 
man himself unequivocally in the attitude 
of lover. 

Or if, in all honesty, she knew him to be a 
little less than that, at least he was placing 
himself in that light before their little 
world. For in that world, theater-trips, 
candy, and flowers have their definite sig- 
nificance; the mere frequency with which 
she and he were seen together committed 
him, surely, to something! They paid 
dinner-calls together; they went together on 
week-end visits to Emily Saunders’s; they 
spent at least two evenings out of every 
week together. At any moment he might 
turn to her with the little, little phrase that 
would settle this uncertainty once and for 
all! Indeed it occurred to Susan sometimes 
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that he might think it already settled, with- 
out words. Atleast oncea day she flushed, 
half delighted, half distressed—under teas- 
ing questions on the subject from the office 
force or from the boarders at home. 

One day, in her bureau drawer, she found 
the little card that had accompanied his 
first Christmas gift, nearly two years before. 
Why did a keen pain stir her heart, as she 
stood idly twisting the small pasteboard in 
her fingers? Had not the promise of that 
happy day been a thousand times fulfilled? 

But the bright, enchanting hope that card 
had brought had been so sickeningly de- 
ferred! Two years!—she was twenty-three 
now. 

Mrs. Lancaster, opening the bedroom 
door a few minutes later, found Susan in 
tears, kneeling by the bed. 

“Why, lovey! lovey!” Her aunt patted 
the bowed head. “What is it, dear?” 

“Nothing!” gulped Susan, sitting back on 
her heels and drying her eyes. 

“Not a quarrel with Peter?” 

“Oh, auntie, no!” 

“Well,” her aunt sighed comfortably, 
“of course it’s an emotional time, dear! 
Leaving the home nest—” Mrs. Lancaster 
eyed her keenly, but Susan did not speak. 

Pursuant to her new-formed resolutions, 
Susan was maintaining what dignity she 
could in her friendship with Peter nowa- 
days. And when Peter stopped her on the 
deck, one November day, to ask her: “‘ How 
about Sunday, Sue? I have a date, but I 
think I can get out of it?’’ she answered 
briskly: “Not for me, Peter. I’m _posi- 
tively engaged for Sunday.” 


“Oh, no, you’re not!”’ he assured her 
’ 3 
firmly. 

“Oh,trulyIam!” Susan nodded a good- 


by, and went humming into the office, and 
that night made William Oliver promise to 
take her to the Carrolls’ for the holiday. 

So on a hazy, soft morning they found 
themselves on the cable-car that in those 
days slipped down the steep streets of Nob 
Hill, through the odorous, filthy gaiety of 
the Chinese quarter, through the warehouse 
district, and out across the great crescent of 
the water-front. Billy, well brushed and 
clean-shaven, looked his best today, and 


Susan, in a wide, dashing hat, with fresh 


linen at wrists and collar, enjoyed the inno- 
cent tribute of many a passing glance from 
the ceaseless current of men crossing and 
recrossing the ferry place. 

“Tf they try to keep us for dinner, we'll 





bashfully remain,” said Billy, openly en- 
chanted by the prospect of a day with his 
adored Josephine. 

But first they were to have a late second 
breakfast at Sardi’s, the little ramshackle 
Sausalito restaurant, whose tables, visible 
through green arches, hung almost directly 
over the water. It was a cheap meal, oily 
and fried, but Susan was quite happy, hang- 
ing over the rail to watch the shining sur- 
face of the water that was so near. 

After luncheon they climbed the long 
flights of steps that lead straight through the 
village, which hangs on the cliff like a cluster 
of sea-birds’ nests. On a rise of ground 
stood the plain, comfortable, old house, 
with a white curtain blowing here and 
there at an open window and its front 
door set hospitably ajar. But not a soul 
was in sight. 

Billy and Susan were at home here, how- 
ever, and went through the hallway to open 
a back door that gave on the kitchen. It 
was an immaculate kitchen, with a fire 
glowing sleepily behind the shining iron 
grating of the stove, and sunshine lying on 
the well-scrubbed floor. A tall woman was 
busy with plants in the bright window. 

“Well, you nice child!” she exclaimed, her 
face brightening as Susan came into her 
arms for her motherly kiss. “I was just 
thinking about you! We’ve been hearing 
things about you, Sue, and wondering— 
and wondering—! And Billy, too! The 
girls will be delighted!” 

This was the mother of the five Carrolls, 
a mother to whom it was easy to trace some 
of their beauty and some of their courage. 
In the twelve long years of her widowhood, 
from a useless, idle, untrained member of a 
society to which all three adjectives apply, 
this woman had grown to be the broad and 
brave and smiling creature who was now 
studying Susan’s face with the insatiable 
motherliness that even her household’s con- 
stant claims failed to exhaust. Manager 
and cook and houseworker, seamstress and 
confidante to her restless, growing brood, 
still there was a certain pure radiance that 
was never quite missing from her smile, and 
Susan felt a mad impulse today to have a 
long, comforting cry on the broad shoulder. 

She thoroughly loved Mrs. Carroll, even if 
she thought the older woman’s interest in 
soups and darning and the filling of lamps a 
masterly affectation, and pitied her for the 
bitter fate that had robbed her of home and 
husband, wealth and position, at the very 
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time when her children needed these things 
the most. 

With her, Susan went into the sitting- 
room now, while Billy raced after the young 
people, who had taken their luncheon, it 
appeared, and were walking over the hills to 
a favorite spot, known as “Gioli’s”’ beach. 

Susan liked this room, which ran the 
length of the house, low-ceiled and wide. 
It seemed particularly pleasant today, with 
the uncertain sunlight falling through the 
well-darned, snowy window-curtains, the 
circle of friendly, shabby chairs, the worn, 
old carpet, scrupulously brushed, the read- 
ing-table with a green-shaded lamp, and the 
old square piano, loaded with music. The 
room was in Sunday order today; books, 
shabby with much handling, were ranged 
neatly on their shelves, not a fallen leaf lay 
under the bow] of late roses on the piano. 

Susan had had many a happy hour in this 
room, for if the Carrolls were poor to the 
point of absurdity, their mother had made 
a sort of science of poverty, and concen- 
trated her splendid mind on the questions of 
meals, clothes, and the amusement of their 
home evenings. That it had been a hard 
fight—was still a hard fight, Susan knew. 
Philip, the handsome first-born, had the 
tendencies and temptations natural to his 
six-and-twenty years; Anna, her mother’s 
especial companion, was taking a hard 
course of nursing in a city hospital; Joseph- 
ine, the family beauty, at twenty was 
soberly undertaking a course in architecture, 
in addition to her daily work in the offices of 
Huxley & Huxley; even little Betsey was 
busy, and Jimmy still in school; so that the 
brunt of the planning, of the actual labor, 
indeed, fell upon their mother. But she 
had carried a so much heavier burden that 
these days seemed bright and easeful to Mrs. 
Carroll, and the face she turned to Susan 
now was absolutely unclouded. 

“What’s all the news, Sue? Auntie’s 
well and Mary Lou? And what do they 
say now of Jinny? Don’t tell me about 
Georgie until the girls are here! And what’s 
this I hear of your throwing down Phil com- 
pletely, and setting up a new young man?” 

“Please’m, you never said I wasn’ter,” 
Susan laughed. 

““No, indeed I never did! You couldn’t 
do a more sensible thing!” 

“Oh, Aunt Jo!” The title was only by 
courtesy. “I thought you felt that every 
woman ought to have a profession!” 

“A means of livelihood, my dear, not a 
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profession necessarily! Yes, to be used in 
case she didn’t marry, or when anything 
went wrong if she did,” the older woman 
amended briskly. ‘‘ But, Sue, marriage first 
for all girls! I won’t say,” she went on 
thoughtfully, “that any marriage is better 
than none at all, but I could almost say that 
I thought that! That is, given the average 
start, I think a sensible woman has nine 
chances out of ten of making a marriage 
successful, whereas there never was a really 
complete life rounded out by a single 
woman.” 

“* My young man has what you’ll consider 
one serious fault,” said Susan, dimpling. 

“Dear, dear! And what’s that?” 

“He’s rich.” 

“Peter Coleman? Yes, of course he is! 
Mrs. Carroll frowned thoughtfully. ‘Well, 
that isn’t necessarily bad; Susan!” 

“Aunt Josephine,” Susan said, really 
shaken out of her nonsense by the serious 
tone, “do you honestly think it’s a draw- 
back? Wouldn’t you honestly rather have 
Jo, say, marry a rich man than a poor man, 
other things being equal?” 

“Honestly, no, Sue,” said Mrs. Carroll. 

“ But if the rich man was just as good and 
brave and honest and true as the poor one?” 
persisted the girl. 

“But he couldn’t be, Sue; he never is. 
The fibers of his moral and mental nature 
are too soft. He’s had no hardening. No,” 
Mrs. Carroll shook her head. ‘No, I’ve 
been rich, and I’ve been poor. If a man 
earns his money honestly himself, he grows 
old during the process, and he may or may not 
beastrong and good man. But if he merely 
inherits it, he is pretty sure not to be one.” 

“But aren’t there some exceptions?” 
asked Susan. 

Mrs. Carroll laughed at hertone. “There 
are exceptions to everything! And I 
really believe Peter Coleman is one,” she 
conceded smilingly. ‘‘Hark!”—for feet 
were running down the path outside. 

“There you are, Sue!”’ said Anna Carroll, 
putting a glowing face in the sitting-room 
door. ‘I came back for you! The others 
said they would go slowly, and we can catch 
them, if we hurry!” 

She came in, a brilliant, handsome young 
creature, in rough, well-worn walking at- 
tire and a gypsyish hat. Talking steadily, 
as they always did when together, she and 
Susan went upstairs, and Susan was lent 
a short skirt and a cap that made her 
prettier than ever. 
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Still talking, the girls presently ran down- 
stairs, and briskly followed the road that 
wound above the village to the top of 
the hill. Anna chattered of the hospital, of 
the superintendent of nurses, who was a trial 
to all the young nurses. ‘All superinten- 
dents are tyrants, I think,’ said Anna, “‘and 
we just have to shut our teeth and bear it! 
But it’s all so unnecessarily hard, and it’s 
wrong, too, for nursing the sick is one thing, 
and being teased by an irritable woman like 
that is another! However,” she concluded 
cheerfully, “T’ll graduate some day and for- 
get her! And meantime I don’t want to 
worry mother, for Phil’s just taken a real 
start, and Bett’s doctor’s bills are paid, and 
the landlord, by some miracle, has agreed to 
plaster the kitchen!” 

Billy, Jimmy, and Betsey were racing 
ahead like frolicking puppies; up banks, 
down’ banks, shrieking, singing, and 
shouting. Phil and Josephine walked to- 
gether; they were inseparable chums, and 
Susan thought them a pretty study today: 
Josephine so demurely beautiful in her 
middy jacket and tam-o’-shanter cap, and 
Philip so obviously proud of her. 

She and Anna, their hands sunk in their 
coat pockets, their hair loosening under the 
breezes, followed the others rather silently. 

And swiftly, subtly, the healing influences 
of the hour crept into Susan’s heart. What 
of these petty little hopes and joys and fears 
that fretted her like a cloud of midges day 
and night? How small they seemed in the 
wide silence of these brooding hills, with the 
sunlight lying warm on the murmuring 
ocean below, and the sweet, kindly earth 
underfoot! 

“T wish I could live out here, Nance, and 
never go near to people and things again!” 

“Oh, don’t you, Sue!” 

The way home always seemed twice the 
way out; but Susan found it a soothing, 
comforting experience today. The sun 
went behind a cloud; cows filed into the 
ranch gates for milking; a fine fog blew up 
from the sea. 

“Wonderful day, Anna!” Susan said. 
The two were alone together again. 

“These walks do make you over.”’ Anna’s 
bright face clouded a little, as she turned to 
look down the long road they had come. 
“Tt’s all so beautiful, Sue,” she said slowly, 
“and the spring is so beautiful, and books 
and music and fires are so beautiful. Why 
aren’t they enough? Nobody can take 
those things away!” 





“T know,” Susan said briefly, compre- 
hending. 

“But we set our hearts on some silly thing 
not worth one of these fogs,”’ Anna mused, 
“and nothing but that one thing seems to 
count.” 

“T know,” Susan said again. She thought 
of Peter Coleman. 

‘“‘There’s a doctor at the hospital,” Anna 
said suddenly. “‘A German, Doctor Hoff- 
man. Of course, I’m only one of twenty 
girls to him now. But I’ve often thought 
that, if I had pretty gowns and the sort of 
home—you know what I mean, Sue!—to 
which one could ask that type of really 
distinguished man—”’ 

“Well, look at my case—” began Susan. 

It was almost dark when the seven 
stormed the home kitchen, tired, chilly, 
happy, ravenous. Here they found Mrs. 
Carroll, ready to serve the big pot-roast and 
the squares of yellow corn bread, and to have 
Betsey and Billy burn their fingers trying to 
get baked sweet potatoes out of the oven. 
And here, straddling a kitchen chair, and 
noisily joyous as usual, was Peter Coleman. 
Susan knew in a happy instant that he had 
gone to find her at her aunt’s, and had fol- 
lowed her here; and during the meal that 
followed she was the maddest of all the 
mad crowd. The evening ended with songs 
about the old piano, “Loch Lomond,” 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song,’ and ‘‘ Asthore.” 
Then Susan and Peter and Billy must run 
for their hats and wraps. 

“And Peter thinks there’s money 
in my window-washer!” said Mrs. Car- 
roll, when they were all loitering in the 
doorway, while Betsey hunted for the new 
time-table. 

““Mother’s invention”? was a standing 
joke with the young Carrolls, but their 
mother had a serene belief that “some day” 
something might be done with the little 
contrivance she had thought of, some years 
ago, by which the largest of windows might 
be washed outside as easily as inside. “IT 
believe what really made me think of it was 
seeing poor maids washing fifth-story win- 
dows by sitting on the sill and tipping out!” 
she confessed one day to Susan. Now she 
had been deeply pleased by Peter’s casual 
interest in it. 

“Peter says that there’s no reason—”’ she 
began. 

“Oh, mother!” Josephine laughed indul- 
gently, as she stood with her arms about her 
mother’s waist and her bright cheek against 
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Mrs. Lancaster, opening the bedroom door, found Susan in tears, kneeling by the bed. “Why, 
lovey! lovey! What is it, dear? ™ 


her mother’s shoulder, “you’ve not been 
taking Peter seriously!” 

“Jo, when I ask you to take me seriously 
it'll be time for you to get so fresh!” said 
Peter neatly. ‘Your mother is the Lady 
Edison of the Pacific Coast, and don’t you 
forget it! I’m going to talk to some men at 
the shop about this thing—”’ 

“Say, if you do, I'll make some blue- 
prints,” Billy volunteered. 

“You’re on!”’ agreed Mr. Coleman. 

“You wouldn’t want to market this your- 
self, Mrs. Carroll?” 

“Well, no, I don’t think so. No, I’m 
sure I wouldn’t! Id rather sell it for a 
lump sum—” 

“To be not less than three dollars,” 
laughed Phil. 

“Less than three hundred, you mean!” 
said the interested Peter. 

“Three hundred!” Mrs. Carroll ex- 
claimed. ‘Do you suppose so?” 

“Why, Idon’tknow— ButIcan find out.” 


The trio, running for their boat, left the 
little family rather excited, for the first time, 
over the window-cleaner. 

“But, Peter, is there really something in 
it?’’ asked Susan, on the boat. 

“Well, there might be. Anyway, it 
seemed a good chance to give them a lift, 
don’t you know?” he said, with his ingenu- 
ous blush. Susan loved him for the gener- 
ous impulse. She had sometimes fancied 
him a little indifferent to the sufferings of the 
less fortunate; and this proof of the con- 
trary warmed her to the very heart. 

On the following Saturday, Susan had the 
unexpected experience of shopping with 
Mrs. Lancaster and Georgie for the latter’s 
trousseau. It was unlike any shopping that 
they had ever done before, inasmuch as the 
doctor’s unclaimed bride had received from 
her lord the sum of three hundred dollars for 
the purpose. 

At six o’clock the three met the doctor at 
the Vienna Bakery for tea, and Georgie, 
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quite lofty in her attitude when only her 
mother and cousin were to be impressed, 
seemed suddenly to lose her powers of 
speech. She answered the doctor’s outline 
of his plans only by monosyllables. “Yes” 
—“All right”’—“That’s nice, Joe.” Her 
face was burning red. 

“But, ma—ma and I—and Sue, too, 
don’t you, Sue?”’ she stammered presently— 
“we think—and don’t you think it would 
be as well yourself, Joe, if I went back with 
ma tonight—” 

Susan, anxiously looking toward the doc- 
tor at this, felt a little thrill run over her 
whole body at the sudden glimpse of the 
confident male she had in his reply, or 
rather, lack of reply. For after a vague, 
absent glance at Georgie, he took a time- 
table out of his pocket and addressed his 
mother-in-law: 

“We'll be back next Sunday, Mrs. Lan- 
caster. But don’t worry if you don’t hear 
from Georgie that day, for we may be late, 
and mother naturally won’t want us to run 
off the moment we get home. But on 
Monday, Georgie can go over if she wants 
to. Perhaps I'll drive her over, if I can.” 

“‘He was the coolest—!”’ Susan said, half 
annoyed, half admiring, to Mary Lou, late 
that night. The boarding-house had been 
pleasantly fluttered by the departure of the 
bride; and Mrs. Lancaster, in spite of her- 
self, had enjoyed the little distinction of be- 
ing that personage’s mother. 

Susan spent the evening in innocently 
amorous dreams over her game of patience! 
What a wonderful thing, if one loved a man, 
to fare forth into the world with him as his 
wife! 

CHAPTER XI 
Billy 


“T have about as much chance with Jo 
Carroll as a dead rat,” said Billy suddenly. 
He was busied with his drafting-board and 
the little box of draftsman’s instruments 
that Susan always found fascinating, and 
had been scowling and puffing over his 
work. 

“Why?” Susan asked, laughing outright. 

“‘Oh, she’s so darn busy!” Billy said, and 
returned to his work. 

Susan pondered it. She wished she were 
so “darn” busy that Peter Coleman 
might have to scheme and plan to see her. 
After a while, she interrupted Billy again, 
this time in rather an odd tone, “Billy, I 
want to ask you something—” 





’ 


“Ask away,” said Billy, giving her one 
somewhat startled glance. 

Susan let a few silent minutes pass be- 
fore she laid a card carefully in place, 
studied it with her head on one side, and said 
casually, in rather a husky voice, “Billy, if 
a man takes a girl everywhere, and gives 
her things, and seems to want to be with her 
all the time, he’s in love with her, isn’t he?” 

Billy, apparently absorbed in what he was 
doing, cleared his throat before he answered 
carelessly: ‘‘Well, it might depend, Sue. 
When a man in my position does it, a girl 
knows gosh-darn well that if I spend my 
good hard money on her, I mean business!” 

“But—it mightn’t be so—with a rich 
man?” hazarded Susan bravely. 

“Why, I don’t know, Sue.” An embar- 
rassed red had crept into William’s cheeks. 
“Of course if a fellow kissed her—” 

“Oh, heavens!” cried Susan, scarlet in 
turn, “he never did anything like that!” 

“Didn’t, hey?” William looked blank. 

“Oh, never!’ Susan said, meeting his look 
bravely. ‘‘He’s—he’s too much of a gen- 
tleman, Bill!” 

“Perhaps that’s being a gentleman, and 
perhaps it’s not,” said Billy, scowling. “He 
—but he—he makes love to you, doesn’t 
he?” The crude phrase was the best he 
could master in this delicate matter. 

“T don’t—I don’t know!” said Susan, 
laughing, but with flaming cheeks. ‘‘That’s 
it! He—he isn’t sentimental. I don’t be- 
lieve he ever would be. It’s not his nature. 
He doesn’t take anything very seriously, 
you know. We talk all the time, but not 
about really serious things.” It sounded a 
little lame. Susan halted. 

“Of course, Coleman’s a perfectly decent 
fellow—” Billy began, with brotherly un- 
easiness. 

“Oh, absolutely!” Susan could laugh, in 
her perfect confidence. ‘He acts exactly as 
if I were his sister, or another boy. He 
never even—put his arm about me,” she 
explained, ‘and I—I don’t know just what 
he does mean—” 

“Sure,” said Billy thoughtfully. 

“Of course there’s no reason why a man 
and a girl can’t be good friends just as two 
men would,” Susan said, more lightly, after 
a pause. 

“Oh, yes, there is! Don’t you fool your- 
self!”’ Billy said gloomily. “That’s all rot!” 

“Well, a girl can’t stay moping in the 
house until a man comes along and says, 
‘If I take you to the theater, it means I want 











to marry you!’”’ Susan declared with spirit. 
““T—I can’t very well turn to Peter now and 
say, ‘This ends everything, unless you are 
in earnest!’”’ 

Her distress, her earnestness, her eagerness 
for his opinion, had carried her quite out 
of herself. She rested her face in her hands, 
and fixed her anxious eyes upon him. 

“Well, here’s the way I figure it out,” 
Billy said, drawing his pencil slowly along 
the edge of his T-square, and squinting at it 
absorbedly. ‘Coleman has a crush on you 
all right, and he’d rather be with you than 
with anyone else—” 

“Ves,” nodded Susan. 
because—” 

“Well! But you see you're so fixed that 
you can’t entertain him here, Sue, and you 
don’t exactly run in his crowd, so when he 
wants to see you, he has to go out of his 
way to do it. So his rushing you doesn’t 
mean as much as it otherwise would.” 

“T suppose that’s true,’ Susan said, with 
a sinking heart. 

“The chances are that he doesn’t want to 
get married at all yet,” pursued Billy mer- 
cilessly, “‘and he thinks that if he gives you 
a good time and doesn’t—doesn’t go any 
further, he’s playing fair.” 

“That’s what I think,” Susan said, fight- 
ing a sensation of sickness. Her heart was 
a cold weight; she hoped that she was not 
going to cry. 

“But all the same, Sue,” Billy resumed 
more briskly, “‘you can see that it wouldn’t 
take much to bring an affair like that to a 
finish. Coleman’s rich—he can marry if he 
pleases; and he wants what he wants. 
You couldn’t just stop short, I suppose? 
You couldn’t simply turn down all his invi- 
tations, and refuse everything?” he broke 
off to ask. 

“Billy, how could I? 
office!” 

“Well, that’s an advantage,in away. It 
keeps the thing in his mind. Either way, 
you’re no worse off for stopping everything 
now, Sue. If he’s in earnest, he’ll not be put 
off by that, and if he’s not, you save your- 
self from—from perhaps beginning to care.” 

Susan could have kissed the top of Billy’s 
rumpled head for the tactful close. She 
had thrown her pride to the winds tonight, 
but she loved him for remembering it. 

“But he would think that I cared!” she 
objected. 

“Let him! That won’t hurt you. Sim- 
ply say that your aunt disapproves of your 
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being so much with him, and stop short.” 


Billy went on working, and Susan shuf-’ 


fled her pack for a new game. 

“Thank you, Bill,” she said at last, grate- 
fully. “I’m glad I told you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” said William 
gruffly. 

There was a silence until Mary Lou came 
in, to rip up her old velvet hat and specu- 
late upon the dangers of a trip to Virginia 
City. 

CHAPTER XII 
The Engagement 


Life presented itself in a new aspect to 
Susan Brown. A hundred little events and 
influences combining had made it seem to 
her less a grab-bag from which one drew 
good or bad at haphazard, and more a ra- 
tional problem, to be worked out with arbi- 
trarily supplied materials. The race was 
not to the swift, but to the faithful. What 
other people had done she, by following the 
old copy-book rules of the honest policy, the 
early rising, the power of knowledge, the in- 
finite capacity for taking pains that was 
genius, could do, too. She had been the toy 
of chance too long. She would grasp chance 
now and make it serve her. The persever- 
ance that Anna brought to her hospital 
work, that Josephine exercised in her stud- 
ies, Susan, lacking a gift, lacking special 
training, would seriously devote to the busi- 
ness of getting married. Girls did marry. 
She would presumably marry some day, and 
Peter Coleman would marry. Why not, 
having advanced a long way in this direc- 
tion, each other? 

There was, in fact, no alternative in her 
case. She knew no other eligible man half 
as well. If Peter Coleman went out of her 
life, what remained? A somewhat insecure 
position in a wholesale drug house, at forty 
dollars a month, and half a third-story bed- 
room in a boarding-house. 

Susan was not a calculating person. She 
knew that Peter Coleman liked her im- 
mensely, and that he could love her deeply, 
too. She knew that her feeling for him was 
held from an extreme only by an inherited 
feminine instinct of self-preservation. Mar- 
riage, and especially this marriage, meant to 
hera great many pleasant things—a splendid, 
lovable man with whom to share life, a big 
home to manage and delight in, and a con- 
spicuous place in society, one that she knew 
she could fill gracefully and well. Mar- 
riage meant children, dear little white-clad 
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sons with sturdy bare knees, and tiny 
daughters half smothered in lace and rib- 
bons; it meant power, power to do good, to 
develop her own gifts; it meant, above all, a 
solution of the problems of her youth. No 
more speculations, no more vagaries! Safely 
anchored, happily absorbed in normal cares 
and pleasures, Susan could rest on her lau- 
rels and look about her in placid content! 

No more serious thought assailed her. 
Other thoughts than these were not “nice.” 
Susan safeguarded her wandering fancies as 
sternly as she did herselfi—would as quickly 
have let Peter, or any other man, kiss her 
as to have dreamed of the fundamental and 
essential elements of marriage. These, said 
auntie, “came later.” Susan was quite 
content to ignore them. That the ques- 
tions that “came later” might ruin her life 
or unmake her compact, she did not know. 
At this point it might have made no differ- 
ence in her attitude. Her affection for 
Peter was quite as fresh and pure as her 
feeling for a particularly beloved brother 
would have been. 


“You're dated three-deep for Thursday 
night, I presume?” 

“Peter—how you do creep up behind 
one!’”’ Susan turned, on the ‘“‘deck,” to 
face him laughingly. ‘What did you say?” 

“T said—but where are you going?” 

“Upstairs to lunch. Where did you 
think?” Susan exhibited the little package 
inherhand. ‘Do I look likea person about 
to go toa Browning cotillion, or to take a dip 
in the Pacific?” 

“No,” gurgled Peter, “but I was wishing 
we could lunch together. However, I’m 
dated with Hunter. But what about 
Thursday night?” 

“Thursday?” Susan reflected. “Peter, 
I can’t!” 

“All foolishness. You can.” 

“No, honestly! Georgie and Joe are com- 
ing. The first time.” 

“Oh, but you don’t have to be there!” 

“Oh, yes, but I do!” 

“Well—” Mr. Coleman picked a limp 
rubber bathing-cap from the top of a case 
and distended it on two well-groomed hands. 
“Well, Evangeline, how’s Sat.? The great 
American pay-day!” 

“Busy Saturday, too. 
sorry, Peter.” 

“Woman, you lie!” 

“Of course you can insult me, sir. I’m 
only a working-girl!”’ 


Too bad. I’m 












“No, but whom have you a date with?” 
Peter said curiously. ‘“You’re blushing 
like mad! You’re not engaged at all!” 

“Ves,Iam. Truly. Lydia Lord is tak: 
ing the civil service examinations; she 
wants to get a position in the public library. 
And I promised that I’d take Mary’s dinner 
up and sit with her.” 

“Oh, shucks! You could get out of that! 
However—I'll tell you what, Susan. I was 
going off with Russ on Sunday, but I'll get out 
of it, and we’ll go see guard-mount at the Pre- 
sidio, and have tea with Aunt Clara, what?” 

“T don’t believe they have guard-mount 
on Sundays.” 

“Well, then, we'll go feed the goldfish in 
the Japanese gardens—they eat on Sun- 
days, the poor things! Nobody ever con- 
verted them.” 

“Honestly, Peter—” 

“Look here, Susan!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly aroused. .‘‘Are you trying to throw 
me down? Well; of all the gall!” 

Susan’s heart began to thump. 

““No, of course I’m not!” 

“Well, then, shall I get tickets for Mon- 
day night?” 

“Not Monday.” 

“Look here, Susan! Somebody’s been 
stuffing you, I can see it! Was it auntie? 
Come on, now, what’s the matter, all of 
a sudden?” 

““There’s nothing sudden about it,’’ Susan 
said, with dignity, “‘but auntie does think 
that I go about with you a good deal—” 

Peter was silent. Susan, stealing a glance 
at his face, saw that it was very red. 

“Oh, I love that! I’m crazy about it!” 
he said, grinning. Then with sudden mas- 
terfulness: ‘‘That’s all rot! I’m coming for 
you on Sunday, and we'll go feed the fishes!” 

And he was gone. Susan ate her luncheon 
very thoughtfully, satisfied on the whole 
with the first application of the new plan. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. Coleman duly 
presented himself at the boarding-house, but 
he was accompanied by Miss Fox—to whom 
Susan, who saw her occasionally at the 
Saunders’, had taken a vague dislike—and 
by a Mr. Horace Carter, fat, sleepy, and 
slightly bald at twenty-six. 

“T brought ’em along to pacify auntie,” 
said Peter on the car. 

Susan made a little grimace. 

“You don’t like Con? Oh, she’s loads of 
sport!’”’ he assured her. ‘And you'll like 
Carter, too!” 

But Susan liked nobody and nothing 




















“I wish people would mind their own business,” Peter said vexedly. There was a pause. Then he 
added cheerfully: ‘Tell “em we're engaged, then! That’ll shut ‘em up!” 
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that day. It was a failure from beginning 
to end. The sky was overcast, gloomy. 
Not a leaf stirred on the dripping trees in 
the silent park; fog filled all the little 
cafions. There were very few children on 
the merry-go-rounds or in the swings, and 
very few pleasure-seekers in the museum 
and the conservatories. Miss Fox was quite 
comfortable in white furs, but Susan felt 
chilly. She tried to strike a human spark 
from Mr. Carter, but failed. Attempts at a 
general conversation also fell flat. 

They listened to the band for a little 
while, but it was too cold to sit still very 
long, and when Peter proposed tea at the 
Occidental, Susan visibly brightened. But 
the shamed color rose in her face when Miss 
Fox languidly assured him that if he wanted 
her mother to scalp her, well and good; if 
not, he would please not mention tea 
down-town. She added that mama was 
having a tea herself today or she would ask 
them all to come home with her. This put 
Susan in an uncomfortable position of which 
she had to make the best. 

“Tf it wasn’t for an assorted bunch of 
boarders,” said Susan, “‘I would ask you all 
to our house.” 

Miss Fox eyed her curiously a moment, 
then spoke to Peter: ‘Well, do let’s do 
something, Peter! Let’s go to the Japa- 
nese garden.” 

To the Japanese garden they went, for a 
most unsatisfactory tea. Miss Fox, it ap- 
peared, had been to Japan—‘‘with Dolly 
Ripley, Peter,” said she, carelessly mention- 
ing the greatest of California’s heiresses, and 
she delighted the little bowing, smiling tea- 
woman with a few words in her native 
tongue. Susan admired this accomplish- 
ment, with the others, as she drank the 
tasteless fluid from tiny bowls. 

Only four o’clock! What an endless 
afternoon it had been! 

Peter took her home, and they chatted on 
the steps gaily enough in the winter twi- 


light. But Susan cried herself to sleep that 
night. This first departure from her rule 


had proved humiliating and disastrous; she 
determined not to depart from it again. 
Georgie and the doctor came to the house 
for the one-o’clock Christmas dinner, the 
doctor instantly antagonizing his wife’s 
family by the remark that his mother always 
had her Christmas dinner at night, and had 
“consented” to their coming on condition 
that they come home again early in the 
afternoon. However, it was delightful to 











have Georgie back again, and the cousins 
talked and laughed together for an hour in 
Mary Lou’sroom. Almost the first question 
from the bride was of Susan’s love-affair, 
and what Peter’s Christmas gift had been. 

“Tt hasn’t come yet, so I don’t know my- 
self!”” Susan said readily. But that eve- 
ning, when Georgie was gone and her aunt 
and cousins were at church, she sat down to 
write to Peter. 


My DEAR PETER: 

This is a perfectly exquisite pin, and you are a 
dear to have remembered my admiring a pearl cres- 
cent months ago. I never saw a pin that I liked 
better, but it’s far too handsome a gift for me to 
keep. I haven’t even dared show it to auntie and 
the girls! I am sending it back to you, though I 
hate to let it go, and thank you a thousand times. 

Always affectionately yours, 
SuSAN Brown. 


Peter answered immediately, from the 
country house where he was spending the 
holidays. Susan read his letter in the 
office, two days after Christmas. 


DEAR Pansy IRENE: 

I see auntie’s fine Italian hand in this! You 
wait till your father gets home, I’ll learn you to sass 
back! Tell Mrs. Lancaster that it’s an imitation 
and came in a box of lemon-drops, and put it on this 
instant! The more you wear the better, this cold 
weather! 

I’ve got the bulliest terrier ever, from George. 
Show him to you next week. 

PETER. 


Frowning thoughtfully, her eyes still on 
the scribbled half-sheet, Susan sat down at 
her desk and reached for paper ar.d pen. 
She wrote readily, and sent the letter out at 
once by the office-boy. 


DEAR PETER: 

Please don’t make any more fuss about the pin. 
I can’t accept it, and that’s all there is to it. The 
candy was quite enough—I thought you were going 
to send me books. Hadn’t you better change your 
mind and serid me a book? 





As ever, S.B. 


To which Peter, after a week’s interval, 
answered briefly: 
DEAR SUSAN: ’ 

This fuss about the pin gives me a pain. I gave 
a dozen gifts handsomer than that, and nobody else 
seems to be kicking. 


Be a good zirl, and Love the Giver, 
PETER. 


This ended the correspondence. Susan 
put the pin away in the back of her bureau 
drawer, and tried not to think about the 
matter. 

January was cold and dark. Life seemed 
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to be made to match. Susan caught cold 
from a worn-out overshoe, and spent an 
afternoon and a day in bed, enjoying the 
rest from her aching head to her tired feet, 
but protesting against each one of the 
twenty trips that Mary Lou made up and 
down stairs for her comfort. She went back 
to the office on the third day, but felt sick 
and miserable for a long time, and gained 
strength slowly. 

One rainy day, when Peter Coleman was 
alone in Mr. Brauer’s office, she took the lit- 
tle jeweler’s box in and laid it beside him 
on the desk. 

“This is all darn foolishness!” Peter said, 
really annoyed. 

“Well,” Susan shrugged wearily, “it’s 
the way I feel about it.”’ 

“T thought you were more of a sport!” he 
said impatiently, holding the box as if he 
did not quite know what to do with it. 

“Perhaps I’m not,” Susan said quietly. 
She felt as if the world were slowly, dis- 
mally coming to an end; but she stood her 
ground. 

An awkward silence ensued. Peter slipped 
the little box into his pocket. They were 
both standing at his high desk, resting their 
elbows upon it, and half turned, so that they 
faced each other. 

“Well,” he said discontentedly, “I’ve 
got to give you something or other for 
Christmas. What’ll it be?” 

“Nothing at all, Peter,’’ Susan protested. 
“Just don’t say anything more about it!” 

He meditated, scowling. “Are you dated 
for tomorrow night?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Susan said simply. The ab- 
sence of explanation was extremely signifi- 
cant. 

“So you're not going out with me any 
more?” he asked, after a pause. 

‘“*Not—for a while,”’ Susan agreed, with a 
little difficulty. She felt a horrible inclina- 
tion to cry. 

“Well, gosh, I hope somebody is pleased 
at the trouble she has made!”’ Peter burst 
out angrily. 

“Tf you mean auntie, Peter,” indignation 
dried Susan’s tears,‘‘ you are quite mistaken! 
Anyway, she would be quite right not to want 
me to accept expensive gifts from a man 
whose position is so different from my own—”’ 

“Rot!” said Peter, flushing. ‘“‘That sounds 
like servants’ talk!” 

“Well, of course I know it is nonsense—” 
Susan began. And despite her utmost 
effort, two tears slipped down her cheeks. 
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“And if we were engaged it would be all 
right, is that it?’’ Peter said, after an em- 
barrassed pause. 

“Yes, but I don’t want you to think for 
one instant—” Susan began, with flaming 
cheeks. 

“T wish to the Lord people would mind 
their own business,” Peter said vexedly. 
There was a pause. Then he added cheer- 
fully: “Tell ’em we're engaged, then! 
That'll shut ’em up!” 

The world rocked for Susan. ‘Oh, but, 
Peter, we can’t—it wouldn’t be true!”’ 

“Why wouldn't it be true?”’ he demanded 
perversely. 

“Because we aren’t!’’ persisted Susan, 
rubbing an old blot on the desk with a damp 
forefinger. 

“T thought one day we said that when I 
was forty-five and you were forty-one we 
were going to get married?” Peter pres- 
ently reminded her, half in earnest, half 
irritated. 

““T)-d-did we?”’ stammered Susan, smiling 
up at him through a mist of tears. 

“Sure we did. We said we were going to 
start a stock-ranch and raise racers, don’t 
you remember?”’ 

A faint recollection of the old joke came 
toher. ‘Well, then, are we to let people 
know that in twenty years we intend to 
be married?” she asked, laughing un- 
certainly. 

Peter gave his delighted shout of amuse- 
ment. The conversation had returned to 
familiar channels. 

“Lord, don’t tell anyone! We'll know it, 
that’s enough!”’ he said. ; 

That was all. There was no chance for 
sentiment, they could not even clasp hands, 
here in the office. Susan, back at her desk, 
tried to remember exactly what had been 
said and implied. 

“ Peter, I’ll have to tell auntie!’’ she had 
exclaimed. 

Peter had not objected, had not answered 
indeed. “T’ll have to take my time about 
telling my aunt,” he had said, “but there’s 
time snough! See here, Susan, I’m dated 
with Barney White in Berkeley tonight—is 
that all right?”’ 

“Surely!’’ Susan had assured him laugh- 
ingly. 

“You see,” Peter had explained, “it'll be 
a very deuce of a time before we'll want 
everyone to know. There’s any number of 
things to do. So perhaps it’s just as well if 
people don’t suspect—” 
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“Peter, how extremely like you not to 
care what people think as long as we’re not 
engaged, and not to want them to suspect 
it when we are!’’ Susan could say, smiling 
above the deep hurt in her heart. 

And Peter laughed cheerfully again. 

Then Mr. Brauer came in, and Susan 
went back to her desk, brain and heart in a 
whirl. But presently one fact disengaged 
itself from a mist of doubts and misgivings, 
hopes and terrors: she and Peter were en- 
gaged to be married! What if vows and 
protestations, plans and confidences, were 
still all to come, what if the very first kiss 
was still to come? The essential thing re- 
mained—they were engaged. 

Peter was not, at this time, quite the ideal 
lover. But in what was he ever conven- 
tional—when did he ever do th: expected 
thing? No; she would gain so much more 
than any other woman ever had gained by 
her marriage, she would so soon enter on a 
life that would make these days seem only a 
troubled dream, that she could well afford 
to dispense with some of the things her 
romantic nature half expected now. It 
might not be quite comprehensible in him, 
but it was certainly a convenience for her 
that he seemed so to dread an announce- 
ment just now. She must have some gowns 
for the entertainments that would be given for 
them; she must have some money saved for 
a trousseau; she must arrange a little tea at 
home, when, the boarders being eliminated, 
Peter could come to meet a few of the very 
special old friends. These things took 
time. Susan spent the dreamy, happy 
afternoon in desultory planning. She was 
engaged to Peter Coleman! 

On going home the following evening, she 
found a great box of American Beauty roses 
waiting for her, and a smaller box with 
them—the pearl crescent again! What 
could the happy Susan do but pin on a rose 
with the crescent, and go singing down to 
dinner? 

“Lovey, auntie doesn’t like to see you 
wearing a pin like that!” Mrs. Lancaster 
said, noticing it with troubled eyes. ‘‘ Didn’t 
Peter send it to you?” 

“Yes’m,” said Susan, dimpling, as she 
kissed the older woman. 

“Don’t you know that a man has no re- 
spect for a girl who doesn’t keep him a little 
at a distance, dear?” 

“Oh—is—that—so!” Susan spun her 
aunt about in a mad reel. 

“Susan!” gasped Mrs. Lancaster. Her 






voice changed, she caught the girl by the 
shoulders, and looked into the radiant face. 
“Susan?” she asked. ‘My child—!” 

And Susan strangled her with a hug, and 
whispered: ‘‘Yes—yes—yes! But don’t 
you dare tell anyone!”’ 

Poor Mrs. Lancaster was quite unable to 
tell anyone anything for a few moments. 
She sat down in her place, mechanically re- 
turning the evening greetings of her guests. 
Her handsome, florid face was quite pale. 
The soup came on, and she roused herself to 
serve it; dinner went its usual way. 

But, going upstairs after dinner, Mary 
Lou, informed of the great event in some 
mysterious way, gave Susan’s waist a girlish 
squeeze and said joyously: “Ma had to tell 
me, Sue! I am so glad!” and Virginia, sit- 
ting with bandaged eyes in a darkened 
room, held out both hands to her cousin, 
later in the evening, and said, “‘God bless 
our dear little girl!” Billy knew it too, for, 
the next morning, he gave Susan one of his 
shattering hand-grasps and muttered that 
he was ‘darned glad, and Coleman was 
darned lucky’’; and Georgie, who was feel- 
ing a little better than usual, though still 
pale and limp, came in to rejoice and ex- 
claim later in the day, a Sunday. 

All of this made Susan vaguely uneasy. 
It was true, of course, and yet somehow it 
was all too new, too strange, to be taken 
quite happily as a matter of course. She 
could only smile when Mary Lou assured 
her that she must keep a little carriage; 
when Virginia sighed, ‘‘ To think of the good 
that you can do!”; when Georgie warned 
her against living with the old people. 

“Please, please don’t tell anyone else, 
though, auntie!”” she besought over and 
over again. 

“My darling, not for the world! I can 
perfectly appreciate the delicacy of feeling 
that makes you wish to leave all that to 
Peter! And who knows? Only ourselves, 
and Billy, who is as close to you as a dear 
brother could be, and Joe—” 

“Oh, is Georgie going to tell Joe?”’ Susan 
asked, dismayed. 

“Well, now, perhaps she won’t,” Mrs. 
Lancaster said soothingly. ‘And I think 
you will find that a certain young gentleman 
is only too anxious to tell his friends what a 
lovely girl he has won!” finished auntie archly. 

Susan was somehow wretchedly certain 
that she would find nothing of the kind. As 
a matter of fact, it chanced to be a week 
when she had no engagements made with 
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Peter, and two days went by— 
three—and still she did not 
hear from him. 

By Thursday she was 
acutely miserable. 
He was evidently 
purposely avoiding 
her. Susan had been 
sleeping badly for 
several nights; she 
felt feverish with 
anxiety and uncer- 
tainty. On Thurs- 
day, when the girls 
filed out of the office | 
at noon, she kept heat 
her seat, for Peter 
was in the small of- 
fice and she felt as if 
she must have a 
talk with him or 
die. She heard him 
come into Front 
Office the moment 
she was alone, and 
began to fuss with 
her desk, without 
raising her eyes. 

“Hello!” said 
Peter, sitting on a 
corner of the desk. 
“Tve been terribly 
busy with the Gerald 
theatricals, and 
that’s why you 
haven’t seenme. I 
promised Mary Ger- 
ald two months ago AG 
that I’d be in ’em, UN 
but by George! she’s : 
leaving the whole 
darn thing to me! How are you?” 

So gay, so big, so infinitely dear! Susan’s 
doubts melted like mist. She wanted only 
not to make him angry. 

“I’ve been wondering where you were,” 
she said mildly. 

“And a little bit mad in spots?” queried 
Peter. 

“Well—” Susan took firm grip of her 
courage. “After our little talk on Satur- 
day,” she reminded him smilingly. 

“Sure,” said Peter. And after a mo- 
ment, thoughtfully staring down at the desk, 
he added again, rather heavily, “Sure.” 

“T told my aunt—I had to,” said Susan 
then. 

“Well, that’s all right,” Peter responded, 
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Susan!" gasped Mrs. Lan- 
caster. Her voice changed, she 
caught the girl by the shoulders, 
and looked into her radiant 
face. “Susan?” she asked. 
“My child—!** And Susan 
strangled her with a hug, and 
whispered: “Yes — yes yest 
But don't you dare tell anyone! 






after a perceptible pause. “Nobody else 
knows?” 

“Oh, nobody!” Susan answered, her 
heart fluttering nervously at his tone and 
her courage suddenly failing. 

“And auntie will keep mum, of course?” 
he said thoughtfully. “It would be so 
deuced awkward, Susan,” he began. 

“Oh, I know it!” she said eagerly. It 
seemed so much, after the unhappy appre- 
hensions of the few days past, to have him 
acknowledge the engagement, to have him 
concerned only that it should not be prema- 
turely made known! 

“Can’t we have dinner together this 
evening, Sue? And go see that man at the 
Orpheum—they say he’s a wonder!” 
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““Why, yes, we could. Peter Susan 
made a brave resolution. ‘‘Peter, couldn’t 
you dine with us, at auntie’s, I mean?” 

“Why, yes, I could,” he said hesitatingly. 
But the moment had given Susan time to 
reconsider the impulsively given invitation. 
For a dozen reasons, she did not want to 
take Peter home with her tonight. The 
single one that the girls and auntie would 
be quite unable to conceal the fact that they 
knew of her engagement was enough. So, 
when Peter said regretfully: “ But I thought 
we’d have more fun alone! Telephone your 
aunt and ask her if we can’t have a pious 
little dinner at the Palace or at the Occi- 
dental—we’ll not see anybody there!” 
Susan was only too glad to agree. 

Auntie of course consented; a little leni- 
ence was permissible now. 

“« , . . But not supper afterward, dear,” 
said auntie. ‘If Peter teases, tell him that 
he will have you to himself soon enough! 
And, Sue,” she added, with a hint of re- 
proach in her voice, ‘remember that we 
expect to see Peter out here very soon. Of 
course it’s not as if your mother was alive, 
dear; I know that! Still, even an old 
auntie has some claim!” 

“Well, auntie darling,” said Susan, very 
low, “I asked him to dinner tonight. And 
then it occurred to me, don’t you know?— 
that it might be better—” 

“Gracious me, don’t think of bringing 
him out here that way!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Lancaster. “No, indeed. You’re quite 
right. But arrange it for very soon, Sue.” 

“Oh, surely I will!” Susan said, relieved. 

After an afternoon of happy anticipation, 
it was a little disappointing to find that she 
and Peter were not to be alone; a gentle, 
pretty Miss Hall and her very charming 
brother were added to the party when Peter 
met Susan at six o’clock. 

“Friends of Aunt Clara’s,”’ Peter ex- 
plained to Susan. “TI had to!” 

Susan, liking the Halls, sensibly made the 
best of them. She let Miss Katherine mo- 
nopolize Peter, and did her best to amuse 
Sam. She was in high spirits at dinner, 
laughed and kept the others laughing dur- 
ing the play—for the plan had been changed 
for these guests —and afterward was 
so amusing and gay at the little supper- 
party that Peter was his most admiring self 
all the way home. But Susan went to bed 
with a baffled aching in her heart. This 
was not being engaged; something was 
wrong. 


She did not see Peter on Friday; caught 
only a glimpse of him on Saturday; and on 
Sunday learned from one of the newspapers 
that ‘‘Mr. Peter Coleman, who was to have 
a prominent part in the theatricals to take 
place at Mrs. Newton Gerald’s home next 
week, would probably accompany Mr. For- 
rest Gerald on a trip to the Orient in Febru- 
ary, to be gone for some months.” 

Susan folded the paper and sat staring 
blankly ahead of her for a long time. Then 
she went to the telephone, and, half stunned 
by the violent beating of her heart, called 
for the Baxter residence. 

Burns answered. Mr. Coleman had gone 
out about an hour ago with Mr. White— 
Burns did not know where. Mr. Coleman 
would be back for a seven-o’clock dinner. 
Certainly, Burns would ask him to tele- 
phone at once to Miss Brown. 

Excited, troubled, and yet not definitely 
apprehensive, Susan dressed herself very 
prettily and went out into the clear, crisp 
sunshine. She decided suddenly to go and 
see Georgie. She would come home early, 
hear from Peter, perhaps dine with him and 
his uncle and aunt. And when she saw 
him she would tell him, in the jolliest and 
sweetest way, that he must make his plans 
to have their engagement announced at 
once. Any other course was unfair to her, 
to him, to his friends. 

If Peter objected, Susan would assume an 
offended air. That would subdue him in- 
stantly. Or, if it did not, they might quar- 
rel, and Susan liked the definiteness of a 
quarrel. She must force this thing to a con- 
clusion one way or the other now; her own 
dignity demanded it. As for Peter, his own 
choice was as limited as hers. He must 
agree to the announcement—and after all, 
why shouldn’t he agree to it?—or he must 
give Susan up, once and for all. Susan 
smiled. He wouldn’t do that! 

It was a delightful day. The cars were 
filled with holiday-makers, and through the 
pleasant sunshine of the streets young par- 
ents were guiding white-coated toddlers, 
and beautifully dressed little girls were 
wheeling dolls. Peter had not telephoned. 
Susan, quietly determined to treat him, or 
attempt to treat him, with at least the 
frank protest she would have shown to 
another girl, telephoned to the Baxter 
house at once. Mr. Coleman was not yet 
at home. 

Some of her resolution crumbled. It was 
very hard to settle down after supper to an 

























































evening of solitaire. In these quiet hours 
Susan felt less confident of Peter’s attitude 
when she announced her ultimatum; felt 
that she must not jeopardize their friend- 
ship now, must run no risks. 

She had worked herself into a despondent 
and discouraged frame of mind when the 


telephone rang, at ten o’clock. It was 
Peter. 
“Hello, Sue!” said Peter gaily. “I’m 


just in. Burns said that you telephoned.” 

“Burns said no more than the truth,” 
said Susan. It was the old note of levity, 
anything but natural to tonight’s mood and 
the matter in hand. But it was what 
Peter expected and liked. She heard him 
laugh. 

“Ves, he’s a truthful little soul. 
takes after me. What was it?” 

Susan made a wry mouth in the dark. 

“Nothing at all,” she said, “I just tele- 
phoned—I thought we might go out some- 
where together.” 

“Great Heaven, we’re engaged!”’ she re- 
minded her sinking heart fiercely. 

“Oh, too bad! I was at the Gerald’s, at 
one of those darned rehearsals.” 

A silence. 

“Oh, all right!” said Susan. A writhing 
sickness of spirit threatened to engulf her, 
but her voice was quiet. 

“T’m sorry, Sue,” Peter said quickly, in a 
lower tone. “I couldn’t very well get out of 
it without having them all suspect. You 
can see that!” 

Susan knew him so well! He had never 
had to do anything against his will. He 
couldn’t understand that his engagement 
entailed any obligations. He merely want- 
ed always to be happy and popular, and 
have everyone else happy and _ popular, 
too. 

“And what about this trip to Japan with 
Mr. Gerald?” she asked. 

There was another silence. Then Peter 
said, in an annoyed tone, “Oh, Lord, that 
would probably be for a month, or six 
weeks at the outside!”’ 

“T see,” said Susan tonelessly. 

“T’ve got Forrest here with me tonight,” 
said Peter, apropos of nothing. 

“Oh, then I won’t keep you!” Susan said. 

“Well,” he laughed, “‘don’t be so polite 
about it!—I’ll see you tomorrow?” 

“Surely,” Susan said. “Good night.” 

She did not sleep that night. Excite- 
ment, anger, shame, kept her wakeful and 
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tossing, hour after hour. Susan’s head 
ached, her face burned, her thoughts were in 
a mad whirl. What to do—what to do— 
what to do—! How to get out of this tangle; 
where to go to begin again, away from these 
people, who knew her and loved her, and 
would drive her mad with their sympathy 
and curiosity! 

The clock struck three—four—five. At 
five o’clock Susan, suddenly realizing her 
own loneliness and loss, burst into bitter 
crying, and after that she slept. 

The next day, from the office, she wrote 
to Peter Coleman. 





My DEAR PETER: 

I am beginning to think that our little talk in the 
office a week ago was a mistake, and that you think 
so. I don’t say anything of my own feelings; you 
know them. I want to ask you honestly to tell me 
of yours. Things cannot go on this way. 

Affectionately, 
SUSAN. 

This was on Monday. On Tuesday the 
papers recorded everywhere Mr. Peter Cole- 
man’s remarkable success in Mrs. Newton 
Gerald’s private theatricals. On Wednes- 
day, Susan found a letter from him on her 
desk, in the early afternoon, scribbled on the 
handsome stationery of his club. 


MY DEAR SUSAN: 

I shall always think that you are the bulliest girl 
I ever knew, and if you throw me down on that 
arrangement for our old age I shall certainly slap 
you on the wrist. But I know you will think better 
of it before you are forty-one! What you mean by 
“things” I don’t know. I hope you’re not calling 
me a thing! 

Forrest is pulling my arm off. See you soon. 

Yours as ever, 
PETER. 

The reading of it gave Susan a sensation 
of physical illness. She felt chilled and 
weak. How false and selfish and shallow it 
seemed! Had Peter always been that? 
And what was she to do now, tomorrow, and 
the next day, and the next? What was she 
to do this moment, indeed? She felt as if 
thundering agonies had trampled the very 
life out of her heart; yet somehow she must 
iook up, somehow face the office, and the 
curious eyes of the girls! 

“Love-letter, Sue?” said Thorny, saunter- 
ing up with a bill in her hand. “Valentine 
day, you know!” 

“No, darling; a bill,” answered Susan, 
shutting it in a drawer. 

She snapped up her light, opened her 
ledger, and dipped a pen in the ink. 
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The big problem of 
the future is one of 
food—to produce 
enough to go around 
and to see that it goes 
around, pure and 
wholesome and unbur- 
dened by any monopo- 
listic profit. Proof is 
abundant that the wel- 
fare of a nation can be 
measured at its wheat- 
bins. ‘‘My idea of a 
prosperous country,” 
says Dr. Wiley, “‘is a 
well-fed, well-nourished 
country, and that is 
the kind of people that 
are moral people. You 
cannot be moral if you 
are hungry.” Since 


It cost her about 
a cent—because 
nobody was 

after a profit. 

Since the nation 
rests its hope on 
the public school, 
wh y shouldn't 
the school be 
given a chance 
to make good? 


The 


YOU know 

Jack. Helives 
in your neighborhood. He is a pupil at the 
schoolhouse near by. If you have not seen 
him in school, idling his time away behind 
his up-tilted geography, you have at least 
noticed him on the playground. A pitiable 
object—shiftless, solitary, morbid, phleg- 
matic. “Too bad he is so odd,” you have 
observed. Frankly, the adjective you had 
in mind was ‘‘stupid.” : 

He is the dullest boy in his class. Every 
term he retards the progress of his fellow 
pupils for a month or more. His play- 
mates and teachers dub Jack a ‘“slow- 
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Case ot Jack 


By Fred 


poke,” a “dullard,” a “dunce,” and other 
harsh and uncomplimentary names on this 
account. Most of them think his chief 
trouble is laziness—an utter lack of ambi- 
tion. The penal institutions of the country 
are filled with men who grew into manhood 
in much the same way. So perhaps one 
might even predict a career of crime for Jack. 
But don’t. His beanstalk is growing—grow- 
ing steadily. Even now the day is not dis- 
tant when Jack shall scale its dizzy heights, 
slay the giant, Ignorance, and capture the 
fortune forever waiting on that conquest. 
For there are dormant possibilities unfath- 
omed in Jack. 





the Dullard 


Harvey 


Charitably inclined teachers and neigh- 
bors have offered various reasons for his 
backwardness. Some say the boy is worked 
too hard on his father’s little mortgage- 
ridden farm. Some think his trouble is 
congenital. Still others, with an utter 
lack of that human element which exceeds 
both hope and faith, say that it is “just 
natural.” 

All are wrong. Jack is simply underfed. 

His father, preoccupied with the grinding 
toil of days in the field, has never had 
time, even though he had inclination, to 
study food-values, If they mention the 


Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1906, that 




































youth is the time for 
moral and other 
teachings, its food- 
supply must be con- 
stant if the nation 
would continue pros- 
perous. You cannot 
study if you are hun- 
gry, and most of our 
school-children are 
hungry, many from 
lack of food, others 
because their food is 
cold and unpalatable. 
The hot noon-day 
lunch is becoming a 
vital necessity. Its 
gospel is spreading; 
urge it in your school 
for the sake of your 
own children. The 
illustration shows a 
ncoon-day lunch in a 
New York school. A 
variety of dishes 
takes the lunch out of 
the institution class, 
and the cost is about 
three cents 






Only a bowl of soup, 
but it is hot and whole- 
some. He will study 
better because of it 


is a sufficient 
guarantee for 
him. And Jack’s 
mother, reared 
to the drudgery 
of a farm doesn’t know how 
properly to prepare the food that is 
purchased, however abundant it may be. 
She is an excellent woman and we make 
our bow to her, but she can’t cook. 

And so when Jack sits down to dinner he 
is helped to soggy, sodden bread, half-done 
potatoes, fried and improperly prepared 
meats. When he opens his lunch-basket 
at school the same unpalatable food con- 


kitchen, 
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fronts him—with the added disadvantage of 
being cold. The trouble with his food is 
always one of quality, not quantity. He is 
under-nourished, and it is this under- 
nourishment which makes Jack a dullard 
and a drawback to his class and the com- 
munity. 

Thus is count No. 1 of the indictment 
against him demolished. The others are 
correlative, and a remedy for the one is a 
remedy for all. 


The Beanstalk’s Seed 


And we are beginning to take steps 
toward that remedy. We have at least 
found the seed for our beanstalk. Although 
no national or even state legislation has yet 
been attempted, experiments in feeding 
our children properly, financed chiefly by 
societies and individuals, have already 
been made through lunches served at the 
schools in about forty-five cities. And in 
every case they have proved a success. 
In New York ‘City separate records were 
kept of one hundred and forty-three of the 
children who patronized the school dining- 
rooms, and of eighty-one who did not. 
At the end of ninety days, it was found 
that the children taking the lunches showed a 
net gain of 9114 pounds, or 10.2 ounces to 
the child, while those eating elsewhere had 
gained in the aggregate only 17 pounds, or 
3.4 ounces each. 

Another notable feature of the experi 
ment everywhere has been the increased 
attendance. Where the lunches have been 
served, the percentage of absences on account 
of sickness has steadily declined, while 
their good effects have been amply attested 
in more abundant health, more orderly 
behavior, and a distinctly keener alertness. 
Particularly in the afternoon, when the 
food is acting as a stimulant, is this increased 
alertness apparent. Teachers also declare 
that, since the introduction of the lunches, 
the rules for cleanliness, neatness, and 
sanitation have been much more strictly 
observed by the pupils, and that the latters’ 
growing discrimination in the matter of 
foods has been equally encouraging. 

In one of the schools a progress-chart 
of various pupils who have been in the 
school for four years shows that since the 
lunch-system began 79 percent. have 
improved in attendance and 84 per cent. 
in effort and efficiency. In the matter of 
studies, statistics compiled in Philadelphia 
as the result of three months’ observation 





show that forty of the children fed at the 
school lunch-counters gained 9.5 lessons- 
marks, against-:a gain of 7.2 marks for as 
many children who brought their meals 
with them. But the trouble is we have not 
gone far enough. We have not yet culti- 
vated this beanstalk as we should. 

For Jack’s other name is Legion: He is a 
type. It is estimated on the basis of 
Robert Hunter’s calculation of 10,000,000 
poverty-stricken Americans, that there 
are 2,000,000 Jacks of this kind attending 
school in the United States today. They 
are in the congested slums of the big cities, 
in the smaller industrial towns of the West 
and South, on our farms—they are every- 
where, in all grades of society, perpetually 
retarding their immediate classes in school, 
and so, indirectly, the community at large. 

A special committee of the New York 
Board of Education, following an extended 
investigation, reports that 30,000 children 
in that city alone go hungry to school every 
morning. Of 40,746 children examined at 
random from the schools of Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and New York in 1or11, 
14,121, or Over 34 per cent., were found to 
be either ill-fed or underfed. 

“Education is for life’ is a stock phrase 
which we all endorse. It is essential to 
full mental and moral development and 
a right way of living. But physical health 
is an essential pre-requisite to education, 
and physical health depends very largely 
upon right habits of eating. No child can 
be at his best without proper food, taken in 
proper quantities at the proper times. 
Perhaps one of the most terrible aspects of 
the case lies in the fact that, as Dr. Ira S. 
Wile, of the New York School Lunch Com- 
mittee, has pointed out, the ill-fed child is 
not necessarily the child of a poverty- 
stricken home. Neither does he, in many 
instances, suffer any conscious hunger. 
But the results, whether in work or study, 
are as pitiless, as stagnating. 


The Beanstalk Abroad 


Nor is this defect indigenous to America. 
It is almost world-wide. A few weeks be- 
fore the close of the Boer War, Major- 
General I'rederick Maurice, of the British 
army, startled his country by the announce- 
ment that two out of every five Englishmen 
who applied to enlist were rejected on the 
score of physical unfitness. At about the 
same time it was discovered that from 44 
to 46 per cent. of the conscripts for the 





























German army 
were disqualified 
for the same 
reason. 

Exhaustive in- 
vestigations into 
the causes of such a frightful con- 
dition were immediately begun, 
with the result that the British Royal 
Commission on Physical Training 
finally reported that the trouble lay 
not in any lack of gymnastic training 
in the schools, but in sheer under- 
nourishment of the children. In the 
thriving city of Edinburgh alone, the 
investigators found 30 per cent. of the 
children below the physical standard for no 
other reason than this. The number in 
London was almost as high. 

These disclosures led to the enactment, 
in 1906, of the famous Provision of Meals 
Act, which gives any local board of educa- 
tion in England the authority to install 
school-restaurants at the cost of the city, 
or to use such proportions of the educational 
fund as may be considered necessary in 
such enterprises. Under this act, more than 
one hundred school boards had established 
municipal school-lunch systems within three 
years. And the list is still growing. So 
efficient has the management of these 
institutions become that today the board 
of education in Birmingham is serving good, 
wholesome, hot noon-day meals in its public 
schools for about one cent apiece. In 
London and other large cities the general 
price is no higher than two or three cents. 

Germany has not as yet gone so far as 
England in this vital matter—although 






The best time to 
build up sound 
bodies is when 
the bodies are 
young. The mid- 
day meal is the 
most important in 
youth's menu, and 
neither a cold luncheon 
taken to school ina box 
nor one hurriedly eaten 
at home will suffice. 

School lunches represent 
the solution of the problem, 

and every child of poor par- 
ents or of rich parents who live 
at a distance from the school 
should have the benefit of them 


By letting the older 
children serve the 
younger, and em- 
ploying other cost- 
cutting devices, 
good school lunches 
can be, and are, 
provided for aslittle 
.as three cents each 





the fight for a national school-lunch system, 
carried on ceaselessly in the Reichstag, 
seems each year a little nearer to success— 
but, strictly speaking, the entire movement 
was launched in that country when in 1790 
Count Rumford threw open to the school- 
children of Munich his free soup-kitchens, 
which were originally established in his 
campaign against vagrancy. Philanthropic 
organizations in other German cities rapidly 
followed Count Rumford’s lead, and in 
time the school boards began to lend finan- 
cial aid. Today, Germany can boast 239 
cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants which 
support school-lunch systems, the customary 
prices charged being two cents for break- 
fasts and three cents for the noon-day meal. 

It has remained for France, however, to 
bring the movement up to its highest state of 
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present development. There, backed by 
national legislation, a splendid system of 
cantine scolaires extends throughout the 
whole republic, daily supplying school- 
children with meals of real nutritive, bone- 
building value for three cents each. Here, 
too, the system was the outgrowth of char- 
itable work, a battalion of the National 
Guard having, in 1849, donated the surplus 
of its treasury to the city for the benefit 
of the poorer children of the schools. The 
first cantines were established with this 
fund, and in 1882 the institution was made 
mandatory for all school districts. Jack’s 
French cousins are already at his goal: 
their beanstalk has matured, and they have 
climbed it. They are today admittedly the 
most contented children on earth. 

Holland, Switzerland, and Bavaria have 
also passed national laws to aid the school- 
lunch movement; while in Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Austria, Spain, and even Russia, 
municipal systems are in operation and 
strong efforts are being made toward ampli- 
fying each into a national chain. Bel- 
gium, too, has its school-lunches, at an 
average price of two cents per meal, and 
Italy also is joining in the general European 
movement. The city of Vercelli, per- 
haps the most progressive of all, not only 
provides free meals for the school-children, 
but makes attendance at these meals as com- 
pulsory as classroom work itself. Only a 
doctor’s certificate can excuse a pupil from 
them; and then free medical attention is ad- 
ministered. This system seems very nearly 
ideal. And it is builded upon the basic 
realization that wholesome food is inextri- 
cably a part of any system of compul- 
sory education which aims to be fully 
effective. 


Practical Results 


And meanwhile we of the United States 
have confined even our experiments to forty- 
fivecities. While those on the other side have 
been at work, this is all we have done to make 
Jack’s beanstalk grow and help him to the 
useful, vigorous citizenship which is his 
right. 

In the small towns and the country, where 
beanstalks would flourish, we have not so 
much as begun to dig garden. Today 
many children in the rural districts and 
industrial centers, where the men have to 
get out in the field or to the factory at an 
early hour, must breakfast at five or six 
o’clock in the morning, and, seated at their 


lessons, become hungry and faint long before 
the noon hour—and even when that hour 
arrives, most of them must eat cold, un- 
suitable food, whether they bring it with 
them or return home for it. For it is not 
always possible to have lunch promptly on 
the hour of twelve or one, or whenever the 
school-children are due. Father John or 
Brother Bill, or whoever is the bread- 
winner of the family, may be at the other 
end of a field, on the first lap of another 
round, when the dinner-hour arrives. Still 
other children may run home to get a hot 
meal, only to bolt it in order to hasten back 
to school before the study-bell rings. The 
results of the two conditions are similar. 
The need of a remedy in the shape of a 
substantial hot lunch served at the school 
is just as pressing in the one case as in the 
other. 

The experiments already undertaken in 
the American cities referred to have shown 
us different ways of solving the problem. 
They have demonstrated the possibility 
of providing a good noon-day luncheon for 
the extraordinarily low sum of three cents, 
despite the much talked-of advance in the 
cost of living. What’s more, they have 
proved beyond dispute the advantages to 
the children of “cost lunches,” both physi- 
cal and mental. The country schools 
could learn the secrets of their admirable 
economy and efficiency from almost any 
of the cities that have tried the scheme. 

Take Philadelphia, for example. There 
a body of philanthropically inclined men 
and women, known as the Home and School 
League, is serving cost lunches in more than 
a dozen schools. In some of these a fore- 
noon lunch is provided during the ten-thirty 
recess; in others it is served at noon; while 
a few enjoy both forenoon and noon lunches. 
The price ranges from one cent in the fore- 
noon to from three to five cents for the fuller 
meal at noon. The head school board 
provides the equipment, kitchens, dining- 
rooms, tables, and stoves, and pays for the 
fuel and water used. Certain of the older 
children serve as waiters, and wash and 
clean up afterward. Big department 
stores furnish the napkins free, for the sake 
of the advertising. The food is purchased 
on a wholesale plan, under the direction of 
a chemist who selects it with a view to 
getting the greatest number of calories for 
the least possible outlay. The teachers 
superintend the serving. 

In the New York City system a regular 








The ‘‘district™ school is passing; here is the rural school of the future, with the pupils from miles around 
conveyed to the central school at public expense, 


Luncheon here is a cold affair out of a tin pail 


unless it is provided at the school. Here is an opportunity to give the country children wholesome 
food, while teaching them to provide and prepare the nation’s food tomorrow 


three-cent menu is featured, with side-dishes 
at a penny apiece for those who feel the need 
of extras. Seven schools in Manhattan, 
and several in Brooklyn and Long Island 
City, were equipped with lunch-counters 
through the efforts of the committee last 
winter. Next year it is planned to extend 
the system soas totake in seventeen schools. 

Boston, by the aid of her efficient cooking- 
classes, is able to provide school-lunches for 
one and two cents, and still make the system 
self-supporting. Nearly two dozen schools 
were included in the Boston “cost” system 
last winter. 

In Cincinnati the work is conducted on 
a penny basis. No attempt is made at a 
fixed meal, although the price per meal on 
the average is no larger than in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston. Here, as in the 
other cities, the work is left to charity—or 
philanthropy, as the promoters prefer to 
call it—the school board furnishing the 
equipment, fuel, and “moral support.” 
Five schools have been included in the 
Cincinnati experiment. 

The cost per dish of the St. Louis school- 
lunches is two and a half cents. Two 
dishes suffice for the average meal. St. 
Louis was the first city to use the fireless 
cooker, and herein was conspicuously suc- 


cessful in combining efficiency with economy. 
Fragmentary as they have been, enough 
experiments have been made in our cities, 
to show clearly that school-lunches, once 
started, can be made self-supporting in 
American schools. True, some of the 
philanthropic organizations backing individ- 
ual systems have come out at the end of the 
term with small deficits, but in every such 
case a remedy has been apparent. For one 
thing, it has been shown that centralized, 
or group, kitchens, will materially cut 
expenses. To that end the New York com- 
mittee will establish centralized kitchens for 
each district affected by its work, prepar- 
ing the food in these, and thence distribut- 
ing it to the schools of each territory. 
And these meals which sell for three cents 
are both substantial and satisfying—the 
prime requisites. Consider this sample 
menu for one of the New York school- 
lunch dining-rooms in the Italian district: 
Rice and beans with tomato; polenta; 
cornmeal with cheese and tomato oil; 
menestra; vegetables stewed in oil, maca- 
roni, cheese, and tomato; rice, tomato, and 
cheese; potato, soup, and fish; cheese 
sandwich, cup of cocoa, and pea soup. 
Of course bread is served with all courses. 
In Philadelphia the following dishes 
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sell for a penny apiece, on the basis that 
three of them will make a substantial 
lunch: Rice pudding in cone, one apple, 
one banana, one baked sweet potato, one 
bowl of soup, three figs, two small cakes, 
baked beans in cone. The dishes supplied 
in St. Louis for two and a half cents each 
include: Soup; baked beans or stew with 
one slice of bread; one meat sandwich; 
one jelly, cheese, or salmon sandwich; one 
cup of milk and two slices of bread; one 
dessert of pudding, cake, or gingerbread. 

While the experiments have so far been 
confined to cities, the promoters of the 
movement say that four cents is a fair 
estimate for the cost of a lunch in a rural 
centralized school, where the depot is 
farther removed from the source of food 
or fuel supplies, and the menial labor 
slightly higher priced. 

Apart from the food itself, an enormous 
advantage of the school-lunch system is 
that the pupils can be taught to select the 
proper foods from a health-building, pure- 
food point of view. It is now generally 
recognized that children should be, regard- 
less of sex, taught the exact food value of 
everything that goes on the table. They 
should be instructed how to select pure 
foods regardless of the label. They must 
learn which foods are hard to digest, which 
easy, which make for avoirdupois, and which 
have the opposite effect. And the best 
place for them to acquire this vital informa- 
tion is at the school lunch-counter. Already 
Minneosta is featuring this plan in her 
undertaking. 


An evil which the school lunch 
is combating. The push-cart 
man gives a lot for a penny, 








but it doesn't do 
much good in the 
stomach 





Incidentally, the school-lunches, wherever 
served, have put out of business the play- 
grounds push-cart peddler, with his array 
of penny edibles which are so indigestible 
and so lacking in nutriment. 

Finally, the inauguration of a national 
school-lunch system, such as obtains in 
France, would make the domestic-science 
class indispensable to every school. This 
auxiliary course would pay for itself many 
times over, even if one makes no allow- 
ances for the inestimable advantages to the 
next generation. 

Every mother in the land, who values 
the health of her children, should make it 
her affair to insist that the school authori- 
ties grip the problem for permanent solu- 
tion. Fragmentary experiments won’t do 
in the longrun. They serve as an excellent 
beginning; but they have already done 
that. The time has come when, for the 
good of the nation, they should be pushed 
on to fuller usefulness. The cost would be 
small—really only the initial outlay, and 
possibly, at the start, an occasional appro- 
priation for deficits which even one year’s 
experience would eliminate for the future. 
Funds for state systems could be provided 
at a tax of only a few mills on the $100 prop- 
erty valuation. Anda tangible return would 
accrue each year in life and limb and brain. 

It is our solemn duty to build for 
the future. Our present course in neg- 
lecting the feeding of our school-chil- 
dren while in school, or depending upon 
charity to feed them, is not only 
humiliating — it is positively criminal. 
The loss in human capital is 
too great longer to tolerate 
delay. We positively cannot 
afford it. Let us be good 
to the coming genera- 
tion, and cultivate Jack’s 
beanstalk and hasten 
its growth. Let us make 
Jack a Giant Killer, in 
fact as well as in 
fiction, by estab- 
lishing a school- 
lunch in every 
public school in 
the land. Then 
we can sit by 
and watch Jack 
climb after the 
fortune that be- 
longs to those of healthy 
body and vigorous mind. 

















WING BY CHAKLES A. WINTER 


By Angela Morgan 


TAND forth, my soul, and grip thy woe, 
Buckle thy sword, and face thy foe. 
What right hast thou to be afraid 
When all the universe will aid? 
Ten thousand rally to thy name— 
Horses and chariots of flame. 
Do others fear? Do others fail? 
My soul must grapple and prevail. 
My soul must scale the mountainside 
And with the conquering army ride 
Stand forth, my soul! 


Stand forth, my soul, and take command. 
‘Tis 3 thy master, bid thee stand. 
Claim thou thy ground and thrust thy foe, 
Plead not thine enemy should go. 
Let others cringe! My soul is free— 
No hostile host can conquer me. 
There lives no circumstance so great 
Can make me yield, or doubt my fate. 
My soul must know what kings have known, 
Must reach and claim its rightful throne— 
Stand forth, my soul! 


I ask no truce, I have no qualms, 
I seek no quarter and no alms. 
Let they who will obey the sod, 
My soul sprang from the living God. 
‘Tis the King, who bid thee stand; 
Grasp with thy hand my royal hand 
Stand forth! 
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When she had all she wanted, the girl in gray got down from the wagon and backed carefully to the curb 
balancing the food in her hands. Then she sat down again. “Ain't thi 
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May Iverson’s Career 






To make good in the office of a metropolitan daily, where, if report be true, the exactions are rarely 
relieved by favors, requires more and different kinds of nerve and ability than to win the position of 
valedictorian of a class of convent girls. The ‘Iverson kid’’ did both. On Commencement Day 
she was convinced that she wanted to spend her life at the kindly ministrations of anun. Her father 
urged three years of work before she took the vows—three years to give her family and the world 
a chance, in which love of activity might take the place of cloistered quietude. So she joined the 
Searchlight. Her first assignment was to chase down a ghost story. Soon after she tested the manli- 
ness of aman in Wall Street. Here we see her snatching victory out of the fag-end of an uneventful day 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘May Iverson—Her Book,” ‘*May Iverson Tackles Life,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Girl in Gray 


INE typewriters were stutter- 

ing over nine news stories: four 

electric fans were singing their 

siren songs of coolness; two tele- 
phone bells were ringing; one office boy, new 
to his job, was hurtling through the air on his 
way to the night city editor’s desk, and the 
night city editor was discharging him because 
he was not coming faster; the managing edi- 
tor was “calling down” a copy-reader; the 
editor-in-chief was telling the foreign editor 
he wished he could find an intelligent man 
to take the foreign desk; Mr. Nestor Hurd 
was swearing at Mr. Godfrey Morris. In 
other words, it was nearing midnight in the 
offices of the New York Searchlight. 

I was sitting at my desk, feeling very low 
in my mind. That day, for the first time 
in my three weeks’ experience as a reporter, 
the feature editor, Mr. Hurd, had not given 
me an assignment. This was neither his 
fault nor mine. I had written a dozen good 
stories for him, besides many more that 
were at least up to the average. My assign- 
ments had taken me to all sorts of places 
strangely unlike the convent from which I 
had graduated only a month before 
mergues, hospitals, police stations, the 
Tombs, the Chinese quarter—and I had 
always brought back something, even, as 
Mr. Gibson had once muttered, if it were 
merely a few typhoid germs. Mr. Gibson 
did not approve of sending me to all those 
places. Only that morning I had heard my 
chief tell Mr. Morris the Iverson kid was 
holding down her job so hard that the 
job was yelling for help. This was a com- 
pliment, for Mr. Hurd never joked about 








anyone who worked less than eighteen hours 
aday. I knew he hated to see me idle now, 
even for a few hours, and I did not like it 
myself. But we both had to bear it, for 
this had been one of the July days when 
nothing happened in New York. Individ- 
uals were born, and married, and died, and 
were run over by trolley cars, as usual; 
but, as Mr. Hurd said, ‘‘the element of 
human interest was lacking.’’ At such 
times the newspapers fill their space with 
symposiums on “Can a Couple Live on 
Eight Dollars a Week?” or “Is Suicide 
a Sin?” Or they have a moral spasm over 
some play and send the pclice to suppress it. 
The night before Mr. Hurd had sent Gib- 
son, his star reporter, with a police inspector, 
to see a play he hoped the Searchlight could 
have a moral spasm over. Mr. Gibson re- 
ported that the police inspector had left the 
theater wiping his eyes and saying he meant 
to look after his daughters better hereafter; 
so the Searchlight could not have a spasm 
that time, and Mr. Hurd swore for five 
minutes without repeating once. He was 
wonderful that way, but not so gifted as 
Colonel John Cartwell, the editor-in-chief, 
who used to check himself between the 
syllables of his words to drop little oaths in. 
Such conversation was new and terrible to 
me. I had never heard anyone swear be- 
fore, and at first it deeply offended me. 
I thought a convent girl should not hearsuch 
things, especially a girl who intended to be 
a nun when she was twenty-one. But after 
a week or two I discovered that the editors 
never meant anything by their rude words; 
they were merely part of their breath. 
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To kill time that evening I wrote aletter 
to my mother—the first long one I had 
sent her since I left my Western home. I 
wrote it on one side of my copy paper, 
underlining my “u’s” and overlining my 
“n’s,” and putting little circles around all 
my periods, to show the family I was a real 
newspaper woman at last. When I fin- 
ished the letter I put it in an office envelope 
with a picture of the Searchlight building 
on the outside, and began to think of going 
home. But I did not feel happy. I realized 
by this time that in newspaper work what 
one did yesterday does not matter at all; it 
is what one does today that counts. In 
the convent we could bask for a fortnight 
in the afterglow of a good recitation, and 
the memory of a brilliant essay would 
abide, as it were, for months. But full well 
I knew that if I gave Mr. Hurd the biggest 
“story” of the week on Thursday, and did 
nothing on Friday, he would go to bed Fri- 
day night with hurt, grieved feelings in his 
heart. This was Friday. 

However, there was no sense in waiting 
round the office any longer, so I put on my 
hat and left the Searchlight building, walk- 
ing across City Hall Park to Broadway, 
where I took an open car up-town. I was 
getting used to being out alone late at 
night; but I had not ceased to feel an ex- 
ultant thrill whenever I realized that I, 
May Iverson, just out of the convent and 
only eighteen, was actually part of the 
night life of great, wonderful, mysterious 
New York. Almost every man and woman 
I saw interested me because of the story I 
knew was hidden in each human heart; 
so tonight, as usual, I studied closely those 
around me. But my three fellow passen- 
gers did not look as if they had any stories 
in them. They were merely tired, sleepy, 
perspiring men going home after a day of 
hard work. I envied them. I had not 
done a day’s work, and I felt that I hardly 
deserved to rest. This thought was still 
in my mind when I left the car at Twenty- 
fifth Street and walked across Madison 
Square toward the house where I had rooms. 

It was after midnight, and very hot. 
The benches in the park still held many 
men—most of them the kind that stay 
there because they have no place else to go. 
There were a dozen tramps, some stretched 
at full length and sound asleep, others talk- 
ing together. There were men out of work, 
trying to read the newspaper advertise- 
ments by the electric light from the globes 
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far above them. Over the park hung a 
yellow mist that looked like fog but was 
merely heat, and from every side came the 
deep mutter of a great city on a summer. 
night. The men around me were the 
types I had seen every time I crossed the 
square, and though I was always sorry 
for them, they no longer made me feel sick 
with sympathy, as they did at first. 

But on a bench a little apart from the 
rest sat a girl who interested me at once. 
I noticed her first because she was young 
and alone, and then because she seemed to 
be in trouble. She was drooping forward 
in her seat with her elbows on her knees and 
her chin in her hands, staring hard at a 
spot on the ground in front of her. I could 
not see what it was. It looked like an 
ordinary brown stain. I usually walked 
very fast when I was alone at night, but 
now I slackened my pace, and strolled 
toward the girl as slowly as I dared, study- 
ing herasI went. I could not see much of 
her face, which was in the hollow of her 
joined hands, but the way she was sitting— 
all bunched up—showed me that she was 
sick or discouraged, or both. She wore a 
gray dress with a very narrow skirt, and a 
wide, plain lace collar on the jacket. The 
suit had a discouraged air, as if it had 
started out to be smart and knew it had 
failed. Her hat was a cheap straw with a 
quill on it that had once been stiff but was 
now limp as an unstarched collar, and the 
coil of hair under it was neat and brown and 
wavy. Her plain lingerie blouse was cut low 
at the neck and fastened with a big black 
bow, and when I was closer to her I saw that 
both her shoes were broken at the sides. 
Altogether, she looked very sick and very 
poor, and when she changed her position 
a little to glance at a man who was pass- 
ing, something about her profile made me 
think of one of my classmates at St. Cather- 
ine’s. 

I had tried to pass her, but now my feet 
would not take me. It was simply im- 
possible to ignore a girl who looked like 
Janet Trelawney. and who seemed to be in 
trouble. I saw when I got nearer that 
she was not Janet, but she might have been 
—and anyway, she was a young girl like 
myself. We were taught at the convent 
that to intrude on another person’s grief, 
uninvited, is worse than to intrude at any 
other time. Mere sympathy does not 
excuse it. But this looked like a special 
case, for there was no one else around to do 





anything for the girl in gray if she needed 
help. However, I did not speak to her at 
once. I merely sat down on the bench 
beside her, and waited to see if she would 
speak to me. 

She raised her head the minute she felt 
me there, and sat up and stared at me with 
eyes that were big and dark and had a queer, 
desperate expression in them. It seemed 
to startle her to know that some one was 
so near her, but after she had looked at me 
her surprise changed to annoyance, and 
she moved as if she meant to get up and 
go away. That full glance at her had 
shown me what she was like. She was 
not pretty. Her face was dreadfully pale, 
her nose was ordinary in shape, and her 
firmly set, thin lips made her mouth look 
like a straight line. I did not see how I 
could have thought of Janet Trelawney 
in connection with her. However, I felt 
that I could not drive her away from her 
seat, so I stopped her and begged her par- 
don, and asked if she was ill or had hurt 
herself in any way, and if I could help her. 

At first she did not answer me. She 
merely sat still and looked me over slowly, 
as if she were trying to make up her mind 
about me. The longer she looked the more 
puzzled she seemed to be. It had been 
raining when I left home in the morning, so 
I had on a mackintosh and a little soft rainy- 
day hat. I knew I did not look impressive, 
and it was plain that the girl in gray did 
not think much of me. At last she asked 
what I wanted, and her voice sounded hard 
and indifferent—even rude. I was disap- 
pointed in that, too, as well as in her face. 
It would have been more interesting, of 
course, to help a refined, educated girl. 
There was no doubt, however, that she 
needed help of some kind, so I merely 
repeated, in different words, what I had 
said to her at first. She laughed then—a 
laugh I did not like at all—and stared at 
me again in her queer way, as if she could 
not make me out. She seemed to be more 
puzzled over me than I was over her. 

She kept on staring at me a long time with 
her singular eyes, that had dark circles under 
them. At last she asked me if I was a 
“society agent” or anything of that sort, 
and when I said I was not, she asked how I 
happened to be out so late, and what I was 
doing. Her voice was as queer as her eyes 
low and husky. I did not like her manner. 
It almost seemed as if she thought I had 
no right to be there, so I told her, rather 
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coldly, that I was a reporter on the Search- 
light, and that I was on my way home from 
the office. As soon as I said that her whole 
manner changed. I have noticed this 
quick change in others when they hear 
that I am a newspaper woman. Some are 
pleased and some are not, but few remain 
cold and detached. The girl in gray 
actually looked relieved about something. 
She laughed again, a husky, throaty laugh 
that sounded, however, much nicer and 
more human than before, and gave me a 
good-natured little push. 

“Oh,” she said, “all right. But beat it 
now. So-long.’”’ And she waved me away 
as if she owned the park bench. I hesitated. 
I was sorry now that I had stopped, and I 
wanted to go; but it seemed impossible to 
leave her there. I sat still for a moment, 
thinking it over, and suddenly she leaned 
toward me and advised me very earnestly 
not to linger till the roundsman came to 
take my pedigree. She said he was letting 
her alone because he knew she was only 
out of the hospital two days and up against 
it; but the healthy thing for me was to 
move on while the walking was good. 

I was sorry she used so much slang, but 
of course the fact that she was unrefined 
and uneducated made her situation harder, 
and demanded even more sympathy from 
those better off. What she had said about 
the hospital and being “up against it” 
proved that I had done right to stop. 

I told her I was going home in a few 
minutes, but that I wanted to talk to her 
first, if she did not mind, and that there 
was no reason why I could not sit in the 
park if she could. She looked at me and 
laughed again, as if I had made a joke, and 
the laugh brought on an attack of cough- 
ing which kept her busy for a full minute. 
When she had stopped I pointed out my 
home to her. It was on the opposite side 
of the square, but we could see it quite 
plainly from where we sat. We could even 
see the windows of my room, which faced 
the park. The girl in gray looked up at 
them a long time. 

“Gee,” she said, “‘you’re lucky. Think 
of havin’ a joint to fall into, and not knowin’ 
enough to go to it when you got a chance.” 
She added, “It wouldn’t take me long to hop 
there, if I owned the latch-key.” 

I asked her where she lived, and she 
laughed again and swung one knee over 
the other as we were taught in the convent 
not to do, and muttered that her present 
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address was Madison Square Park, but she 
hoped it would not be permanent. Then 
she got up and said, ‘‘So-long,” and started 
to go. I got up, too, and caught her arm. 
Her last words had simply thrilled me. I 
had read about girls being sick and out of 
work, and being dismissed from the hospi- 
tal with no money and no place to go to. 
But to read of them in books is one thing, 
and to see one with your own eyes, to have 
one actually beside you, is another thing— 
and very different. My heart swelled till 
it hurt; so did my throat. The girl shook 
off my hand. 

“Say,” she said, and her voice was rude 
and cross again—‘‘say, kid, what’s the 
matter with you? You ain’t got nothin’ 
onme. Beat it, will you, or let me beat it. 
I can’t set here and chin.” 

I held her arm. I knew what was the 
matter. She was too proud to ask for 
help. I knew another thing, too. There 
was a story in her, the story of what hap- 
pens to the penniless girl in New York; 
and I could get it from her and write it, 
and put the matter on a business basis that 
would mean as much to her astome. Then 
I would have my story, the story I had not 
got today, and she would have a room 
and shelter, for of course I would give her 
some money in advance. My mind worked 
like lightning. I saw exactly how the 
thing could be done. 

“Wait a minute,’ Isaid. ‘‘ Forgive me— 
but you’re hungry, aren’t you?” 

She stared at me again with that queer 


look of hers. Then she answered with 
simple truth. “You bet I am,” she mut- 
tered. 


“Very well,” I said, and I put all the will- 
power I had into my voice. ‘Come with 
me and get something to eat. Then tell 
me what has happened to you. Perhaps 
I can make a newspaper story of it. If I 
can, we'll divide the space rates.” 

The girl in gray hung back. I could see 
that she wanted to go with me, but that 
for some reason she was afraid. 

“Say,” she said at last, ‘you’re kiddin’, 
ain’t you? You don’t look like a reporter, 
nor act like one. Honest, you got me 
guessin’.”’ 

I did not like that very much, but I 
could not blame her. I knew it required 
more than three weeks to make one look 
like a real newspaper woman. I opened my 
hand-bag and took out one of the new 
cards I had had engraved, with The New 
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York Searchlight down in the left-hand 
corner. It looked beautiful. I could see 
that at last the girl in gray was impressed. 
She stood with the card in her hand, staring 
down at it and thinking. Finally she 
shrugged her shoulders and clapped me on 
the back with a force that hurt me. 

“‘A-]-] right!” she said, drawling out the 
first word and shooting the second at me 
like a bullet from a pistol. “I got the 
goods. I’m just out of Bellevue. I'll 
give you a spiel about the way those guys 
treated me. I'll tell you about the House 
of Detention, too, and the judges and the 
police. Oh, I got a story, all right, all 
right. I'll give it to you straight.” 

She was pulling me along the street as 
she talked. She seemed to be in a great 
hurry all of a sudden, and in good spirits, 
but I realized how weak she was when I 
saw that even to walk half a block made 
her breath come in little gasps. 

“Tt’s the eats first, ain’t it?” she asked, 
and I told her it certainly was. Then I asked 
her where we were going, for it was clear 
that she was headed for some definite place. 

“Owl wagon,” she told me, and saved her 
breath for the walk. I said we would take 
a car, but she pointed to the “owl wagon” 
standing against the curb only a square 
away. The sight of it seemed to give her 
fresh strength. She made for it like a car- 
rier-pigeon going home. When we reached 
it she sat down on the curbstone and 
nodded affably to the man inside the 
wagon. He nodded back at her, and then 
came through the door and down the wagon 
steps to stare at me. 

“Hello,” he said to the girl in gray. 
“Heard you was sick. Glad to see you 
round again. What’ll you eat?” 

She did not waste breath on him, but 
made a gesture toward me. For a moment 
I think she could not speak. 

“Give her a large glass of milk first,”’ I 
told the man—‘‘not too cold.” WhenI 
handed it to her I advised her to drink it 
slowly, but she did not. It vanished in one 
long gulp. While the man was filling 
another glass for her I asked her what she 
wanted for supper. Eating at the “Owl” 
was a new experience to me. I began to 
enjoy it, and to examine the different kinds 
of food that stood on the little shelves 
around the sides of the wagon. The girl in 
gray looked at me over the rim of her glass. 
“What’ll you stand for?” she asked. 

I laughed and told her to choose for her- 
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The girl in gray rested her elbows on the table and her chin on her hands, and sat quite still, thinking. To help her, I asked a few questions. That started 
her, and at last she grew interested and more at ease, and began to talk 
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self; she could have everything in the 
wagon if she wanted it. Before the words 
were past my lips, she was on the top step, 
selecting sandwiches and pie, and ordering 
the man around as if she owned the out- 
fit. She took three sandwiches, one of every 
kind he had, and two pieces of pie, and 
some doughnuts. When she had all she 
wanted, she got down from the wagon and 
backed carefully to the curb, balancing the 
food in her hands. Then she sat down 
again, and smiled at me for the first time. 
Something about that smile made me want 
to cry; but she seemed almost happy. 

“‘Ain’t this a little bit of all right?” she 
asked, with her mouth full. She told the 
proprietor that his pies had less sawdust 
in them than last year, and that he must 
have put some real lemon in one of them 
by mistake. While they talked I continued 
to inspect the inside of the wagon, but I 
heard the owl man ask her a question in a 
whisper that must have reached across the 
street. “Say, Mollie, who’s your friend?” 
he wanted to know. 

The girl in gray told him it was none of 
his business. Her speech sounded strangely 
like that of Mr. Hurd. There were several 
of his favorite words in it. I sighed. She 
was a dreadfully disappointing girl, but 
she had been starving, and I had only to 
look at her face and her poor torn shoes 
to feel sympathy surge up in me again. 
When she was finishing her last piece of pie 
she beckoned to me to come and sit beside 
her on the curb. 

“Now for the spiel,” she said, and her 
husky voice sounded actually gay. ‘You 
got the key. Wind me up. [i'l run 
’s long’s I can.” 

I looked around. The street was de- 
serted except for two men who stood be- 
side the owl wagon munching sandwiches. 
They stared hard at us, but did not come 
near us. There was a light in the wagon, 
too, by which I might have made some 
notes. But I did not want to get my story 
at oneo’clock in the morning out on a public 
avenue. I wanted a room and a reading- 
lamp and chairs and a table. Six months 
later I could write any story on the side 
of a steam-engine while the engine was 
in motion, but this was not then. Besides, 
while the girl was eating I had had an 
inspiration. I asked her if she had really 
meant what she said about having no place 
to go but the park, and when she an- 
swered that she had, I asked her where she 





would have gone that night if I had not 
come along. She looked at me, hesitated a 
moment, and then turned sulky. 

‘“‘ Aw, what’s the use?” she said. ‘Get 
busy. Do I give you the story, or don’t 
i?” 

I told her she did. Then I produced my 
inspiration. ‘Aren’t there homes for the 
friendless,’’ I asked her, “where girls are 
taken in for a night when they have no 
money?” 

The girl in gray said there were, and sat 
eying me with her lower jaw lax and a 
weary, discouraged air. 

“All right,”’ I said briskly, “let’s go to 
one.”’ 

It took her a long time to understand 
what I meant. I had to explain over and 
over that I wanted to go with her and see 
exactly how girls were received and treated 
in such places, and what sort of rooms and 
food they got; and that I must play the 
part of a penniless and friendless girl myself 
to get the facts; for of course if the people in 
the “‘refuge”’ knew I was a reporter, every- 
thing would be colored for me. At last 
my companion seemed to grasp my meaning. 
She got up, wobbling a little on her weak 
knees, and started toward Twenty-third 
Street. 

“Come on, then,” she muttered, and 
added something about a “funeral” and 
some one being “‘crazy.’”’ She said the place 
we were going to was on First Avenue, not 
very far away, but I stopped a car and made 
her get into it. As we rode across town she 
told me the little she knew about the refuge. 
She said girls who went there paid a few 
cents for their rooms if they had money, but 
if not they were sometimes taken in with- 
out charge. She said breakfast was five 
cents and dinner ten or more, according 
to what one ate. The house closed at 
midnight, and she was afraid we could not 
get in; but she had been there twice before, 
and the matron knew she was sick, so per- 
haps she would admit us. I was to be 
Kittie Smith, a friend of hers from Denver. 

I did not like the appearance of the place 
very much, when we finally reached it. It 
was like a prison, I thought, and its black 
windows seemed to glower at us menacingly 
as we looked at them. We climbed the 
worn steps that led to the front door; 
there were only a few of them, but I had 
to help the girl in gray. When we reached 
the last one, she rang the bell labeled “ Night 
bell.” Beside it a brass sign that needed 











polishing told us the institution was a 
“Home for Friendless Girls.”” We could 
hear the bell jangling feebly far inside the 
house, as if it hung at the end of a loose wire, 
but for a long time no one answered it. 
The girl in gray sat down on the top step, 
while I rang the bell again. Then, at last, 
steps came along the hall, the door opened 
an inch, and an old woman peered out at us. 
We could see nothing of her but her eyes 
and a bit of white hair. The eyes looked 
very cross, and the old woman’s voice 
matched them when she spoke to us. She 
asked what we wanted, and explained in 
the same breath that the house was closed 
and that it was too late to get in. The girl 
in gray leaned back against the door so the 
old woman could not close it, and said in a 
faint voice that she was sick. 

“You remember me, Mrs. Catlin,” she 
added coaxingly. “Sure you do. It’s 
Mollie Clark. I been here before.” 

Mrs. Catlin opened the door another inch, 
grudgingly, and surveyed Mollie Clark. 

“Humph!”’ she said. “It’s you again, 
is it?” 

She hesitated a moment, and looked 
Mollie Clark over. Then she flung the 
door wide without a word, and let us into a 
long hall with a bare floor, whitewashed 
walls, and a flight of stairs at the end of it. 
A gas-light, turned very low, burned at the 
rear, and the whole house smelled of car- 
bolic acid. It seemed to me that no girl’s 
situation anywhere could be as forlorn 
as that place looked. The old woman 
picked up a candle which stood on a table 
near the door, and lit it at the solitary 
gas-jet. Then she motioned to us to 
follow her, and started rheumatically up- 
stairs, grumbling under her breath all the 
way. She said it was against the rules 
to let us in at that hour, and she didn’t 
know what the superintendent would say 
in the morning, and that there was only one 
room empty, anyhow, and we would have 
to be content with it. She led us up three 
flights of stairs and into a little hall-room 
at the front of the house. It had one win- 
dow, which was open. Its furniture was 
a small bed, a wash-stand with a white bowl 
and pitcher, one towel, a table, and two 
chairs. My eyes must have lit up when 
they saw the table. That was what I 
wanted, and I did not care much about any- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Catlin set the candle down on the 
table, whispered something about taking 
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our “records” in the morning, warned us 
not to talk and disturb others, and went 
away without saying good night. The 
minute the door closed behind her I sat 
down at the table and got out my pencil 
and a fat note-book. I did not even stop 
to take off my hat, but Mollie Clark re- 
moved hers and threw it in a corner. Her 
hair, as I had suspected, was very pretty— 
soft and brown and wavy. She came and 
sat down opposite me at the table, and 
waited for me to begin. 

At first when we got into the room I had 
felt rather queer—almost nervous. But 
the minute I had my pencil in my hand and 
saw my note-book open before me, I forgot 
the place we were in, and was comfortable 
and happy. I smiled at Mollie Clark 
and told her to tell me all about herself—the 
whole story of her life, so that I could use 
as much or as little of it as I wanted to. 
Of course she did not know how to begin. 
People never do. She rested her elbows on 
the table and her chin on her hands, which 
seemed to be her favorite attitude, and sat 
quite still, thinking. To help her, I asked 
a few questions. That started her, and 
at last she grew interested and more at ease, 
and began to talk. 

I will admit right here that before fifteen 
minutes had passed I was in an abyss of 
black despair. Someway, I simply could 
not get hold of that story, and when I did 
begin to get hold of it I was frightened. It 
was not because she used so much slang. 
I understood that, or most of it. But 
some of the things she said I did not under- 
stand at all, and when I showed I did not, 
or asked her what they meant, she wassnot 
able to explain them. She put them in a 
different way, but I did not get them that 
way, either; and she looked so surprised 
at first, and so discouraged herself toward 
the end, that at last I stopped asking her 
questions and simply wrote down what 
she told me, whether I knew what it meant 
or not. After a time I began to feel as if 
some one in a strange world was talking 
to me in an unknown tongue—which little 
by little I began to comprehend. It seemed 
a horrible sort of world, and the words sug- 
gested unspeakable things. Once or twice 
I felt sick and giddy—as if something awful 
was coming toward me in a dark room and 
would soon take hold of me. Occasionally 
the girl leaned across the table to look at 
my notes and see what I was putting down, 
and I kept pushing my chair farther and 
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farther away from her. I hoped it would 
not hurt her feelings, but I could not endure 
her near me. 

For five minutes the story went beauti- 
fully. She had runaway from home when she 
was only sixteen—three years before; and the 
home had been a farm, just as it is in books. 
She had gone to Denver—the farm was 
thirty miles from Denver, but not large 
enough to be a ranch—and she had worked 
for a while in a big shop, and afterward in 
an office. She had never learned typewrit- 
ing or shorthand or expert filing, nor any- 
thing of that kind, so she folded circulars 
and addressed envelopes, and got five dol- 
lars a week for doing it. She said it was 
impossible to live on five dollars a week, and 
that this was the beginning of all her trouble. 

After that she talked about her life in 
Chicago and Detroit and Buffalo and Boston 
and New York, and about men who had 
helped her and women who had robbed her, 
and police graft and a great many things 
I had never even heard of. 

For a long time I wrote as fast as my 
hand could write. My head seemed to be 
spinning round on my shoulders. I felt 
queerer and queerer, and more and more 
certain I was in a nightmare; the worst 
part of the nightmare was the steady, 
husky whisper of the girl’s voice—for of 
course she had to whisper. At moments 
it seemed like the hissing of a snake, and the 
girl looked like a snake, too, with her set, 
straight mouth and her strange, brilliant 
eyes. At last, after a long time, I stopped 
writing and leaned back in my chair and 
looked at her. At the same time she 
stopped talking and looked back at me, and 
for a minute neither of us spoke. Then 
she bunched forward in her chair and sat 
staring at the floor, exactly the way she 
had done in the park. 

“Tt’s no go,” she said, in a queer, flat 
voice. ‘You ain’t gettin’ it, are you?” 

For a moment I did not answer her. It 
seemed, someway, that I could not. I 
saw by her face how she felt—sick with 
disappointment. She muttered some words 
to herself. They sounded like unpleasant 
words; I was glad I did not hear them 
clearly. She had counted on her share of 
the space rates for my story. She sat still 
for quite a long time. Once or twice she 
looked at me as if she did not understand 
why I was allowed to encumber the earth 
when I was so stupid. Then she shrugged 
her shoulders and finally she smiled at me 














in a sick kind of way. I suppose she re- 
membered that, after all, I had given her 
a supper. At last she rose and picked up 
her hat and put it on. 

“T’ll blow out of here,” she said. ‘Sorry 
you're out a meal for nothin’.” 

She turned to go, and I felt more emotions 
in that moment than I had ever felt before. 
There were dozens of them, but confusion 
and horror and pity seemed to be the prin- 
cipal ones. I asked her to wait a minute, 
and I went to my hand-bag and took out 
my purse. There was not very much in it. 
I had been paid on Saturday, and this was 
Friday, so of course I had spent most of 
my money. But there were six dollars left, 
and I gave her five of them. 

“What for?” she asked, and stared at 
me as she had done in the park. 

“For the story,” I said. “On account. 
I'll give you the rest when it’s printed.” 

She took the bill and stood still, looking 
down at it as it lay in her hand. Then 
suddenly she threw it on the floor. 

“Aw, say,” she muttered, ‘“what’s the 
use? It’s like takin’ candy from a kid. 
You'll need that money,” she added, touch- 
ing the bill with the toe of her ragged shoe 
as she spoke. “You’llsure need it, toget back 
where you come from: You didn’t get 
that story. You didn’t get a word of it.” 

The look of the ragged shoe as she put it 
out and pushed the money away, and the 
look on her face as she did it, made my 
heart turn over with pity for her. I picked 
up my note-book and held it toward her. 

“Didn’t I get it?” I asked. “Look 
at this.” 

She took the note-book and turned the 
pages, at first slowly and without hope, then 
with interest. Finally, without raising her 
eyes, she sat down by the flickering candle 
and read them all. While she read I 
watched her, and as I looked I realized that 
there was another Watcher in the little 
room with us—one who stood close beside 
her, waiting, and who would wait only a 
few weeks. I knew now what her cough 
meant, and her husky voice, and the stain 
in the park, and the red spots that came 
and went on her thin cheeks. 

When she had finished reading the notes 
she laid down the book and smiled at me. 
“Kiddin’ me again, wasn’t you?” she said 
quietly. “You got it all here, ain’t you?” 

“Ves,” Isaid. “I’ve got the story.” 

“Sure you have,” she _ corroborated. 
“That Bellevue stuff’s great. And take 













































it from me, your editor will eat up the story 
about Holohan, with the names an’ the 
dates an’ the places. Here’s six girls will 
swear to what I told you. And Miss Bates, 
the probation officer, she’ll stand for it, too. 
I’d have give it to a paper long ago if I’d 
known who to go to.” 

An attack of coughing stopped her words. 
After it she leaned against the table for a 
moment, exhausted. Then she rose, bent 
down, and picked up the bill from the floor. 
Last of all, she took my pencil out of my 
hand, wrote a name and address in my 
note-book, and laid the book back on the 
table. 

“Me for the outer darkness,” she said. 
“That’s where [ll be. I'll stay in till four 
tomorrow afternoon, if your editor wants 
anything else.” 

She hesitated a moment, as if strug- 
gling with words that wouldn’t come. 
“Thanks for the banquet,” she got out 
at last. ‘‘So-long.”’ 

I looked straight into her strange eyes. 
There were many things I wanted to say 
to her, but I didn’t know how. I felt 
younger than I had ever felt before, and 
ignorant and tongue-tied. 

“You stay here,” I said at last. “Tl 
go home.” 

The girl’s eyes grew big and round as 
she looked at me. She held up the five- 
dollar bill in her hand. 

“Stay here,” she gasped, “when I got 
money to go somewhere else? D’ye think 
I’m crazy? You got to stay an’ get the 
rest of yer story. J ain’t! See?” 

I saw. “You'll go right to that ad- 
dress,”’ I asked, “‘and rest?” 

“Sure I will,” she told me cheerfully. 

“Til bring your half of the money to 
you as soon as I get it,” ITended. “And 
I’m going to send a doctor to see you to- 
morrow.” 

She was on her way to the door as I spoke, 
but she stopped and looked back at me. 
“Say, kid,” she said, “take my advice. 
Don’t bring the money. Send it. Get me?” 

I nodded. The door closed very softly 
behind her. I heard the old stairs creak 
once or twice as she crept down them. 
Then I went to the open window and leaned 
out. She was leaving the house, and I 
watched until she turned into a side street. 
She walked very slowly, looking to the right 
and to the left and behind her, as if she 
felt afraid. 


The next May Iverson story will appear in the March issue 
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Two mornings later when I entered the 
city room of the Searchlight, Mr. Gibson 
rose and bowed low before me. Then he 
backed away, still bowing, and beckoning 
to me at the same time. His actions 
were mysterious, but I followed him 
across the room, and several reporters rose 
from their desks and followed us both. 
Near the city editor’s desk Mr. Gibson 
stopped, made another salaam, and pointed 
impressively to the wall. Tacked on it 
very conspicuously was a “model story” 
of the day—the sort of thing the city editor 
occasionally clipped from the Searchlight 
or some other newspaper, and hung there 
as “an inspiration to the staff.” We were 
always interested in his “model stories,” 
for they were always good; I had read some 
of them till I knew them by heart. But 
this particular morning it was my story 
which was tacked there—my story of the 
girl in gray! 

For a minute I could not speak. I 
merely stood and stared at it, while the 
reporters congratulated me and joked 
around me. While I was still trying to take 
in the stupendous fact that the ‘model 
story of the day” was really mine, the 
city editor, Mr. Farrell, came and stood 
beside me. He was a fat man, with a 
face like a sad full moon, but he was 
smiling now. 

“Nice story,” he said kindly. “But 
don’t get a swelled head over it. You'll 
probably write a rotten one tomorrow.” 

I nodded. Full well I knew I probably 
would. 

“Besides,” continued Mr. Farrell, “the 
best thing in your story was the tip it gave 
us for Gibson’s big beat. That was a 
cub reporter’s luck. Thanks to it, we’ve 
got Holohan with the goods on. If you 
listen, you’ll hear him squeal. And oh, 
by the way,” he added as he was turning 
back to his desk, “‘ we have a dozen messages 
already from people who want to give care 
and nursing and country homes to your 
‘girl in gray.’ ” 

I was glad of that. Also I was inter- 
ested in something else, and I mentioned it 
to Mr. Farrell. I told him I had felt sure 
my story was spoiled because I had left 
so much out of it. The city editor looked 
at me, and then jerked his head toward the 
story on the wall. 

“Tt’s what you left out of it,” he said, 
“that makes that a model story.” 
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When I fetch forth on steak and apple pie, all require, 








“What the matter with Togo?" ‘ Nothing, no 





I snop for dignity 


Hashimura Togo in Bachelor’s Hall 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who must believe in shooing bachelors from 
neat homes with other flies and mice. 


Dear Mr. Sir: 

If you make inquiry for me at home of 
Hon. C. J. McGumm, Philadelphia, N. J., 
please do not go there, because needless to 
tind me where I no longer am. I changed 
my mind from that job of employment for 
reason I say here. 

Hon. Mrs. C. J. McGumm are blondface 
lady of considerable young years and very 
goodhousekeeping mind. Her Hon. Hus- 
band (of similar name) are the only untidi- 
ness she cannot sweep off from carpet when 
attacking cleanliness. 

‘Why are you so rubbish, Hon. Darling?”’ 
she require each nightfall when he retreat 
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home from office with tired business ap- 
pearance. ‘‘When you are in house all 
furniture cease to act obedient like it should 
and everything become deranged apart. 
Door-knob then become hat-rack for your 
derby, your coat wanders to sofa and fall 
asleep, while shoes will be found under piano 
kicking mud.” 

He act entirely sugar to her. He reply to 
her inquiries by kissing expression of mus- 
tache, and they talk dove-dove language, 
which explain everything by not doing so. 

But at lastly explodes came. 

“Must marriage always be a cyclone?” 
she require one morning a. m. when he threw 
newspaper in gas-log with negligée expres- 
sion. 

“Hon. Heartsweet!” he snuggest, “I 
wish be comfortable in my own home.” 
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“So ha!” Weeps enjoyed by her. 
“Then you do not love me some more!” 

“Why is?” he repostulate. “Must I 
prove adoration by acting miserable around 
house?” 

“You are becoming more detached from 
me each day, I notice,” she lamentalize. 
“T can tell by your easy, smiling manner 
that you think of me too seldom. You 
break my house rules continuously. In- 
stead of setting in hard, cheap chairs, you 
occupy wedding plush rocker, price 50$, 
which should be used only by society when 
it calls; you make smoke-cigar whenever 
you feel smoky; all time you read prize- 
fight instead of talking love to me, and each 
meal you demand apple pie with insurgent 
expression.” 

“But I like apple pie,” he snuggest. 

“Formerly you loved nothing but me,” 
she snatch. “Now you forget you are 
married.” 

‘Must I refuse to eat because married?” 
he snagger doggishly. 

“So ha!” she dib for pain. “If that is 
where your thoughts are staying, then all 
must cease. Farebye! Henceforthly you 
shall find me % Mother.” 

She arrange hat with traveling expres- 
sion and make bang-out from door. 

While she depart off Hon. McGumm 
stand by window-glass looking very Romeo. 
Sadness showed from his ears and chin. 
Then suddenly he resolve around, making 
humorous smiles resembling tickled hyenas. 

“Ha, ha,” he say so. “Tee Hee and Ho. 
She imagines to think home cannot be 
properly heated without a woman. She 
thinks shucks. Togo, we show her how. 
We shall now run‘this house man-style in- 
stead of lady-style. Bachelor Hall are only 
proper residence for male gentlemen.”’ 

“T am agreeable for this,” I report fear- 
lessly. “How should we begin changing 
the sex of this home?” 

“Signs of refinement should be removed 
with immediate quickness,” he devolve. 
“Remove ribbons & home-sweet-home por- 
traits from wall and order 6 cases beer. In 
attic you shall find complete college-boy 
outfit of Indiana clubs, box-gloves, and love- 
me pictures. These shall be arranged in 
parlor to resemble saloon and other out- 
door sports. Prepare for dinner-eat to 
night 1o Ibs. complete beafsteak & 9 apple 
pies, served with poker-chips and onions. 
To night at 7 p. m. I shall give annual 
banquet to members of Yamma Yamma 
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Fraternity of which I was a joiner in days of 
manhood.”’ 

“T shall do so with all the crudeness of 
my nature,” I alarm. 

“Banzai & hurrah! We are free! 
holla Hon. McGumm while he depart to 
office looking happy but lonesome. 

Mr. Editor, you scarcely could imagine 
how I work to make that tender home look 
tough. Up in top-garret I find consider- 
able Yale tools. One university row-pad- 
dle, 6 box-gloves, college pendulums with 
hurrah-rah signatures on it, portraits of 
class days, dogs, chorus-girls, and other 
prize-fights all signed ‘To Darling Chas.” 
Also several German-speaking beer-gob- 
blers and one landscape representing Hon. 
Gaby des Lys at a horse-race. 

I fetch these to downstairs. 

From parlor-room I took considerable art, 
representing several mother-portraits, por- 
trait of ‘“Innocence’’ representing child- 
hood playing romp, portraits of an Alp 
by Aunt Sapho Lutz and considerable photo 
of McGumm uncles enlarged from their 
ancestry. Also fire-screen containing gilt, 
and tidy-cloth embroidered with artistic 
yarn. Also red splush albuum and several 
framed-up mottos from Shakespeare, Elb 
Hubbard & Genesis. 

I fetch these to upstairs. 

With considerable talent resembling dry- 
goods draping windows, I derange decora- 
tions for that parlor-room. I pile beer- 
bottles to piano and fill jardenair with 
cigars. A rude house motto reporting 
“CAMELS ONLY DRINK ONCE IN 78 
DAYS BUT ENJOY IT LONG TIME” 
I sat on mantelpiece where portrait of 
Hon. Ralph Woodrow Emerson once were. 
Hon. Punch Bag I roped from chandeleer, 
while landscapes representing actor-ladies, 
dogs and other glee clubs I disarranged 
esthetically where was. I set parlor table 
with food-plates and decorate him in central 
middle with box-gloves and college pendu- 
lum containing joy-cries. Poker-chips by 
each plate. 

That room look considerable unmarried 
when I finish him. 

At promptness of six o’clock I elope to 
kitchen and commence mingling steak with 
onions. At 6.22 I hear war-song resembling 
feetball, and, peaking fourth from kitchen, I 
observe Hon. C. J. McGumm bringing home 
a Varsity. 

“You remember that dreary date of ’99 
when I bursted your collar-bone?” require 
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one polar-bearish gentleman hugging Hon. 
McGumm till I heard him crack. 

“Them were hilarious days,” commute 
Hon. Boss. “Let us give rah-rah.” 

They do so, while plaster jar loose from 
spoken song. 

When I fetch forth raw steak and apple pie, 
all require, “What the matter with Togo?” 

“Nothing, no more than usual,” I snop 
for dignity. This seem to make them 
still more thirsty, so beer was sipped amidst 
Yamma Yamma congratulations. That cer- 
emony were done very quietly while table- 
cloth was burning from heated cigarette. 

“There was nothing to equal bachelor 
enjoyment,” explain Hon. C. J. McGumm 
while doing so. 

“Nothing,” report one Taft-shape athlete. 
“T announce my engagement to Miss Tessie 
Dewberry.” 

“We also shall marry in springtime,” 
pronounce 2 others distinctually. Slight 
glum settle over all until basso quartet 
make song-sing entitled ‘“Soldier’s Fare- 
well,” which add more joliy. 

“Let us play penny-Aunty as in oldtime 
date,”’ snuggest Hon. Boss. So they do so 
with considerable card. 

Mr. Editor, I cannot understand this 
gambol. It are like golf, a game spoken 
in a foreign language. 

Considerable pile-up 
of poker-chip was en- 
joyed while one man 
say “I see you!” yet \ 
look other way. They A 
set for long lateness f 
gossiping about Aunty 
amidst click-click noise. 
It seem very tame ex- 
ercise, less cruel than 
feetballing, but more 
expensive. 

By one a. m. time my 
eyes got hypnotized 
from watching this 
straight - flushing a- I 
musement, so I retired by table, 
my head on chair and ne P 
slept away. pugilist paper 

At 3 a. ™. by clock- while upturning 
work, I awoke upwards my feet. As thus- 
with basso quartet re- ea * agponlk esl 
treating off with song-  goming in front door 
sing entitled ‘‘Good- 
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night, Lady!” Yet I could not see her. 


Next morning 8 a. m. Hon. Boss Man say 












he no care for breakfast in dining-room 
because it make him feel destitute. So he 
took egg and coffee in kitchen. He say 
he would be home indefinitely, so he depart 
off for office seeming entirely unmarried. 

I took look at the appearance of that 
bachelor parlor. Considerable rumpage 
was observed there. Quite several cigars 
had remained where they dropped and 26 
bottles stood by gas-log looking quite va- 
cant. Portraits of dogs & glee-clubs hung 
on wall in unequal position, resembling 
sea-storm. 

What must I do with this room? I think 
Hon. Boss had told me whether Bachelor 
Hall should ever be clean. Maybe not. 
It certainly look less ladylike than ever in 
this deranged condition. Perhapsly Hon. 
Boss should be entirely enraged if I attemp 
to broom & dust this compartment he had 
took so much pains to masculify. 

So I set by table, lit slight cigar, and 
read pugilist paper while upturning my feet. 
As thusly I reclined I did not hear something 
coming in front door. 

“Ory?” 

I peek upward. There stood Hon. Mrs. 
looking less peaceful than hornets. 

“Hashimura Togo, what species of brutal 
debutchery have you been doing in my 
absentee?” she snarrel. 

“T no do!” I say so. “Hon. Husband 
do!” 

“Do not add untruthfulness to your 
falsehood,” she snuggest snap-turtlefully. 
“T have read in papers about the 
distrustworthiness of Japanese ser- 
vant-girls. But now I 
know. O!!! I leave 
my poordear Husband 
for you take care of. 
And thusly you neg- 
lect him. How he must 
suffer!” 

She cover her hands 
with her face. 

“TI swear it, Mrs. 
High Boss, your Hon. 
Husband—” 

“Do not swear before 
ladies,”’ she snib. “‘ Now 
depart away while I 
faint.” 

I do so feeling entirely 

decapitated. 
Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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The Apotheosis of the Inert 


AN INTERESTING TALE OF FAKES AND FAKERY IN 
REVEALING THE MAGIC VIRTUES OF THE OXYDONOR 


By Harvey W. 


HE patent-medicine schemes of 
healing are generally capable of 
classification. There are many 
degrees in fakery. There is the 

simple panacea made of sugar or starch. 
There is the active and yet mostly harmless 
drug whose properties are of the mildest 
character. Then there is the active and 
often dangerous drug which should be used 
only under the most careful personal super- 
vision of the physician. Over and above 
these, there is the universal effort to frighten 
the victims into the belief that they are 
ill, followed by assurance of certain cure. 
But the Oxydonor falls into none of these 
classes. It is superlatively above and be- 
yond the domain of common fakery. It 
has, however, attained such a vogue that an 
attempt will be made to show up the gigan- 
tic scale of cheating which it represents. 
The curious thing about such dreadful and 
deceptive articles as the Oxydonor is that 
apparently there is no law to punish the de- 
frauders. The desperate mother who takes 
a loaf of bread to keep alive a starving child 
is sent to the penitentiary; but the man 
who robs you of twenty-six dollars with the 
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promise of a cure for all your ills not only 
goes scot-free, but is permitted to use the 
United States mails to make as nearly uni- 
versal as possible the ravages of his greed. 
It is time to destroy utterly and forever the 
prestige of such a fraud. It has already 
been allowed to go too long. The thou- 
sands of deluded purchasers should be made 
acquainted with the magnitude of the de- 
ception under which they have suffered. 
Many of these honest and deluded people 
in fact, hundreds of them—are firmly con- 
vinced that they have been cured of dread- 
ful diseases. They are not to blame; the 
scheming greed of the mercenary adventurer 
speedily fixes upon two of the most suscep- 
tible features of human weakness; namely, 
the imagination, which leads to the belief of 
having a deadly disease, and the credulity, 
which accepts without question the assur- 
ances of a remedy. 

Even if the newspapers and magazines 
exclude his lying advertisements, the man- 
ufacturer may still flood the country with 
circulars, descriptive pamphlets, and, in this 
case, perhaps even sell his wonderful book, 
“How Man Lives,” containing 765 pages, 
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all for three dollars—$3.25 by registered 
mail. At least this book indicates how one 
man lives, and that man is so-called “Dr.” 
Hercules Sanche. 

The system of medication adopted by 
this Hercules is aptly termed “diaduction.” 
Just what “diaduction” is this article will 
disclose. According to its author, the term 
“diaduction” is a name coined by its discov- 
erer ‘for the modus operandi of a Natural 
Force operating upon, through, and between 
living organisms, and between animate and 
inanimate matter, in a way congenerous to 
the action of induction with metals.” 


What Is the Modus Operandi? 


In order that an exposure of the bare 
wickedness of this scheme might not be 
based upon a simple inspection of its claims 
and its literature, we invested twenty-six 
dollars of our good money in securing from 
Hercules Sanche an Oxydonor in the regu- 
lar way of correspondence. We repre- 
sented ourselves to be suffering from anemia 
and malaria, and very thin; and having sent 
our good twenty-six dollars, we received the 
Oxydonor No. 2 (collect fifty cents, by ex- 
press), with a ‘“‘covered cord” and a bottle 
of “tonic.” Although in his advertising 
literature he lays particular stress upon the 
fact that no medicine is required in the use 
of Oxydonor, yet for the anemia from which 
we were suffering he suggested the ‘‘ Hydro- 
tonic” in connection with Oxydonor, and it 
was for this that we gave up the additional 
dollar, twenty-five dollars only being re- 
quired for the apparatus. - Here are some 
of the claims made for Hydotonic: 


Hydrotonic “‘contains all the elements most indis- 
pensable to the regeneration of impoverished blood. 
It feeds the blood with the material most indispen- 
sable to general repair.” It is, moreover, guaranteed 
under the pure food act of June 30, 1906, Serial 
No. 1o181. ‘“Hydrotonic is the most efficient 
red-blood-producing fluid aliment known to man. 
Hydrotonic is not a medicine, but a liquid aliment 
that animates body and mind as no other food can, 
because it produces red blood as nothing else ever 
could.” . . . Etc., etc. ‘These extraordinary vital- 
izing qualities make Hydrotonic of life importance 
to all persons needing to be more vigorous; and 
through these qualities alone Hydrotonic has rapidly 
won its way all over the world.” 


What Examinations Showed 


The character of the Hydrotonic and the 
nature of the apparatus itself were deter- 
mined by exhaustive study in the Institute 
of Industrial Research, under the super- 
vision of the writer. It is important that 


exact information be given in regard to 
these fraudulent articles, and therefore the 
report of the Institute is given in full: 


The treatment device, as received by us, con- 
sisted of a nickel-plated brass, oblong closed cyl- 
inder, from which, at one end, emerged a red cord 
which was attached at the other end to a small me- 
tallic device fitted with an elastic garter for clamping 
it to the arm or leg. The following examinations of 
the device were made in this laboratory: 

In the first place, careful tests were made with a 
suspension galvanometer of extreme sensitiveness, 
to see whether any reflection occurred or current 
flowed when the oblong metallic device, which the so- 
called inventor terms a “‘Vocor,” was immersed in 
ice-water and the metallic device for strapping to 
the arm or leg was immersed in water warmer than 
blood temperature. Absolutely no electrical effects 
were noted, and from the nature of the arrangement 
and our knowledge of the principles of electricity, it 
may be stated that no electric current or difference 
of potential could be brought about by any such 
arrangement as exists in the ““Oxydonor” sample 
submitted. 


EXAMINATION OF THE CoRD oR CABLE WHICH 
CONNECTED THE SO-CALLED “‘VOCOR” WITH THE 
Lec CLAMP 


This cord proved to consist ef a cotton-covered, 
three-ply flexible cable. The cable consisted of six 
brass-colored tinsel wires and four extremely fine 
copper wires twisted together. The tinsel wires 
were similar to those which are used in making cheap 
tapestry and embroidery work, and consist of very 
fine, specially treated copper-film foil-wire wound 
around silk threads. The total length of the cord 
was 146 inches. The total weight of the copper 
wire in this cord was 5.1295 grams; the weight of the 
brass-colored tinsel wire was 5.5962 grams, and of 
this, 2.7605 grams was silk core. The tinsel which 
was wrapped around the silk threads was analyzed 
and found to be roo per cent. copper. 


EXAMINATION OF THE SO-CALLED “Vocor”’ 


The oblong metallic device was opened to examine 
its contents. It was found to consist of a piece of 
nickel-plated brass tubing, stopped at each end by 
nickel-plated plugs, and was quite full of a red solid 
core which had the appearance of being plaster of 
Paris which had been colored red by mixing with the 
plaster of Paris some iron oxide pigment. The total 
weight of the red solid material was 98 grams, and 
the metallic container itself weighed also 98 grams, 
making the total weight of the “‘Vocor” 196 grams. 
On analysis, the red material gave the following 
composition: 
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This analysis indicates that the material consisted 
essentially of plaster of Paris which had been tinted 
with a Venetian red, which is an oxide of iron con- 











taining a certain amount of lime. This accounts for 
the fact that there is more lime present in the analy- 
sis than is necessary to satisfy the calculation for 
plaster of Paris. 

REMARKS: Since the metallic casing which sur- 
rounded the material which was used as filling was 
quite water-tight, there is no possible chemical ac- 
tion which could have taken place upon immersing 
the ‘“‘Vocor” in ice-water. There is no known prin- 
ciple, either in electricity or chemistry, which would 
account for any action that such a device as this 
could produce. 


REPORT ON AN ALLEGED MEDICINAL PREPARATION 
,’ 


CALLED “‘ HypDROTONIC,”’ WHICH ACCOMPANIED 
THE “OxYDONOR” TREATMENT 


At the same time that the “Oxydonor” apparatus 
was delivered to us there was also delivered a bottle 
containing one quart of a colorless liquid prepara- 
tion. The liquid in this bottle gave on analysis the 
following results: 


Specific gravity. ...... 1.002 

Free acid as sulphuric 28 per cent 

Ferric sulphate. , o 4 

Sodium chloride. . 03 

Balance... ... Water 

No alkaloids, arsenic, or other bases or acids de- 
tected. 


Thisisa weak solution of ferric sulphate and sodium 
chloride, containing free sulphuric acid. 


The wonderful vitalizing liquid food 
which feeds the blood with all the aliment 
that is necessary is thus found to be an ex- 
ceedingly weak solution of iron sulphate and 
common salt, with a little free sulphuric 
acid. The total medicinal substances in 
the preparation are .38 of one per cent., 
leaving 99.62 per cent. of water. It has, 
however, at least one great merit: it is a 
pure fraud, and does not contain a sufficient 
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quantity of anything to do more than mask 
the fact that it is water. One cent would 
supply all the materials contained in the 
solution of the water, and the bottle prob- 
ably costs ten cents, making a profit of 
eighty-nine cents on each bottle sold; which 
is a fair price to pay for acidulated water. 

But the most remarkable statement in 
connection with this wonderful Hydrotonic 
is that it ‘‘makes a cool, refreshing drink 
when prepared according to directions, and is 
better than lemonade.” A beautiful lemon- 
ade dilute sulphuric acid and common salt, 
flavored with ferric sulphate, would make! 
I should advise those who are using it to 
suck it into the very back part of the mouth 
with a glass tube; otherwise their teeth will 
soon go into solution. If there be any 
lower depths in the way of deceiving and 
injuring the public, 1 have not had my at- 
tention called to them. 

This marvelous instrument which cures 
all the ills of human flesh is an absolutely 
inert mass, developing no force or power of 
any kind, consisting of a metallic buckle 
and, in our case, a metallic cord containing 
brass and copper wires, joined to a brass 
nickel-plated cylinder, filled with plaster of 
Paris colored with Venetian red! One claim 
that Dr. Hercules Sanche makes for his in- 
strument is a valid one; namely, that it will 
last forever. If properly cared for, it would 
serve a family for a thousand years. Prob- 
ably the cord might wear out, especially if it 
were uncovered, and the elastic which holds 
the buckle to the ankle might become 
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frayed, but the magic power of healing 
that it had at the beginning would never 
be lost. 

The strangest thing about the Oxydonor 
is that it has been patented in the United 
States Patent Office. In addition to the 
patents, a series of trade-marks has also been 
deposited in the Patent Office, the one gen- 
erally used being a beautiful girl recumbent 
on acouch, manacled as to oneankle with the 
Oxydonor, the cord of which runs from a 
vessel of water on a stool near the head of the 
couch. In the trade-mark it is stated that 
the ‘broadened terminal, instead of being 
connected with the ankle of a human figure, 
may be connected with some other part of 
the body of the figure, and instead of the 
figure representing a woman reclining on a 
couch, it may represent any other human 
being, and, further, the bowl may be 
omitted, as may other things represented 
and not specifically claimed, the essential 
feature of the trade-mark being the 
representation of a human figure and a 
cord or wire leading from a part of the 
figure.” 

This indeed is a flexible trade-mark, cap- 
able of many forms of adaptation. The 
buckle would be more appropriately applied 
to the pocketbook. The human figure lying 
asleep is a most excellent representation of 
the victims of Dr. Hercules Sanche being 
robbed without their knowing it. All the 
reason and sense of an individual must be 
lulled to sleep before the victim is properly 
prepared to believe the statements made by 
Dr. Hercules Sanche. 


The Flexible Patents 


Dr. Hercules Sanche says, “Oxydonor as 
well as all other forms of Diaductive instru- 
ments are fully covered in process and in all 
mechanical parts by seven different pat- 
ents.” 

I have taken the trouble to secure these 
patents and have looked them all over care- 
fully. The greater number of them are 
mere devices for perfecting electrical con- 
nections. In the specifications, distinct 
claim is made solely for electrical connec- 
tions, or for a connection which would indi- 
cate a difference of potential. The num- 
bers of most of these patents are carried 
upon the instrument itself. In thus claim- 
ing reference to patents of this kind, the 
manufacturer distinctly assumes to impress 
the public with the fact that the United 
States Patent Office has placed its approval 


upon his inventions. Nevertheless, he is 
particular from time to time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that his apparatus has noth- 
ing to do with electricity. He places upon 
his instrument, in other words, the numbers 
of patents for electrical connections and 
other electrical purposes, evidently only 
to deceive the public. He says, “I dis- 
tinctly disclaim the use of dynamic elec- 
tricity, and will go no further than to state 
that it is now an established scientific fact 
that a perceptible change in potential is 
produced by connecting two bodies of mat- 
ter which are of widely different tempera- 
tures.” 

In answer to Dr. Sanche’s claims that his 
diaductive instruments are fully covered in 
process as well as in all mechanical parts, I 
may quote the assistant commissioner of pat- 
ents, who makes a statement of which the fol- 
lowing is a synopsis: Dr. Sanche has repeat- 
edly tried to get patents on the results of the 
Oxydonor, but without avail. It was in the 
first place called the Oxygen Electropoise, 
and there were coils of wire in the instru- 
ment. Ifthe person had a fever, the instru- 
ment was placed in ice; if the person was 
cold, the instrument was heated up in the 
oven. Patents were granted on the me- 
chanical device only, and do not include 
results at all. 

This is quite in harmony with the scheme 
of therapeutics practised by the old “root 
and yarb” doctor in the malarial districts of 
southern Indiana. Being called in by the 
mother of a boy in the grip of a chill, he 
gravely took from his medicine-chest a root, 
and scraping the bark upward, placed it in a 
glass and covered it with water. Scraping 
the same root downward, he placed the 
bark in another glass and covered it with 
water. ‘‘Now,” he said to the mother, 
“when the boy has a chill give him No. 1; 
when he has a fever give him No. 2.” “But, 
Doctor,” said the incredulous mother, “you 
took both these preparations from the same 
root.” “True,” answered the doctor, “but 
you must have noticed in the first case I 
scraped the root upward—that is Highcock- 
alorum, and is good for chills; but in the 
second case I scraped it down—that is Low- 
cockahirum, and is good for fever.” 

That the Patent Office should have issued 
letters patent on such fraudulent pieces of 
apparatus is wonder enough, but that 
Dr. Hercules Sanche should so far forget the 
nature of his patents as to carry their dates 
upon his instrument, which is neither a ther- 
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gen comes, how it is 
generated, how it is 
pushed in, Dr. Her- 
cules fails to state. 
He is also silent in 
regard to the verity 
of the great thera- 
peutic claim that 
“oxygen” is the 
universal panacea 
for all diseases. In 
every case of fever 
there is plenty of 
oxygen in the blood; 
but fever is not con- 
sidered an ideal 
condition to health. 

He does declare: 

“Tt is not an elec- 

trical appliance, 
Dr. Hercules Sanche, — 
discoverer of “diaduc- ele =” 
tion,” inventor of trical, 
Oxydonor, ex- ther- 


ploiter of the mal, 
credulous ther- 


mal pile nor an electric battery, 
seems beyond comprehension. He 
defrauded and deceived the ex- 
aminers of the Patent Office with 
false and misleading claims of ther- 
mal and electrical apparatuses, 
and having wheedled the exam- 
iners into issuing letters patent, 
uses these to persuade the unsus- 
pecting public of the high char- 
acter of his inventions. 

It would be amusing to 
read the claims which 
are made for the vir- 
tues of the Oxy- 
donor, were it 
not that in- 
dignation ere” ye 
at the eh 9 


mo-electro, or gal- 
vanic battery, 
unless every 
living thing 

is such. 

It has 


ho re- 


fraud 
practised 
overcomes 
the sense of 
mirth. It is 
represented as 

an instrument that 
makes you “master 
of disease.”” You may 
get well as easily as you 
got sick, while you sleep, 
because it 
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' Dr. Sanche 
f holds a long and 


intricate series of 


“pours Oxy- 
geninto the patents on Oxydonor 
system.”” ~but none of them for 
i results. The mechanical de- 
Whence yf vice is all that patents have been 
that oxy- granted upon, and most of them are 
for electrical connections, yet Dr. 
Dr. Sanche Sanche says “it has no relation to any 


uses this illus- electrical instrument.” 
tration to 
identify Oxy- 
donor. It’s 


a good thing 
to study “se 





lation to any electrical instrument.” 

Contrast this with his specifications to 
accompany Fig. 4 in the patent of July 27, 
1897. All his patents shown and numbered 
upon the instrument were for electrical and 
thermal instruments. 
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This wonderful mechanism, composed of 
plaster of Paris and Venetian red, “causes 
the whole organism to drink freely of oxygen 
from the air, through the pores of the skin 
and membranes, by the attraction it begets 
in the body, imparting the strongest affinity 
for oxygen in the blood. . . .. Children and 
persons incapable of reason are affected the 
same as anyone else.” 

We should think that the only persons 
affected were persons incapable of reason, 
for a man who can reason knows that a 
chunk of plaster of Paris dipped in a pail of 
water, and connected by a brass wire with 
his leg, cannot possibly pour oxygen or 
anything else into his system. 

For an absolutely inert instrument the 
question, ‘“‘ How do you regulate the force?”’ 
seems almost unnecessary, and yet the force 
is regulated as follows: 


By the temperature of the water in which the 
Vocor is placed. For the strongest force, place the 
Vocor under a large block of ice, and for weak force 
the water should be only moderately cold. . . . It 
will soon cause you to enjoy cold-water drinks as 
never dreamed of, and, at a certain length of use, 
cause water to stimulate and brace you more than 
brandy ever could, and without evil effects. It will 
in every way brace you, and make you equal to al- 
most any, and the most extraordinary, tasks your 
emergencies may impose. 


The Prohibition party should hear of this! 


Away with Doctors! 


One of the great virtues of the Oxydonor 
is that persons to whom it is applied will 
never take a contagious disease. ‘‘ This has 
been fully put to the test in yellow fever 
and other contagious diseases.”’ There is a 
possibility of aggravating some diseases by 
using Oxydonor, Dr. Sanche says, “by add- 
ing medication.” It is fair to infer, there- 
fore, that when he directs the anemic direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and 
Health to use the Hydrotonic, he does not 
consider it medicine—just eighty-nine per 
cent. profit. 

Quite remarkable is the suggestion by 
Dr. Sanche that the principle of diaduction 
is not yet fully recognized by the medical 
profession as a whole. He says: 


Diaduction is contrary to medical philosophy, and 
the medical physician, until he understands it, will 
be more inclined to scoff at the idea of self-cure, espe- 
cially upon any other philosophy than his own, than 
to recommend it to his patients. 


And he follows this up with the suggestive 
idea that, after all, it would be cheaper to 


buy the Oxydonor than to consult the family 
physician. He says: 


When you consider in how short a time you can 
pay twenty-five dollars in fees to your physician, 
besides the expense of having prescriptions filled, 
employing nurses, etc., the price of Oxydonor will 
seem a trifle. The price of the best Oxydonor is 
$25. Its force never exhausts. It will serve the 
whole family — one atatime. No loss of time from 
your work or business. No nauseous medicines 
[such as Hydrotonic!| to poison your system. It will 
last a lifetime with cave. You will find it the best 
investment of your money that you ever made. 


In fact, there is one of the Oxydonors, 
called the Binora, which will serve two mem- 
bers of the family at once. This would be 
extremely handy in case of twins. 


“No Faith Required ”’—Nor Justified 


In the circular issued by Dr. Sanche, en- 
titled ‘Your Health Requires More Oxy- 
gen,” I am honored by being mentioned in 
connection with Dr. Osler, presumably with 
the idea of increasing the sales of this won- 
derful instrument. I am quoted as saying, 
“Tt is shown by statistics that we die sixteen 
years before we reach the maximum useful- 
ness of life.” This sentence ought to make 
the public wild to invest. 

And Dr. William Osler, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, is placed on the record with: ‘In 
the fourth and fifth decades [of life], even 
with the best of habits in eating and drink- 
ing, the incessant strain and anxiety of 
public life or business may lead to degen- 
eration of the blood-vessels. After forty 
it is exceptional to examine the arteries 
without finding evidence of degeneration.” 

This is followed by “PREVENT HARD- 
ENING OF ARTERIES AND BLOOD- 
VESSELS BY USE OF OXYDONOR.” 
Dr. Osler and myself apparently have about 
as much to do with the Oxydonor as the pat- 
ents which have already been mentioned. 
It is the sublime height of impertinence to 
mention our names in connection with such 
an outrageous work of deception and fraud. 

Inasmuch as the Oxydonor is absolutely 
inert and could not translocate one atom of 
oxygen in a million years, it is assumed that 
the benefits that come from it, as judged by 
the testimonials of its users, must have been 
the result of a faith cure. Not so, however. 
The versatile inventor of this inert mate- 
rial combats such an idea fervidly. Thus: 


Does it require faith on the part of the user? No 
faith required, but application and use according to 
instructions. 
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How simple is the way to health! A garter above the ankle, a metal something in a jar of water, and 





out over the simple cord between goes disease—any disease—or in over it comes health. Nobody knows 
which. Even while you sleep, Oxydonor will cure you (Dr. Sanche says so), and the common sense of 
a great many people is fast enough asleep to believe him 


I suppose this is the reason that it acts so 
beneficially while one is asleep, for in sleep 
faith may justly be held to be in abey- 
ance. Surely this is the apotheosis of the 
inert. 

Evidently, however, some former commis- 
sioner of patents, who doubtless had been 
struck with the character of the patents is- 
sued to Dr. Sanche, had a different idea, for 
in a letter to the latter he wrote: 


If some scientist will devise some way or means of 
working on the imagination so as to cure physical 
disease, he will be a public benefactor, and this office 
will be prompt to issue a patent to protect him in the 
enjoyment of his invention or discovery, if it has the 
element of novelty. For we may be thus able to 
dispense, in part at least, with the nauseating decoc- 
tions that are now presented to our lips whenever 
we are ailing. 


If this idea of working on the imagination 
occurred to so practical a man as a commis- 
sioner of patents, it is strange that Dr. 
Sanche has never been struck with the fact 
that his so-called “cure” may be due to the 
same occult force. 

After all, how lame a duck is poor nature, 
and how little the great sciences which un- 
derlie the medical profession have been able 
to enlighten the world! It has remained 
for Dr. Hercules Sanche—“a regular practi- 
tioner of medicine before he attained his 
majority, graduate of L’Ecole de Médicine 
de Quebec, surgeon in the French war of 
1870, in the Italian war of 1873, in the Con- 





federate army, and in several other wars, 
including a government expedition to 
Greenland”’—to discover the great principle 
of diaduction. 

Diaduction, if it means anything, means 
to “lead through.” Diaduction leads Dr. 
Sanche’s hands through the pockets of the 
credulous victim. In some way, I do not 
know how, Dr. Sanche must have felt, prob- 
ably through the power of diaduction, that 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING was going to show 
him up. While collecting the material for 
this present article I was visited by the wife 
of a very prominent banker in Washington, 
who came to plead with me not to attack 
Dr. Sanche. She regarded him as the 
greatest benefactor of the race, and she told 
the pathetic story of her daughter, moribund 
with tuberculosis, given up to die within 
two weeks by a leading physician of Wash- 
ington (prognoses are sometimes shy on 
dates), who was kept alive for eight months 
by the Oxydonor, under the advice and per- 
sonal direction of Dr. Hercules Sanche him- 
self. Oh, how pathetic are cases of this 
kind! How the deluded and the deceived 
rely upon a blind faith, trusting to the faker 
and his fraud for the benefit which they be- 
lieve has come, and which never comes! 
This one pathetic incident would be suffi- 
cient, if nothing else, to justify this warning 
word against the high priest of the fakers 
in the healing art, Dr. Hercules Sanche. 

This Hercules deserves a club. 
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The Science 





of Nutrition 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES INTENDED 


c UNDREDS of schools in this 
country are engaged in teaching 
teachers how to teach. They 
are doing fine work. Their num- 

ber and efficiency should be increased. 
Nearly fifty colleges in this country are 
teaching young men how to feed steers 
physiologically and economically. Ra- 
tions are analyzed and compounded for 
particular purposes and classes of animals. 
Stock to be kept over the winter for pasture 
the next summer are fed very different 
food and in very different quantities from 
animals fed for meat or for the production 
of milk. There should be more and better 
teaching of this kind. There are also many 
schools of so-called domestic science in 
which the art of housekeeping in all its 
ramifications is taught.. We should have 
more schools of this class, and they should 
teach the fundamental principles of nu- 
trition which every housekeeper should 
know. .This magazine proposes to open a 
new school of domestic science, with twelve 
hundred thousand students at the begin- 
ning. This, beyond doubt, is the most far- 
reaching university extension course that 
has yet been attempted. 

The great economic problem of the near 
future is the feeding of man. But that is 
just what the great technical schools before 
mentioned have not taught. The women 
of the country will play the leading réle 
in solving this great political-economical 
problem. In many states they already vote. 
In many more they soon will. Whether 
voting or not, this world-wide problem of 
nutrition appeals most strongly to them. 
They can neither ignore nor evade it. 
Therefore they must study it. Food, 
clothing, and shelter are the faith, hope, 
and charity of the new gospel, which, when 
accepted, will lead the nation into the new 
freedom. Therefore every woman should 
know the essential principles of nutrition. 

The increase in the cost of foods is one 
of the most threatening dangers to the 
stability and progress of the community. 
One of the chief causes of this increase lies 
in the widespread ignorance of the compo- 
sition and function of foods. I think I 
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may safely say that at least twenty-five 
per cent. of the food cost today is exacted 
because of the ignorance of the housewife on 
this subject. All the students in the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING school may count on being 
able, after graduation, to save twenty-five 
per cent. of the present and future cost of 
foods. Is not that worth doing? 

Furthermore, a large part of the ill health 
of the community, and perhaps fifty per 
cent. of that of the children, is caused by 
ignorance in regard to nutrition. Many of 
the writers on food subjects today, and the 
number of such writers is rapidly increasing, 
are spreading abroad mistaken and harmful 
statements about foods. They do this 
with the best intentions and as a natural 
result of faulty training. Some supposed 
authority makes a statement which is not 
based on scientific fact, and this statement 
is repeated in good faith by the popular 
writer, and of course accepted as gospel 
by the reader. While the statements in 
the following lessons may not be devoid of 
error, an earnest effort will be made to base 
them on well-established scientific data. 
Where reputable authorities differ in the 
ascertainment or interpretation of data, I 
shall follow those whose opinions lead to the 
greater economy and safety. In judging 
between economy and health, I shall always 
favor the latter. The health and happi- 
ness of the future depend largely on the 
education of the people respecting scientific 
nutrition. 


The Principles of Nutrition 


Food, in the physiological sense, is that 
which, when properly introduced into the 
body, builds tissue, restores waste, and 
furnishes heat. These are the three great 
functions of foods, all of which must be 
performed. This does not by any means 
imply, however, that the secondary func- 
tion of food as a means of social enjoyment 
should be neglected. In fact, an attractive 
table and congenial companions serve to 
render more effective the primary purposes 
of food. 

Classes of Foods: 
classes: 


Foods comprise four 














a. Nitrogenous 
foods, or proteins, 
which nourish the 
muscles, brain, 
nerves, and tendons, 
and furnish some 
heat. 

b. Starchy foods 
and sugars, com- 
monly designated as 
carbohydrates, 
which nourish the 
fatty tissues, and 
furnish heat. 

c. Fat foods (oils), 
which take little 
part in tissue-buld- 
ing, but are funda- 
mentally heat-pro- 
ducers. ~Z 

d. Mineral foods - 
(common salt, lime, 
phosphorus, iron, 
etc.), which nourish 
particularly the 
teeth and bones, and furnish the acids 
and salts necessary to digestion and the 
translation of fluids in the body. 

Calorie is a term used to indicate the 
quantity of heat afforded by a food product 
during the process of digestion, or as deter- 
mined by burning the food in a calorimeter 
and measuring the quantity of heat pro- 
duced. The unit of measure is one gram 
of water (15 grains); the unit of tem- 
perature is one degree centigrade (1. 8° F.). 
A calorie, therefore, measures the quantity 
of heat which will raise the temperature 
of one gram of water one degree centigrade. 
When spelled with a large C, except at the 
beginning of a sentence, Calorie designates 
the quantity of heat required to raise one 
kilogram (2.2 pounds) of water one degree 
centigrade. One Calorie is therefore equal 
to one thousand calories. 

When a food is completely burned in the 
body, the same number of caiories are pro- 
duced as if it were burned in a calorimeter. 
Thus fat which is used in the body pro- 
duces the same number of calories as fat 
that is burned in a calorimeter. The same 
is practically true of sugar or starch. On 
the other hand, when a nitrogenous food, 
protein, is burned in the body, the com- 
bustion is not complete; in other words, the 
residues of the digestion of protein matter 
are still capable of further oxidation. Urea 
is an example of such an incompletely 
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Plant life stands between inanimate nature and man. Without the alchemy of the roots and 
leaves the food stored up in the soil could never reach our tables. The corollary is obvious, then, 
that where plant life is the most varied man should reach the highest stage of development 


burned product. The digestive calories of 
protein are therefore fewer in number than 
the calories of protein burned in a calorim- 
eter. 

Often the value of foods is expressed in 
calories. This is not physiologically ac- 
curate. The calories express only the 
heat-producing properties of foods—where- 
as one of the chief uses of foods is to 
build tissues and restore waste, functions 
which cannot be expressed in terms of heat. 
The heat value of food (in other words, the 
number of calories it contains) is the 
measure of the heat and energy which it will 
yield, but not by any means the measure 
of its nutritive value. This point will be 
further developed in succeeding lessons. 

Digestion is a term applied to the various 
changes which take place in the foods after 
the process of mastication is completed. 
The process of digestion, in a limited sense, 
consists of those processes which render 
the foods soluble and suitable to be ab- 
sorbed into the blood-current. 

Enzymes, from a physiological point of 
view, in regard to the digestion of foods, are 
the organisms which are active in liquefying 
thefood. They are of several classes, namely: 

a. Amylolytic.—Enzymes which liquefy 
starch. The saliva contains an enzyme of 
this kind, ptyalin, which converts starch 
into sugar. The pancreas also secretes 
a similar enzyme. 
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b. Proteolytic.—Pepsin, the enzyme se- 
creted chiefly by the coats of the stomach, 
the function of which is to reduce the in- 
soluble proteins to a soluble state, is typi- 
cally proteolytic. 

c. Lipolytic—The enzyme _ secreted 
chiefly by the pancreas, the function of 
which is to render fats suitable for absorp- 
tion into the blood-current. The pancreatic 
secretion is the most important of the di- 
gestive agents, since it contains three fer- 
ments, viz., amylopsin, trypsin, and lipase, 
attacking starch, protein, and fat respec- 
tively. 

The Processes of Nutrition 

The three kinds of enzymes mentioned 
above are sufficient to render soluble and 
suitable for absorption the various kinds 
of food taken into the stomach. The 
chief object of mastication is to reduce 
all foods to a fineness suitable to favor the 
action of the enzymes. Starches and foods 
containing cellulose require much more 
complete mastication than do meats, which 
contain chiefly protein substances. As an 
aid to digestion, however, all foods should 
be carefully masticated, especially those 
of a starchy or fibrous character. The sum 
of the changes which take place before the 
food products enter the  blood-current 
constitutes the process of digestion, in the 
ordinary application of the term. 

Assimilation is a term applied to the 
selective action of the tissues of the body 
in taking up from the blood-current the 
particular foods which nourish them and 
restore their wasted particles. 

Excretion, the opposite of assimilation, 
is a term applied to the process by means 
of which the cells that have performed 
their function are degraded, often rendered 
soluble, and in this state made suitable for 
removal from the body through the various 
organs, such as the skin, the alimentary 
tract, and the kidneys. 

Metabolism is a term applied to the sum 
total of the changes which take place in 
digestion, assimilation, and excretion. The 
process of metabolism is made up of two 
distinct stages; namely, anabolism, the 
building up of the tissues, and catabolism, 
the tearing down of the tissues. 

Foods, in a legal sense, have been defined 
by act of Congress to include the sub- 
stances commonly known as foods, and also 
beverages and condiments. Under this defi- 
nition, foods include water, soft drinks, all 
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alcoholic beverages, and salt, vinegar, spices, 
flavors, and other condiments. 

Difference between Plant and Animal 
Foods: There is no sharp biological line 
which distinguishes between plant and 
animal life. The best line of separation 
is the character of their food. Plants eat 
inorganic, animals organic, foods. An or- 
ganic food is furnished by a living ob- 
ject, such as an apple, a product of plant 
life, or a beefsteak, a product of animal life. 
On the other hand, a stone or a metal is 
not formed by biological processes, they 
are inorganic. Plants live almost exclu- 
sively on inorganic materials, such as 
potash salts, lime, phosphates, and nitrates. 
Animals, on the other hand, cannot be 
directly nourished by such foods, but feed 
on plants or on other animals. There 
are perhaps a few exceptions to this rule, 
as for instance certain fungi, such as mush- 
rooms, which are plants and yet, according 
to some authorities, live to some extent on 
organic matters, while animals require salt, 
which is an inorganic substance, as a part 
of their food. Other inorganic substances, 
in the form of phosphates and lime com- 
pounds, are thought at times to be capable 
of aiding nutrition. In general it may be 
said that, with the exception of salt, all 
the mineral nutrients of the body may 
be found in their proper quantities in bio- 
logical combination in the normal food of 
man. 

When man in a state of health is properly 
fed, the only mineral ingredients that should 
be added to his food are chlorid of sodium, 
(common salt), and not much of that, and 
the natural mineral constituents of good 
water, which he drinks and with which his 
food is cooked. In diseased conditions 
other mineral substances may be indicated, 
but these should be used only under the 
direction of a competent physician. 


What Plants Do 


Plants absorb from the soil the soluble 
salts of lime, phosphorus, potash, com- 
pounds of nitric acid, water, and carbon 
dioxid (when united with water, carbonic 
acid), and elaborate (change into utilizable 
condition) protein, starch, sugar, cellulose, 
fat or oil, citric, tartaric, and other organic 
acids, essential oils, and many other minor 
organic products. Animals cannot pro- 
duce any of these compounds from such 
foods. Animals eat these plants and other 
animals, and make new kinds of protein, 
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bone tissue, fats, etc., which are more or 
less characteristic for each species. 

The animal differs chiefly from the plant 
in that it produces in health only a trace 
of a carbohydrate (glycogen) and no starch, 
sugar, or cellulose, whereas the chief product 
of plant life is carbohydrates. It is only in 
a diseased state (diabetes) that man secretes 
sugar, and never starch. On the other hand, 
sugar and starch are important products of 
all plant life, and in some cases, as with the 
potato, sugar-cane, sugar-beet, maple, etc., 
represent their chief economic value. 

In respect of the character of their foods, 
animals are of three kinds; viz., those 
living exclusively on plants, those living 
exclusively on animals, and those living 
on a mixed diet. The terms herbivorous, 
carnivorous, and omnivorous, are applied 
to them, respectively. Of common ani- 
mals the sheep and the cow are types of the 
herbivorous, the dog and cat of the carniv- 
orous, and man of the omnivorous ani- 
mal. But flesh-eating animals may be 
fed more or less completely on a vegetable 
diet. The cat and the dog would eat no 
vegetable foods from choice, but often do 
so from necessity. Probably there is no 
carnivorous animal that would not eat plant 
products rather than starve. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful if many plant-eating 
animals would eat meat under any circum- 
stances. The sheep, especially, would re- 
fuse any flesh diet. The pig is supposed 
to be vegetarian, but is very fond of a limited 
meat diet. The most scientific feeders 
daily give the hog a small quantity of meat 
meal. Omnivorous animals like man can 
subsist very well on an exclusively vegetable 
diet, but would not thrive well on an exclu- 
sively meat diet. This fact shows man to 
be omnivorous in a limited degree. He 
can eat everything that is fit, but decidedly 
prefers a diet largely vegetable. 


A Matter of Adaptation 


If we admit that man is a creature of 
heredity and environment, we should expect 
the diet of man to depend largely on vege- 
table foods. This is found to be the case. 
Where vegetation is abundant and perennial, 
man’s natural diet is decidedly vegetable, 
as in tropical regions. In the far North 
for similar reasons it is decidedly animal, 
as among the Eskimos. In the temper- 
ate zones we find the diet mixed, with a 
decided tendency to fruits and nuts toward 
the south, and an increasing consumption 
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of fat, flesh, and fish toward the north. 
The most progressive type of man is found 
in the temperate zones. While diet is by 
no means the sole cause of this difference, 
it plays an important réle in that environ- 
ment which conditions the best evolutionary 
medium of man. 

The facts of comparative anatomy show 
differences of structure between purely 
vegetarian and purely meat-eating animals. 
Compare, for instance, the bovine and 
feline types. The cow has only one set of 
incisors, well suited to gathering grass, but 
useless for seizing and holding the victims 
of prey. On the other hand, the lion would 
cut a sorry figure grazing on the meadow. 
The molars, or grinding teeth, are also quite 
different in the two types, the one with 
broad surfaces and both a perpendicular 
and a lateral motion of the lower jaw, the 
other with a few pointed surfaces and a 
single motion. There is also a marked 
difference in the duration of mastication. 
In the cow it is slow and laborious, in the 
tiger quick and easy. In fact, the meat- 
eating animals chew only to swallow, while 
the vegetable-eating animals chew to digest. 
The contrast is continued in the digestive 
organs; the first type has one or more 
stomachs of comparatively large size and 
greater area of digestive surface, the other 
has a restricted digestive surface and a 
shorter alimentary canal. With the herbi- 
vore eating is a business, with the carnivore 
it is an incident, employing but little time. 

Judged by the standard of comparative 
anatomy, man is both herbivorous and 
carnivorous. 

For this reason, the normal diet of men 
should be mixed, but predominantly vege- 
table. This is advantageous not only physi- 
ologically, but also for economical reasons. 
A vegetable diet in which cereals play a 
dominant réle costs much less than a diet in 
which meats are in excess. In many dis- 
eased states of the body a more exclusive 
diet is often indicated. Milk is the only 
food tolerated in some cases, while in others, 
such as tuberculosis, many physicians be- 
lieve that eggs and lean meat should con- 
stitute the principal diet. 

But far more convincing than this is the 
fact that in all countries and in all ages of 
civilization man by choice, with only a few 
exceptions, is, and has been, omnivorous. 
This fact will remain the chief reason, until 
human nature changes, for eating moder- 
ately of all classes of foods. 
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* ELL, suh,” says Ike to me de 
odder day, as he laid down 
his paper, “bless Gord for 
small mercies! Heah’s whar 

it says dat po’, downtrodden man is gwine 
to git some notice tooken of him at last. 
Heah’s a piece in dis paper dat tells how 
one of dem politicianers down in Washing- 
ton has done axed Congress to app’int one 
day in de yeah to celebrate whut chilluns 
owes to de ole man, an’ dat hit is gwine 
to be called Fathers’ Day.” 

‘“Humph,” ’sclaims I, “hit sholy is good 
news to heah dat we’se gwine to have a 
Fathers’ Day.” 

“Dat’s right,” goes on Ike, “I suttingly 
is sick an’ tired of heahin’ so much about 
mother, an’ mother’s influence, an’ Mothers’ 
Days, an’ hit’s ’bout time dat folks remem- 
bered dere is a father, too, an’ dat a few 
bouquets am due to come his way.” 

“Amen,” ’spons I, “bless de Lawd for de 
true word! Isholy does rejoice to heah dat 
dey is gwine to have a Fathers’ Day, an’ I 
hopes an’ trusses,” I perceeds, wid a meanin’ 
glance at Ike, “dat de fathers will stay at 
home an’ celebrate dat gran’ occasion in de 
bosom of deir families instid of hikin’ off to 
de crap game, lak some men dat I could men- 
tion ef so be I was one of dem hen-peckin’ 
women which, thank Gord, I ain’t. No, suh, 
I never interfere wid my husband’s comin’s 
an’ goin’s, ’ceptin’ for his own good. 

‘““Howsomever, I am wid dat man whut is 
gwine to establish a Fathers’ Day. Maybe 
hit’ll kinder remind men dat dey is partners 
wid deir wives in deir chilluns, an’ ought to 
sorter take a hand in raisin’ ’em, instid of 
turnin’ de job over to de mothers lak de 
fambly warn’t nothin’ dat was deir business, 
but was one of dem afflictions—or blessin’s, 
‘cordin’ to de way hit turned out—which dest 
happens so—an’ dey warn’t responsible for. 

“Yes, suh,” I goes on, ‘“‘cose a father is a 
handy thing to have aroun’ de house, an’ 
kind of gives a sorter style to a fambly, lak 
havin’ a piana does; but as for bein’ of any 
real use in fetchin’ up de chillun, an’ lam- 
bastin’ ’em into toein’ de mark an’ walkin’ 
in de straight an’ narrow path, why, ef you 
was to lose father, half de chillun in de world 
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wouldn’t know hit. An’ dat’s one reason 
I’m glad dey is gwine to have Fathers’ Day. 
Hit’ll remin’ de chillun dat dey is got one, 
an’ maybe hit’ll sorter bring to de mind of 
de fathers dat dey’s got chillun. 

“Now when folks wants to say de pitiful- 
est thing dey can ’bout a man, dey rolls up 
deir eyes an’ draps deir voices, an’ says dat 
po’ Jones was seen combin’ his little gal’s 
hair, or buttonin’ his little boy’s breeches, 
or rockin’ de cradle, an’ den all de listeners 
busts into tears of sympathy, an’ says, ‘Has 
hit come to dis!’ 

“Yes, suh, de main reason dat women 
ain’t got de ballot, an’ can’t git hit, is be- 
caze men is so afraid dat ef women had de 
makin’ of de laws, dey’d pass an ordinance 
makin’ fathers stay at home one night a 
week an’ look after de chillun. ‘Who'd 
take keer of de baby whilst ma was off 
votin’?’ axes dem Antis, an’ somebody an- 
swers up, ‘Father would be slated for de job,’ 
an’ dat fixes hit. 

“Dat’s whut makes me say whut I do, 
dat I’m glad dat dey is gwine to have a 
Fathers’ Day. Maybe hit’ll make de 
fathers git busy wid de chillun, an’ find out 
dat you don’t raise a baby lak you does a set- 
ter pup, an’ dat de thing to do when a baby 
cries is to find out whut’s de matter wid 
hit, an’ not slam de do’ behin’ you an’ make 
a bee-line for de corner saloon.” 

“A man’s tired after a hard day’s work,” 
says Ike, ‘an’ he wants some peace an’ 
quiet, an’ not to have a lot of kids fightin’ 
an’ scrappin’ an’ caterwaulin’ all over him.” 

“An’ a woman ain’t exactly rested after 
she has cooked an’ washed an’ mended an’ 
patched an’ baby-tended all day,” ’spons I, 
“but jist becaze she’s worn to a frazzle don’t 
make her think dat she can quit bein’ a 
mother, an’ go off an’ amuse herself. But 
when a man puts down de price of de rent 
and de grocery bill on de table he thinks dat 
he’s done his full duty as a father, an’ he can 
shed his fatherhood lak he does his overalls, 
an’ go off an’ be a gay young buck.” 

“De Lawd’s sake, Mirandy,” ’sclaims 
Ike, in a tone of voice dat sounded lak he 
would enjoy throwin’ somethin’ at me, ‘“‘de 
Lawd’s sake, don’t you fling no asparagus 









































on my character as a father! Ain’t I dat 
proud ev’y time we got a new baby dat I sets 
em up for de boys at de saloon, and dey 
drink my health an’ yo’ health an’ de baby’s 
health as long as de money lasts an’ de 
barkeeper’ll trust me? Ain’t you heard 
me braggin’ about dat higher culchah whut 
Ma’y Jane got in de Cemetery? Ain’t you 
see me swell out my chist till my shut-studs 
bust out when 
Thomas Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln 
got elected to be de 
president of de Black 
an’ Tan Football 
Club? Ain’t you 
noticed de way dat I 
always tells how little 
Teddie Roosterfeld 
beat de boy on de 
next block? EfIain’t 
deproud pa, whois?” 
“T ain’t a-disput- 
in’ dat you takes all 
de credit to yo’self 
when de chillun is 
showin’ off,” I 
’spons. ‘Yassuh, 
when de chillun is a- 
behavin’ demselves, 
an’ odder folks is a- 
praisin’ ’em up to de 
skies, hit’s you dat 
swellsaroun’an’ talks 
*bout my son, an’ my 
daughter, till any- 
body would think 
dat dey was a one- 
man job, an’ dat you 
turned hit out. Yas- 
suh, ef I hadn’t a- 
sort of been aroun’ 
dem chillun morn 
an’ noon an’ night 
ever since dey was bawn, I’d’a’ thought dat 
you had a-spent yo’ time a-fetchin’ ’em up by 
hand, instid of dodgin’ ’em whenever dey 
had de measles or de whoopin’ cough, or dey 
was dirty an’ sticky an’ needed washin’. 
“But when dem chillun ain’t a-behavin’ 
demselves, an’ folks is knockin’ ’em instid 
of praisin’ ’°em, when Ma’y Jane is actin’ 
like a uppity idjit, an’ threatenin’ to run off 
wid dat low-down, no-account Jim Johnsing, 
an’ when Thomas Jefferson Abraham Lin- 
coln gits fired from his job becaze he’s too 
tired to work, an’ lays aroun’ home lettin’ 
his po’ ole parents work to feed him, an’ 
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when we has to pay fo’ dollars for de glass 
window dat little Teddie Roosterfeld threw 
a brick in, den whose chillun is dey? 

“Dey is mine, an’ all I heah is, ‘ Mirandy, 
dat biggety daughter of yo’se is gwine to 
bring our gray hairs down in sorrer to de 
grave; but I knowed how hit was gwine to 
turn out when I seed you fillin’ her head up 
wid fool notions, a-sendin’ her off to dat 
school an’ teachin’ 
her to perform on de 
melogium when she 
ought to have been 
performin’ on de 
washbo’d.’ Or hit’s 
—‘Mirandy, look at 
de way dem sons of 
yo’se is a-actin’ up, 
an’ hit’s all becaze of 
de way you raised 
’em.’ 

“Vassuh, dat’s de 
way hit goes. De 
chillun belongs to de 
fathers when dey’s 
good, an’ dey belongs 
to de mothers when 
dey’s bad. Hit’s de 
fathers dat cele- 
brates deir birth, an’ 
hit’s de mothers dat 
takes ’em through 
de second summer. 
Hit’s de fathers dat 
takes de credit ef 
dey turns out well, 
an’ hit’s de mothers 
dat gits de blame ef 
dey lands in de cal- 
aboose. 
dat ain’t 
right. Hit’s de fath- 
er dat’s dest as re- 
sponsible for de chil- 
lun as de mothers is, an’ dis heah parent 
business ought to be mo’ mutual dan whut 
hit is. I’d lak to see a man take as much 
interest in trainin’ his chillun as he does in 
teachin’ a dog to fetch an’ carry—an’ dat’s 
de reason why I’m gwine to take a day off 
an’ celebrate Fathers’ Day.” 

“Everybody wears a carnation on deir 
breast on Mothers’ Day,” says Ike. “I 
wonder whut dey’ll wear on Fathers’ Day 
for a buttonhole?” 

“Oh, a sunflower,” I ’spons, “but I knows 
a-plenty of fathers dat ought to wear a 
dead beet.” 
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Inside Stories About 


““Guaranteeing”’ 
By Richard H. Waldo 


Advertising Manager, Good Housekeeping 


If you see it in Good Housekeeping it is so—at least we have made every 
effort to assure ourselves of its verity. The advertising department goes further— 
it guarantees every advertisement accepted and printed in the magazine. Various 
adventures befall while “living up to’’ that policy. Theresults, however, are bene- 
ficial. In order to give a better understanding of how the two departments of this 
magazine cooperate in behalf of its readers, we have asked the advertising manager 
to tell of some of the things that are to him all a part of “‘the day’s work”’ 


T seems rather “comfy” to get in here 
in the leisurely literary atmosphere of 
the editorial regions after the storms 

and stress of those outside pages— 
be-pictured, blazoned with big type 
—whose authors pay us instead of 
making us pay them—the “advertising 
section.”” One feels like Telemachus, per- 
mitted to warm his fingers a moment at 
the cheerful hearth before faring forth 
anew to struggle. 


A while ago we were advertising a cooker 
—a very good cooker, too. I won’t give 
the name. A few complaints straggled in. 
One of them, we learned on good evidence, 
was made simply because the purchaser 
had seen another cooker she liked, or 
thought she liked, better. However, we 
submitted the claims as they came in to the 
manufacturer. 

If he had been like most of the makers 
who advertise with us, he would have been 
eager to reimburse the claimants quickly. 
But he worried and wearied the writers 
with long-drawn-out correspondence, and 
we paid the claims. Of course we stopped 
printing his advertisements. 
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Before long he called on us at the office, 
and we had a long talk. He turned out 
not to be a demon, but a pretty good chap. 
His heart was in the right place. He was 
well-intentioned, but he had conceived the 
idea that we were trying to “boss” him, 
“run his business,” and so on, and it made 
him mulish. 

We took out our by no means obese files 
of complaints and showed that during years 
of as broad and sweeping a guarantee as 
it is possible to give, lived up to unflinch- 
ingly, we had been victimized so rarely that 
our losses in that way were too small to 
talk about—while on the other hand, a 
public confidence had been built up that 
was the sheet-anchor of Goop HouSsEKEEP- 
ING’S prosperity. 

He was converted. He owned up that 
our system was right. He said that here- 
after he meant to handle his few complaints 
by settling first and investigating later. 

There are still a few manufacturers who 
won’t embrace the true faith so readily. 
They have the topsy-turvy belief that a 
woman can in some occult way make a 
profit by paying fifteen dollars for an article, 
returning it, and getting back her fifteen 
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dollars! Possibly they think she enjoys 
the game, or has a mania for writing letters 
to prominent manufacturers! Just how a 
woman could cheat a maker by undergoing 
a world of annoyance for the privilege of 
standing where she stood at the beginning 
is hard to see. My greatest task has been 
to overcome the easy-going American dis- 
position to pocket a loss and say nothing. 
I use over S1ooo worth of our own space 
in every issue imploring people to kick— 
if not for their own sake, then, as Mark 
Twain, prince of protesters, recommends, 
“for the benefit of the next unfortunate.” 

A washer advertised with us was bought 
by a subscriber who complained that 
it would not work. The maker was abso- 
lutely positive that the machine was in good 
order, and finally one of his head men made 
a trip to the town. He discovered that the 
electric current furnished by a local trolley 
company was too weak to operate the 
device. 

So the matter stood thus: Maker not to 
blame, user not to blame, we not to blame. 
But our subscriber was the victim. We 
sent her our check for the purchase price, 
plus her freight bill. The manufacturer 
promptly repaid us when he heard of this. 

If the claim had been paid at first, the 
maker would have saved the expense of his 
man’s railroad trip, and have made a firm 
friend of the customer. The event could 
have been described in the words of the 
man who was asked what complaint his 
mother-in-law died of, ‘*No complaint 
everybody satisfied.” 

The two cases I have detailed are much 
out of the ordinary. They are not typical. 
I tell them because they seemed, and still 
seem, amusing to me. After having lived 
with our broad guarantee for so many years, 
learning the almost unvarying fairness of 
people who make complaints, their unwill- 
ingness to complain at all, their patience, 
their thankfulness when given common 
justice—after that, the terror of an occasional 
manufacturer that some good American 
woman is going to“ bunco”’ him out of a few 
dollars is exquisitely ridiculous. In the by 
no means usual cases where Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING has settled a claim itself, it has 
been a common occurrence to have our 
money refunded by the advertiser, who, 
when he learned of our actual sending of 
checks, declined to let us “pay his bills.” 
Thereafter, too, complaints have been 
handled by him with a promptness that 
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has called for no intervention on our part. 

If one gives our kind of guarantee, one 
will now and then encounter mysteries of 
human behavior. A_ subscriber bought 
some cloth directly from the maker. The 
color offset: She sent us a sample of the 
fabric to prove this; and sure enough, when 
moistened it would impart its tint to paper 
rubbed against it. The maker was exceed- 
ingly fair, and offered to make her a new 
dress from equally good material if she 
would send the unsatisfactory garment to 
him. She refused. She wanted her money 
back and no other settlement. We never 
learned why she took this stand. The mill 
might have yielded to even this request 
in time, but we sent her our check without 
further parley, feeling that she had been 
worried enough. The maker took us to 
task and evidently thought us foolish. We 
stand ready to do precisely the same thing 
again in similar circumstances. 

There is no article so good but that some 
one will complain of it. Considering the 
countless thousands of purchases of ad- 
vertised goods, the wonder is that more 
complaints are not made. It has been 
calculated that the 400,000 women sub- 
scribers to Goop HovuseKEEPING spend 
more than a million dollars a day—not all 
for advertised goods, of course, but if only 
a tenth of that amount is so laid out, the 
total number of purchases in a year is as 
the sands of the seashore. Yet, though in 
every issue of this magazine we beseech 
readers to make their dissatisfactions 
known to us, complaints are a thin trickle. 

I am forced to agree with what the head 
of a mail-order house (which has an uncon- 
ditional guarantee like ours) said recently: 
“The fact that we are perfectly willing to 
live up to our guarantee, and even more, 
disarms.”” The average consumer is far 
more likely to be clamorous when refused 
redress than when he or she knows it can 
be had for the asking. A recent case in 
which the Lydon-Bricher Company, of 
Minneapolis, figured illustrates the usual 
attitude of the concerns that sell through 
us. It is far more typical than the peculiar 
cases I have discussed. 

That company makes the McKay venti- 
lated table-pad, which is not only noiseless, 
but prevents spilled liquids from going 
through. Mrs. M.H.B.,of New York State, 
wrote that a pad bought from this firm 
had allowed liquid to penetrate and spoil 
the fine polish of her dinner-table. The 
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Lydon-Bricher people, without bothering 
about who or what was responsible for 
the mishap, instantly shipped another pad, 
and authorized Mrs. M. H. B. to send them 
the bill for re-varnishing the table. Their 
letter to her, a most cordial one, concluded, 
“Remember that in the McKay pad we 
are selling you service, and we shall not be 
satisfied until you are.” In writing us sub- 
sequently, she Commented, “Such very fair 
treatment quite revives one’s faith in 
human nature.” 

Somehow we seem never to have been 
able to impress the entire body of our sub- 
scription list with belief in the entire sincerity 
of our guarantee, nor with the real meaning 
of the term “unconditional.”’ There are 
a great many kinds of so-called guarantees 
afloat. There are deliberately specious 
ones, with a loophole somewhere, through 
which the wily guarantor slips with ease. 
There are others, given in good faith, 
but the people behind them wear out 
claimants with red tape. Ours, demanding 
a mere simple statement of dissatisfaction, 
seems ‘‘too good to be true,” apparently, 
to a remnant of our readers. One lady to 
whom we recently repaid fifty dollars 
wrote that “it seems like a dream that a 
disinterested third party should step in and 
pay this claim.”” Her grateful letter was 
most pleasant to receive, but—“disinter- 
ested third party”! 

I am glad to have the opportunity to 
write this article, because it allows me 
to say how much we in the adver- 
tising department appreciate the many 
charming letters we receive from readers 
we have championed. ‘TI have gained such 
confidence in the reliability of products 


Mrs. L. A. W., “‘that whenever I hear of 
a new article I invariably turn to your mag- 
azine to see if it is recommended 

there; and just asinvariably, I do 

not buy it unless I find it 
so recommended.” Mrs. 
M. S. H. is equally flat- 
tering: ‘Each month 

I read your advertising 
with real eagerness, and 

if a new advertisement 
appears, I feel I have a 
new friend.” “If I want 
something,” says Mrs. B. 
T. C., “I make a note of it, 
and wait until I see it adver- 
tised in Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” 
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Never a day goes by that we do not re- 
ceive letters in this vein. They are heart- 
warming. It is good to be believed—when 
you know you ought to be believed. 

In the occasional claim which is disputed 
for a time by a manufacturer conscious of 
his rectitude, our position of go-between is, 
like the policeman’s lot, “not a happy one.” 
The hurtling verbal brickbat of the huffed 
manufacturer must be passed on by us to 
the subscriber, and in the passing be dex- 
terously transformed into a missile of cotton 
batting, garlanded with roses. The retort 
of the claimant must likewise carom from 
the common target, ourselves, swathed 
in suave paraphrase for that revered being, 
the advertiser. But the end of these con- 
tentions is usually the same. The manu- 
facturer comes around to our beliei—Mar- 
shall Field’s maxim that “the customer is 
always right’—and_ refunds cheerfully. 
The final chapter is a kindly acknowledg- 
ment from our reader—a ‘Well done!” 
that repays all the effort. 

These letters, if nothing else did, would 
convince the skeptical that virtually every 
claim is made in good faith. A woman who 
has successfully achieved a deception will 
not write thanks. Having collected, she 
is heard from no more. 

We were touched by one recent communi- 
cation from a reader whose complaint we 
were instrumental in having righted. She 
spoke of the verse from the r2tst Psalm, 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help,” and said 
that Goop HovusEKEEPING’s stand had 
given her a new vision of what real service 
could be—had “put the hills outside my 
windows.”’ We understood what she meant, 
and that letter lightened many an hour of 
driving work. 

The managers of this magazine have proved 

that in advertising it is possi- 

. ble to popularize honest prod- 

ucts exclusively, to decline 
to touch the other sort, 
and still to make money. 

They esteem it a privi- 

lege to have been able 

to “put the hills out- 

| side the windows” of 
i American homes, so that 
, those therein who lift up 
their eyes may find help. 

By so much, they have 
played their part in the con- 
structive social work of these times. 
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Have you not often spent 
an hour or two in some 
room that charmed you, 
and then gone away en- 
thusiastic over its attrac- 
tiveness? That is the 
delightful spell which ac- 
cessories, discriminately 
selected and rightly plac- 
ed, cast over one. In house- 
furnishing especially 
“it’s the little things that 
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fdventure t Home Making,” etc. 


count.” To collect acces- 
sories that are dignified 
by age and service is of 
itself a treat. At this the 
Shackletons are past 
masters. You will enjoy 
wandering with them in 
quest of the “right thing” 
—and on the way you 
may learn of things 
which would not come 
amiss in your own home 


The Charm of Accessories 


N gathering into one’s home the things 
of the past, what is naturally to be 
desired is the delightful atmosphere, 
the general effect, the charming old 

time impression; and in the gaining of all 
this the accessories are of quite as much 
value as the things principal. 

The fine old sideboard, the splendid high- 
boy, the fascinating tables and chairs, would 
be greatly wanting in effectiveness without 
the accompaniment of things of copper and 
brass, of glass and china, of pewter and sil- 
ver and of Sheffield plate. There are can- 
dlesticks, fenders, andirons, kettles, jugs, 
salvers, pepper-shakers, clocks, pictures 
the possibilities are endless. 

There are houses rich in splendid antique 
possessions but entirely without atmos- 
phere, houses that chill like a mere museum, 
because attention has been given only to the 
big things, leaving the details unregarded; 
and there are houses in which things valu- 
able from a money standpoint are few, but 
where there is a charmingly dominant im- 
pression because of attention to things that 
are small. One is tempted to believe at 
times that the little things are in reality the 
big ones. 





A highly interesting corollary is that the 
gathering in of the old, and the giving to a 
home the atmosphere of the old, may be a 
matter of far less expense than is generally 
supposed. It is a fine thing for a veritable 
lover of the antique to secure prizes at the 
cost of thousands of dollars, but it is also a 
fine thing for the collector of limited means 
to secure in his home an effect that is charm- 
ingly complete and satisfactory. For the 
smaller antiques are to be found in very 
considerable number, and often for ab- 
surdly reasonable cost. At any moment 
one may hi ippen upon a veritable prize 

€ hancing into Burlington, on the Dela- 
ware, just a few weeks ago, one of us picked 
up a fine specimen of old glass, a wine-glass, 
and all that was asked for it was twenty 
cents. That it was old was evident; how 
old was another question; and full examina- 
tion at home pointed to about the year 
1680, according to English authorities 
which seemed impossible, although the 
“folded foot” seemed so to indicate. We 
hesitated to believe in our own good fortune; 
“but,” said a collecting friend to whom, 
with our admiration and doubts, we showed 
it, ‘‘do not forget that Burlington was 


The Sheraton chairs pictured in the December issue were mistakenly called Chippendales. 
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settled in 1677, before Philadelphia was 
thought of!” 

There may be just as much of adventure 
and personal triumph in a fortunate find of 
the little as of the big; and it may be, like 
this glass, not far away, or in some distant 
place. We found last year, in one of the 
most fascinating towns of Holland, ancient 
Dordrecht, a delectably shaped pepper of 
Sheffield plate, of not farfrom 1790. It had 
been found in tearing down some old build- 
ing, and an odd old, bright-eyed sailor, 
keeper of a canal-side ship-chandlery, had 
it. There was no doubt as to its genuineness. 
The pepper was its own proof; that it was 
of Sheffield plate was in itself strong pre- 
sumptive evidence to begin with, for the 
fine old process was long ago discontinued, 
and has only lately to some small degree 
been revived; and it had all the look and 
feel of age. But even had there been reason 
to feel doubt, the price that the one-time 
sailor asked would have been proof of genu- 
ineness; for he wanted only two florins 
(eighty cents), and such a pepper could not 
be made and marketed for such a price 
this being often an excellent test as to true 
or imitation in cases where other tests are 
not absolutely convincing. 

The pepper was so corroded with 
(another proof that it was gen- 
uine, for more money could 
have been asked had it been 
bright and clean) that it could 
not be polished; and so, al- 
though every lover of the old 
clings to his Sheffield even to shabbi- 
ness, for the plating in this process 
cannot be renewed, this was 
a case where the shabbiness 
was too great, and the worn 
Sheffield had to be covered 
by electroplate to make it 
possible for table use. 

The acquisition of the 
pepper indicates again what 
we believe to be the true 
principle of collecting, which 
is that one should collect for 
his home only what his home 
needs, either for service or 
looks. Yet use may be in 
looking beautiful, as with a 
picture or a piece of china, as 
well as in answering practical 
needs. One of the finest 
characters in all fiction, 
Bishop Myriel, remarked 
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Old lanterns are particularly in- 

teresting accessories 

their wide diversity of design. 

This one, composed of wood and 

glass, with a metal crown, repre- 
sents a rare variety 






one day, ‘‘The beautiful is as useful as 
the useful,” and then added thoughtfully 

-more so, perhaps.” 

If we go into details, as with this old 
pepper, it is with the hope of thus suggesting 
to others what discoveries may be made, 
what questions may be met, what difficul- 
ties may be solved. And if, throughout, 
we tell much of what we personally have 
done or experienced, it is only because we 
wish to show that others may do much the 
same and that many may do more. 

As to prices—everything cannot be 
bought cheaply, but what a genuine joy it 
is to discover a treasure by yourself, recog- 
nize its interest, and secure it, without 













































meanness, from some one who does not care 
for it, or is at least glad for you to have it! | 
aid ps ° - — ; ; 
There is a kind of collecting that is more i 


like hoarding, like that of the man who 
stores a hundred and sixty pewter dishes 
out of sight in a dark closet; or the other 
man who has hidden two hundred old 
candlesticks in his attic, where neither he 
nor anyone else ever sees them; or the one 
who has packed away masses of cup-plates; 
or him of the forty-nine stored-away fire- 
backs, who feels embittered if he hears that 
even one has been acquired by any other 
collector! The fine, free flavor of true col- 
lecting is lost to him who hoards to hide; 
and also there is a distinct selfishness in 

keeping from others many a possibility 
of acquisition. 
As to firebacks (which are flat plates 
of iron to protect the back walls of 
fireplaces and at the same time throw 
more heat into the room), we have 
one from France, and bear- 
ing the royal arms and | 
motto, which was discovered 
opportunely and secured by 
patience, and at which royal 
toes must often have been 
warmed. But one need not 
go to France for prizes. Six 
or seven months ago a junk- 
man’s wagon moved slowly 
up a road a half-mile from 
our house. It was heavy 
with uninteresting heteroge- 
neousness, but a rusty bit 
of iron peeping over the edge 
of the wagon-box called for 
examination, 

The driver stopped his 
horse. The rusty piece ofiron 
wasdrawnout. “Howmuch?” 


because of 






















Till that moment the iron 
had been to the junkman 
merely junk; now it sud- 

denly assumed some value: 
‘A dollar and a half.” 

And it was gladly pur- 
chased, for it was anold 

“Pennsylvania Dutch” 

fireback (locally known 

as a_ ‘‘stove-plate,” 
though made long be- 
fore the time of stoves), 


On porches or at side 
entrances old-time lan- 
terns are most effect- 
ive. The glassless 
kind. which shed 
their patterned glow 
through perforated 
tin.are especially 
adaptable to modern 
electricity 


with raised 
figures of Go- 
liath and 
David, and an 
inscription in 
old-time Ger- 
man, giving 
some particu- 
lars of their 
famous set-to. 

As the pos- 
session of ac- 
cessories is as 
important as 
that of larger 
things, so is 
their proper 
placing as im- 
portant. Al- 
ways and 


little or big, 
there ought to 
be the right thing in the right place. 
We have a friend in a flat who keeps 
six pairs of brass andirons under his hall 
table, where they are funny if not effective. 

There is an old desk in our upper hall, and 
it illustrates the possible coordination of 


Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 

























It is not necessarily expensive to make home “in keeping. 
everyw here, To rescue this old Dutch door from a demolished house and 
with things © substitute it for an unsightly 1880 portal cost little, and added 
greatly to the charm and utility of the room 
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principal and accessories, for we have given 
it an old pewter ink-well, and hung above it 
an engraving by Warner of Henry Clay. 
That this engraving was given us by a 
grandson of Warner suggests other possibili- 
ties of association. The desk stands be- 
tween two deep-silled windows, and the 
wall-paper is a plain little stripe of that ca/é 
au lait color so commonly used in Colonial 
days. In front of the desk is one of the 
old-fashioned braided rugs still made in 
some of our country towns. Everything in 
the hall is similarly 
in accord, and on 
top of the desk 
stand a pair of 
eighteenth cen- 
tury brass candle- 
sticks, of pedigree 
personally known 
to us, of the kind 
that slide up and 
down, so as to be 
either short or tall 
a kind often seen 
in silver but sel- 
dom in brass. 
There should 
never be crowd- 
ing. The aim 
should beat too lit- 
tle rather than too 
much —although 
just enough is 
Their associations form one 
of the potent charms of ac- 
cessories. Some such lantern 
as this swung out its Rev- 
olutionary mes- 
sage to Paul Re- 


vere more th n 


a century ago 







better still. And 
how to know when 
just enough has 
been reached is a 
matter for constant 
study and observa- 
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tion. There are houses where precious 
things are so crowded and cluttered that 
one looks about in dismay; it is as if 
a man were to wear two or three hats! 
If there is too much, get rid of the un- 
desirable. Always there should be the air 
of ease and repose. If there are too few 
antiques to furnish the house, it is better 
to furnish one room at a time. It is a 
great mistake to muddle new things and 
old. The effect is distressing, and the value 
of the scattered antiques is largely lost. 


The Range of Choice 


Pictures are among the important acces- 
sories of old furniture, and they may prop- 
erly be engravings and etchings, paintings 
and water-colors, old prints—the variety is 
wide. But the most interesting point is 
that it is not really necessary, for effective- 
ness and harmony, that the pictures be old. 
An excellent picture of any period almost 
always harmonizes with excellent furniture. 
A play by Arnold Bennett represents 
three periods, a quarter of a century apart 
from each other, but the entire action takes 
place in one room—a room in which the 
furniture, the floor covering, the wall treat- 
ment, the lighting fixtures, the mantelpiece, 
change with each period, showing for each 
the average good taste of the time. Even 
the pictures change—all but one, a large 
landscape, apparently a Ruysdael or Hob- 
bema. Through all the mutations of fash- 
ion in furnishing, this painting remains the 
only thing unaltered. 

The general subject of accessories is 
almost endless, for there are accessories in 
every possible line. There are old-time lan- 
terns still to be found, and they can be hung 
to advantage on porches or at side entrances, 
and they can readily be adjusted for electric 
lights. Being outdoor articles, they seem to 
look much more at home out-of-doors than 
they would in an interior. Our four, ob- 
tained from time to time at various Ameri- 
can places, are all of excellent proportions 
and design; and one, with a little column at 
each corner, is very unusual in being all of 
wood, except for the little metal crown in the 
center and the glass; another, entirely with- 
out glass, is of perforated tin painted black, 
and at night glows through its patterned 
punches with brilliant, glimmering success. 
These are excellent examples of the lanterns 
used a century ago, and are suggestive of 
Paul Revere and the “‘ Half-past three and a 
cloudy morning” of the old-time watchman. 





Tea-caddies are a delightful minor pur- 
suit, and reward by their delicate workman- 
ship and widely different shapes. One, 
taperingly coffer-shaped, that stands on the 
sideboard, is of beautiful mahogany, and is 
an exquisite bit of cabinet work, the minia- 
ture copy of an ancient Roman type of 
chest. Of the others only one is used for 
tea, and this is kept with a tea-set, the other 
two standing on broad window-sills and 
serving as useful household boxes. These 
tea-caddies must all have been made with 
prideful workmanship, for there is delicate 
inlay with satinwood and harewood, and 
little compartments heedfully wrought, and 
ivory buttons for lifting little interior 
covers—and all have keys, for these were 
luxurious holders of a luxury; tea used to be 
very dear. And what a contrast to the un- 
lovely tea-holders of japanned tin set forth 
as the offering of this twentieth century! 


The House in Harmony 


Tables belong mostly to the class of prin- 
cipals, and yet the finding of little tables 
may justly come under the head of accesso- 
ries. Scarcely is it possible to find two 
little tables precisely alike; and always 
there is some corner where one of these may 
stand, usefully or ornamentally or both. 

The most sought-for and rarest of little 
tables is the “ pie-crust”’ tip-table, so named 
from its apparently finger-dented _ pie- 
crustlike margin of regular irregularity. 
Always rare, it has practically disappeared, 
yet we discovered one this spring, not par- 
ticularly valued by its owners, kept without 
care, pushed carelessly about and in shabby 
condition, but impossible of acquisition be- 
cause of the red tape of an orphanage board! 

But there are still delightful tables to be 
found, with feet and legs of infinite variety, 
with tops round or square or hexagon, tops 
that turn and tip, tops smooth or with the 
much-prized rim—and the old-time method 
of making a rim-top was, always, not to ap- 
ply a rim as a separate piece, but to make 
rim and top in one piece, out of the same 
thick board, thus excellent being the artisan- 
ship of the past. 

But there are other accessories still more 
important, for they have to do with the very 
structure of the house and its rooms. 

If you are building, build what will aid 
and harmonize with the wished-for atmos- 
phere. If you have a house that does not 
harmonize, make it harmonize. After all, 
it is not a Medes and Persians matter, that 













































Harmony 


the graceful blending of principal with accessory 





is the secret of the attractive home. The 


charm of this old desk is enhanced by the old engraving hanging above it, the braided rug before it, 
its ancient ink-well, the candlesticks, the faint Colonial wall-paper which forms its background 


cannot be changed! <A house is but a thing 
of walls and roof-lines; rooms are but divi- 
sions of a house; and there is generally no 
particular reason why you should not have 
what you wish. We do not say this lightly, 
but out of a very practical experience, for 
our own house was decidedly of non-Colonial 
aspect, vet was pillared and painted into 
desired design. 

Throughout we speak principally of things 
Colonial, and that is because, for most 
Americans, that kind of collecting is the 
only kind possible. Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean furniture, suitable to an old English 
setting and style of house, is possible only 
for the very wealthy, and in this country is 
not possible at all. And so, with houses as 


well as furniture, it seems natural to refer to 
the style of the days when we were colonies; 
the style of house, admirably adapted from 
English Georgian, which fits alike the rich 
and the poor, and varies from the gambrel- 
roofed cottages of New Jersey to the fine, 
broad-dormered wooden homes of New 
England; from the pent-house roofs and 
stone walls of Germantown to the brick- 
bonded, black-headed town houses of Phila- 
delphia, the stately mansions of the James, 
the white-pillared fronts that are especially 
suggestive of the South—such fronts as 
moved Van Dyke to say that they ‘‘seem‘to 
assert that a Greek temple is good enough 
for the residence of an American.” 

Only two rooms in this house of ours came 
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268 The Charm of the Antique 


down unscathed from Revolutionary days, 
a parlor and a bedroom; and we made even 
the parlor structurally more in the period by 
a cornice that ought always to have been 
there, and a cupboard of small-paned glass, 
with rounded beehive top. 

The dining-room of this house did not 
possess a single attractive feature; it was 
in a wing of about 1880 that 
had all the faults of that bad 
period; but it was made 
into an all-white room, 
paneled and corniced, and 
given a white fireplace, 
thereby securing a proper 
setting for Heppelwhite 
sideboard and Sheraton 
table. Incidentally a 
partition was taken out to 
give the room what it also 





cious old bull’s-eye panes from an ancient 
house with special personal associations, and 
these old panes are to be put in the transom 
over the old door. 

With enthusiasm, with precise knowledge 
of what you wish to do, with the desire 
to plan and the willingness to help, the 
needful structural changes may be made 
in almost any interior with ease and 

at surprisingly small expense. 
And, much oftener than 
would be expected, even 
the outside of a house 
may likewise be changed, 
as many, like ourselves, 
have practically learned. 

Throughout, in house 
altering and home furnish- 
ing, great expenditure is 
not essential. Getting rid 





of ugly, unsuitable things 
is not a process of expense. 
There is a delectable joy 
in prying out an orna- 
mented over-mantel and 
gaining the smooth wall of 
the chimney-breast—a 
costless joy, too! 

It is fitness, balance, 
propriety, harmony, color, 
that make for charm in 
end of the house. But the setting of the antique, 
by clearing out partitions, putting ina bank and not one of these qualities is the 
of windows, replacing a meager door with an exclusive possession of the rich. He 

[ who comes to an understanding of the good 


old Dutch door from a demolished old 
4 hoyse, covering the walls with deep ‘“‘ King’s can never be satisfied with the bad. And 
many a lover of the antique who has aimed 


yellow,”’ and painting the woodwork white, 
to win back the effectiveness and atmos- 


there was made a room that would harmon- 
ize with old-time furniture. And, to show phere of a beautiful period has found that 
‘the tender grace of a day that is dead”’ is 


that constantly there are further possibili- 
ties, we were recently sent six of the pre- _ still, for his home, charmingly alive. 


lacked, proportion. And § : 
the changing of partitions 4 
and putting in of a fire- 
place was neither difficult 
nor expensive. 

The library likewise 
showed nothing of desired 
style; in fact, there was 
no library, but two small 
rooms of equal unattract- 
iveness in another 1880 
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A fireback, one of the particular “crazes” 
of our day—a flat plate of iron to pro~ 
tect the back walls of the fireplace, and 
also to throw the heat forward into the 
room. The one pictured, discovered by 
happy chance and secured by tenacity, 
bears the royal arms and motto of France, 
and would warm one by the very glow 





of romance alone 
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People who never collect anything else will collect tea-caddies. They have the most enchanting diversity— 
of material, of shape, of workmanship. and even of use; the writers have turned two of them into 
household boxes, and placed them conveniently on broad window-sills. Caddies come of delicate 
mahogany inlaid with satinwood, and contain little compartments with ivory buttons by which i 
you lift them out. You can be sure that each one will have a smooth little lock and key, { 
for tea used to be a luxury. Perhaps no American or Englishman will entirely 
forget how expensive it once was 






































The Little Touches that 


T is the little touches 

that are all-impor- 

tant this season. 

In fact, it is no 
exaggeration to state 
that they are more 
important than the 
dress material, almost 
more so than the cut. 
And the reason is not 
hard to perceive. There 
have been no_ radical 
changes in the modes for 
several seasons; many new 
styles have been offered tentatively, 
but after the wheat has been separated 
from the chaff, the remaining modes are 
found to be only slightly different from 
those of the preceding season. The changes 
have been so gradual that we have 
accepted them without comment. How, 
then, can the frock of yesterday be distin- 
guished from the gown of today? Only by 
the little touches, and by these hallmarks 
those learned in the cult of dress can tell 
the ‘‘ vintage” of the costume. 

Therefore, it behooves the woman who 
would be well dressed to study these little 
touches. By the discreet use of many of 
them, she may freshen up her spring ward- 
robe so that the gowns which actually do 
not show the signs of wear and tear will 
present a very up-to-date appearance be- 
side the new costumes. And it is sur- 
prising how much money the wise woman 
can save in this way. It is right here that 
the secret of the woman who manages to 
dress well on a limited income creeps out. 

She buys each season a certain number 
of costumes, maybe only one or two, but 
they are sure to be well chosen, of good- 
wearing material in a neutral coloring, and 
fashioned in becoming lines, sufficiently 
conservative to stay in style for at least 
two seasons. Perhaps one year she will 
add to her wardrobe a new tailored suit 
and a lingerie frock, another season an 
evening gown and silk trotteur frock. Each 
season, however, before she expects to wear 
any of these costumes, she takes them from 
their tissue-paper nests and examines them 
carefully. And to each of the season-old 


Making Old Clothes New 











Modernize the Costume 


frocks she adds the little 
new touches, and _ lo! 
she has added to her 
wardrobe an equal 
number of new-old 
costumes. It doesn’t 
require an_ intricate 
mathematical calcu- 
lation to decipher why 
her wardrobe increases id 
and why, in addition, she 
always enjoys the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she is 
well dressed. 
If any of you will fashion some of 
the new belts and girdles, collars and vests, 
tunics and tassels, you will be able to freshen 
up last season’s wardrobe at a compara- 
tively small expense, and save just that much 
more money for new garments. 

Suppose the foundation of last season’s 
silk or muslin frock looks very scanty beside 
the draped creations of this winter, why 
not drape over it one, or even two or three, 
of the new tunics? They may be cut 
very full, or wired to give the desired flare 
at the edge. And if they seem a little too 
extreme in mode, it is an easy matter to 
substitute flounces of net or lace. Over the 
foundation of last winter’s evening gown oge 
or two deep lace flounces may be attached 
at knee depth; and over this again chiffon 
or net may be draped in pannier fashion, giv- 
ing the fashionable bouffant effect over 
the hips. 

Or again, one may wish to wear for a 
second season a blue serge. Why not 
lighten it with a striped Roman silk girdle, 
arranged to swathe the hips and finish 
at the side in a loose knot with fringed ends? 
The plaid silk may appear again in the 
draped vest or in the deep, cape-like sailor 
collar. A bolero of striped silk will also 
add a disguising touch. 

To the silk waist a collar of lace, wired 
to give the Medici flare, will often give the 
modern touch that is necessary. Space, 
however, forbids the enumeration of the 
hundred and one little touches that not 
only “make” the new frock, but modernize 
at a small expenditure of time and money 
the season-old costume. 
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The Maison Bourniche has offered an effective model for 
the new bordered designs which are appearing on silk and 
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cotton fabrics for spring 


By adding lace tunics in 
the w ay Bernard has ar 
ranged them on this 


ning gown of rich brocade, 
anold gown may be brought 


Three deep lace flounces 
may be adapted to the sea- 
son-old evening frock in the simple way that Buzenet 
has draped them to a frock of taffeta, and a similar 
fichu of the lace will completely disguise the corsage 
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It wouldn't take many winter 
evenings to make this simple lit- 
tle tub dress which will be ready 
to wear when the first warm 
weather arrives. A cotton cor- 


duroy or ratine would make up 
effectively with heavy crocheted 
linen lace. Touches of color 
may be introduced in the pipings, 
and the bolero is a new feature 


Curious motifs which may be 
fashioned from varicolored beads 
and cordings are used to trim the 
ends of the sashes, and often lend 
the requisite dash of color to a 
somber costume. Wingrove has 
used cord overed with bright- 
colored satin for the ornaments 
which dangle from the end of the 
satin gi A heavy corded 
silk is the material selected and 
it has been plaited for the double 


tunic and blouse 


A girdle of fancy 
ribbon, either 
flowered or with 
the picot edge, 
fastening in some 
unusual way, is a 
simple and satis- 
factory method of 
refreshening the 
lingerie frock of 
last summer. Ifit 
s necessary to add 
to the fulness of 
the skirt in order 
to procure a drap- 
ed effect, panels of 
net may be in- 
serted 
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A waistcoat of striped cotton velours. cut in 
the jaunty lines suggested by Paquin, will 
lighten the serge suit of last season. It 
is quite as valuable an addition to the new 
suit, which should have one of the good-look- 
ing jackets, short to the waist line in the front 
and falling in rippling godet plaits in the back 


The Rus D sian blouse as a jacket 

will not lose favor as the spring ad- 

vances, though it may be shortened and 

modified as it is by the Maison Martel 

Robert. Leather straps with tassels, 

matching the leather of the belt, fur- 
nish unique trimming motifs 


As a utility frock, dressy 
and yet simple, the foulard 
frock has no equal in the 
wardrobe. The printed 
foulards are so decorative 
that a little draping is quite 
sufficient trimming. A 
pretty fichu of net, out- 
lining a net vest, enhances 
the plain kimono waist 
which is finished with a 


deep folded girdle 
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PHOTOS BY TALBOT 


If one should desire a new jacket or waist to 
complete the cloth skirt of yesteryear, a modi- 
fied Eton of brocaded cloth or silk will prove 
very satisfactory. Normand has fashioned 
this jacket with the extreme cutaway fronts 
piped with satin to match the revers and 
collar. The jet buttons on the revers and at 
the belt are ornamental, though not obligatory 


No couturier understands the 
figure of the American woman 
better than Redfern, especially 
when it is a question of clothing 
it in a tailored costume. Take 
away the collar and cuffs of fur, 
and this cloth model would 
serve as an excellent spring suit. 
The skirt with the left seam 
lapping over to the right side is 
a conservative model, and the 
jacket, with cutaway fronts 
sloping to a point in the back, is 
more generally becoming than 
the square, boxy garment 


The plaited tu- 

ics, either in the 
same oracontrast- 
ing material, will 
work wonders in 
remodeling an old 
gown. The satin 
vest and collar and 
the braid embroi- 
dery are also good 
suggestions shown 
in this trot-about 
frock from Doeu- 

illet 





A one-piece dress for a 

little girl, to be made from 

linen or cotton eponge. The 
gown fastens in the front with 
crocheted buttons, and a similar ar- 
rangement is used to hold together 
the plaits at the top of the kimono 
sleeves. A delightful color-scheme 
may be introduced in the embroi- 
llar and cuffs and repeated 

triped Roman silk sash which 


is loosely knotted at one side 


One would scarcely recognize the mpl 


kimono dress in this dainty party frock of 
white linen. An effective basket design 
with flowers is embroidered in pretty pastel 
colorings on the front panel, and one of the a — Smocking, or a clever imitation produced 
colors is used for the scalloping outlining the ; 4 by besten -stitching the shirring, is the 
ne k and finishing the deep cuffs. A wide sash : simplest and one of the most ‘hestiove 
of black velvet is run through the box plaits at : ie te ot decorating a small child's dress. 
and is finished in the front by a buckle , On this little muslin or linen frock the 
of crocheted daisies fulness in the front and at the wrist is 
restrained by the smocking. A 
collar in linen is embroidered in a 
color to match the cuffs 





6247. 


Children’s 


No. 6247—The girl's 
middy blouse may be made 
from a cloth, linen, or cot- 
ton material, either plain or striped, with embroidered 
linen collar and cuffs. The patterns are sold in 4 sizes, 
6 to 12 years, and the 8-year size requires 254 yards ot 
36-inch material and !% yard of 27-inch material for 
trimming. 


No. 6330—A pretty little frock which may be de- 
veloped in linen or serge. The front is trimmed with an 
embroidered revers which extends to the belt run under 
the scalloped front panel. The patterns are sold in 4 
sizes, 2 to 8 years, and the 8-year size requires 2!» 
yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 6380— The school dress is most practical when 
made with the plaited skirt. There is a plait over 
either shoulder of the blouse which is attached under the 


6385 


“)4 Frocks 


p 
} 
) bebe belt to the skirt 
ses terns are cut in 4 sizes 
from 6 to 12 years, and the 
8-year size requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. 


The pat- 


No. 6367—-A trig suit for the small boy is one in a 
plaid or checked cloth material with a broad plait in the 
front. The patterns are sold in 3 sizes, 2, 4 and 6 years, 
and the 4-year size requires 2°4 yards of 36-inch material. 


No. 6399—-A boy's Russian blouse suit to be made 
from galatea or duck. The patterns are cut in 2-, 4-, and 
6 year sizes, and the 4-year size requires 254 yards of 
36-inch material. 


No. 6385—A good-looking cloth or linen dress may be 
fashioned from this simple design, the white dickey collar 
and cuffs adding a neat finish. The patterns are sold in 
4 sizes, 4to 12 years, and the 8-year size requires 3 yards 
of 36- inch material. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10c each 
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Simple Day- 




























! 
No. 6437 The yoke extended \\9 | | blouse with frill outlining either 
to form the upper part of the \ | | | } | }|'| side of the front plait. The pat- 
! 
| 


sleeve is the new feature of this terns are sold in 34- to 42-inch 

waist which is cut in 34- to 42- | | j | bust measure, and size 36 requires 

inch bust measure. Size 36 re- | | | 27; yards of 36-inch material. 

quires 234 yards of 36-inch ma-_ | | | uLig \ ‘ 

terial. : 6564 r No. 6513 —A five-gored skirt 

which will serve as a good model 

No. 6372—One of the simplest, and at the same time for a checked fabric. The patterns are sold in 22- 

one of the most becoming forms of the draped to 32-inch waist measure, and size 24 requires 5 yards 

skirt shows the drapery at the side. This pattern of 36-inch material. 

comes in 5 sizes, 22- to 30-inch waist measure, and for 

size 24, 25, yards of 54-inch material are required. No. 6516—A house gown to be made from challie or 


albatross with a soft frill of lace finishing the neck and 
sleeves. The patterns are sold in 34- to 44-inch bust i 
measure, and the 36 size requires 4 yards of 44-inch | 


No. 6368—-A charming little waist for the printed cot- 
ton crepe or silk, showing a clever adaptation of the fichu. 
The pattern comes in 5 sizes, 42- to 43-inch bust measure, . 
es a : 2p: : material. 
and size 36 requires 2°; yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 6364—-Two-piece skirt which is a good model for No. 6381—-A good-looking model for the tub frock 
of the new cotton novelty materials. 


and fastens down the 


a striped material. The patterns are sold in 22- to 32- in linen or one 
inch waist measure, and size 24 requires 2°; yards of The blouse has the _ yoke, 
44-inch material. front, the line continuing on the skirt. The patterns 

are sold in 34- to 42-inch bust measure, and size 36 


No. 6397—A dainty little model for the voile or crepe requires 414 yards of 36-inch material. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns are 10c each 
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Butcher’s Meats of the Future 
By Henry T. Finck 


Author of ‘‘Food and Flavor," etc. 


WO American students took seats 

one day in a Berlin restaurant. 

Before they could ask for the bill 

of fare the waiter, hearing them 

speak English, inquired with a knowing air, 
“Rosbif? Biftek?” 

In most Continental restaurants it is 
taken for granted that all persons speaking 
the English language live almost exclusively 
on roast beef and beefsteak. 

Americans are the greatest meat-eaters in 
the world, the average consumption per 
head being about 150 pounds a year. Even 
the English get away with only about a hun- 
dred pounds, while the French and Germans 
eat half that amount or less. 

That it is now possible to buy beef in this 
country equal to any sold abroad is due 
partly to the importation of the best breeds 
of cattle, and partly to the adoption, to a 
considerable extent, of scientific methods of 
feeding the animals, especially during the 
last weeks before slaughtering, for the nature 
of an animal’s feed greatly affects the flavor 
of the meat. To these points the men con- 
cerned with the cattle industry are giving 
more and more attention, wherefore it is 
safe to predict that the average quality of 
our butcher’s meats will be greatly improved 
in the future. This improvement will be 
helped on by the present threatened meat 
famine. 

The reader will remember the general 
alarm that prevailed when the prediction 
was made by the president of the American 


Meat Packers’ Association that if present 
conditions continued unchanged, porter- 
house steak ten years hence would cost at 
least a dollar a pound. It did seem discour- 
aging to hear that while the population of the 
United States has increased by 12,300,000 
within six years, the number of cattle has 
decreased by 15,536,000. This indicated 
that the present high prices were due to 
shortage of stock rather than to a conspiracy 
on the part of the packers. The latter, 
being thus whitewashed by the facts, pro- 
ceeded to put a halo over their heads by 
announcing that they would spend $100,000 
a year for five years in an effort to encourage 
farmers in their attempts to rear steers for 
the butchers—the same farmers whom the 
packers had driven out of the business years 
ago because it was more convenient and 
profitable to purchase stock at wholesale 
from the big Western ranches. 

The resumption of cattle-raising on a 
large scale in the East will mean the gradual 
disappearance of abandoned farms. Grass 
and hay and turnips and pumpkins and 
fodder-corn for silo can be raised on any 
soil, while another important point is that 
the gradual displacement of horses by motor- 
machines to do farm work will enable the 
farmers to utilize all their hay in feeding 
their cows for dairy products and their 
steers for the butcher. 

The elimination of freight charges for 
taking the animals to Chicago and returning 
the dressed meat to all parts of the country 
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will also have a marked effect on prices. 
Further reductions will depend largely on 
the consumers themselves. They must put 
away the foolish American notion that only 
three or four cuts of a steer are fit to put on 
the table, and learn that some of the 
cheaper cuts are as nutritious and have as 
much flavor as the tenderloin, sirloin, or 
rib-roast, which cost as much as they do 
because now everybody demands them. 
The Agricultural Department has done its 
best to teach this lesson by means of a bulle- 
tin entitled “‘ Economical Use of Meat in the 
Home,” of which a million copies have been 
distributed. 

A further hint, the importance of which 
cannot be exaggerated, lies in Dr. Wiley’s 
expression of his conviction that “‘the meat- 
eating of the future may not be regarded so 
much as a necessity as it has been in the 
past, but meats will be used more as condi- 
mental substances than as staple foods.” 
This implies no deprivation to meat-eaters, 
for what they are after is the flavor of the 
meat, and this can be imparted at small 
cost to nutritious but inexpensive cereals 
and vegetables. In this matter the French, 


Simple decorations for Washington's Birthday Party. 
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lessons to teach us. 

The worst crimes at present are com- 
mitted in the name of veal. While there are 
laws forbidding the marketing of bob veal 
(calves under four weeks old), they are sel- 
dom enforced, which explains why only five 
million calves are eaten annually in this 
country—that is, why some twenty persons 
together eat only one calf in a whole year. 
There is a widespread notion that veal is 
unwholesome, and this bias is based on pain- 
ful experience; but the fault lies not with the 
veal as such, but with improper treatment of 
the calves. They are either killed too soon 
(often when only a few days or even a few 
hours old, in which case the meat is posi- 
tively poisonous to most persons) or else 
they are deprived at once of the whole-milk 
diet (including the cream) which alone in- 
sures good veal. In Germany they are not 
only allowed the full rich milk, but some- 
times raw eggs are added to make it richer, 
and thus improve the flavor of the veal. 

Germany is the land of veal-eaters par 
excellence. During a residence of four years 
there I never heard anyone say that the 





Buff ribbon is laid diagonally across the heavy 
damask cloth. A birthday cake with the date 1732 in candies, and a monument at each cover are 
suitable to the occasion 


Italians, and Germans have many valuable 
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Henry T. 


meat of the calf is 
unwholesome, or 
that it lacks fla- 
vor. Often I 
ate a Wiener- 
schnitzel (cut- 
















or a 
well-bast- 
ed Kalbs- 
braten (roast) 
as juicy and 
flavorsome as 
prime beef or 
mutton. 

There is no reason why 
American veal of the future 


should not be as good as German Flag Cakes 
veal of the present. To avoid (Recipe on page 285) 


it altogether, as so many of us 
do now, means not only giving up roasts 
and cutlets and stews, but tongue and calf’s 
head and tripe and brains and liver, not to 
speak of calf’s-foot jelly and sweetbreads, 
which are supposed to be good for invalids, 
and really are—in Europe. 

Unlike our veal, American lamb is appe- 
tizing, juicy, and wholesome. This is due 
to the special attention that has been given 
to the matter because of the fancy prices 
that can be obtained for lamb, especially in 
winter and early spring. Unlike lamb, mut- 
ton is usually cheap. It has been suggested 
that one of the best ways to lower the price 
of beef is to decrease the demand for it by 
eating more mutton. To this, many will 
demur because they do not like mutton. 
Throughout the country there is undeniably 
a prejudice against it; I have been in re- 
gions where the butchers did not keep it 
because there was no demand. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has recently published a Farmers’ 
Bulletin entitled ‘‘ Mutton, gnd Its Value in 
the Diet,” the object of which is to combat 
this prejudice. It points out that mutton is 
as digestible and nutritious as beef, and at 
the same time more economical and less 
likely to be tainted by disease; and it gives 
about sixty recipes for cooking mutton in 
appetizing ways not generally known to 
housewives. It is to be hoped that this 
bulletin will be widely distributed. It can 
be secured by sending five cents (not in 
stamps) to the Superintendent of Public 
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Documents in Wash- 
ington. 

To overcome 
the prejudice 
<S, against mut 
») tonentirely, 





it 
will, 
ho w- 
ever, be 
necessary 
to eliminate 
from it the 
“muttony ”  fla- 

vor by which it is 
too often marred. This 
is a taint due to the breed — 
the raising of varieties of sheep 
that yield a fine crop of wool, 
but inferior meat. We must fol- 
low the English example of rearing sheep 
specially for the table; then we shall get the 
kind of flavor that will make mutton 
popular. 

English buyers ask in the market not 
simply for mutton, but for particular kinds 
of mutton, the favorites being the South- 
down, Welsh Mountain, and Scotch Black- 
faced. These are all mountain sheep—a 
point worth noting by American sheepmen. 
The short, scant herbage in the mountains 
compels the animals to exercise their mus- 
cles all day long, and this insures a fine flavor 
in the meat. 

Just as our mutton is inferior because 
sheep are raised chiefly for wool, so our pork 
is usually unappetizing because our hogs are 
mostly raised with a view to getting the 
largest amount of lard rather than the best- 
flavored pork. The mischief is aggravated 
by the habit of feeding swine with swill and 
other refuse, which imparts a disagreeable 
taint to the flesh. They do these things bet- 
ter abroad, particularly in England and 
Denmark, where they have learned just 
what breeds are best for fine-flavored pork, 
bacon, and hams, what feed must be given, 
and at what age it is best to send the pigs to 
the butcher. It is important to know that 
it has been found best to feed separated 
milk and cereals, wherefore the future of 
hog-raising lies largely in the hands of our 
dairy-farmers—another suggestion for those 
who are inclined to buy deserted farms and 
make them profitable. 











WASHINGTON party without the 
suspicion of either a hatchet or 
a cherry will appeal to the hostess 
who wishes something new. 

The color scheme of the affair must be 
buff and blue, the Continental colors; so 
the cards should be written upon either 
buff-colored note-paper or cards. If neither 
of these can be had, ordinary cards of 
heavy white paper may be used, washed 
over with buff water-color paint. In the 
upper left-hand corner of each draw a little 
blue circle, with several faint silver stars 
at its top, and in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner paint Washington’s dates, 1732-1799. 
The luncheon table may be laid as usual, 
either with a plain luncheon cloth with 
strips of buff ribbon diagonally crossed 
over it, or with doilies. It should be 
lighted with yellow wax candles in un- 
shaded silver candlesticks. In the center 
will stand the birthday cake, with thirteen 
little yellow candles; these need not be 
lighted until the final course, when the 
hostess may touch them quickly with a 
small candle. The date 1732 may be 
placed on the icing of the cake. A couple 
of glass baskets with handles, filled with 
yellow carnations, and each bearing a huge 
bow of blue tulle or chiffon ribbon on the 
handle, may stand on either side of the cake; 





Grape Salad in Tent to be used for the Washington Party 


A Washington’s Birthday Party 


By Caroline French Benton 


or blue bachelor’s buttons and yellow rib- 
bon may be used. The bonbon dishes 
may be filled with buff-colored candies. 
Place-cards may be made to correspond 
with the invitations, and if a guessing 
contest is desired, questions may be written 
on the back of the cards, with spaces for 
answers and a small pencil tied on with 
a blue ribbon. 


MENU 


Oyster bisque 
Soufflé crackers Olives 
Sweetbread patties Celery 
Crown roast of young pork 
(center filled with glazed onions) 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Frozen cranberry-sauce 
Grape salad in tents 
Individual vanilla ice-cream, 
(garnished with whipped cream and cherries) 
Flag cakes 
Coffee 
Maraschino cherries, stuffed 
with cream cheese 


Grape Salad 


From one cup of Malaga or any other 
large grapes, remove the seeds, and fill 
the cavity with finely chopped or ground 
nuts—walnuts preferred. Chop one large 
stalk of celery very fine and keep on the 
* ice or in some cool place until 
ready to serve. A little while 


Salted Nuts 
































Date Sandwiches 





One and a half cupfuls of chopped dates, a half cupful of water, a half cupful of seedless raisins, a half cupful of 
whipped cream, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and lady-fingers. Put the 
dates with the water into a saucepan; when boiling add the raisins; then boil gently for twenty- 
five minutes. Remove from the fire, add the sugar, vanilla extract, and the cream, 
beat till well blended, then spread thickly between two long lady-fingers 


before serving, mix the grapes and celery 
together with a mayonnaise or cooked dress- 
ing to which two tablespoonfuls of cream 
have been added. Serve on chicory that has 
been kept on ice until it is firm and crisp. 
If chicory cannot be had, shred curly cabbage 
or lettuce. Either the feathery chicory, 
shredded lettuce, or curly cabbage gives 
the appearance of grass under the tent. 
The tents are made of cheese-sticks in the 
following manner: 

One and one-half cupfuls of flour, a little 
salt, pinch of baking powder, one-quarter 
of a cup of shortening; mix with ice-cold 
water; roll out very thin and spread with 
grated cheese; fold and roll again; cut 
into oblong pieces about four by six inches; 
then with the back of a silver knife mark 
dough into strips half an inch wide, but 
do not cut clear through; sprinkle again 
with grated cheese and bake in a hot oven; 
when done, cut through the center cross- 
wise and bend in the shape of a “V”’ tent; 
on top stick the miniature Valley Forge 
flag; place the tent over the salad as in 
the picture. The tent may be eaten with 
the salad. (See illustration on page 280.) 

For the dessert, freeze very hard some 
rich white ice-cream; thoroughly chill some 





small plates, preferably blue ones, and on 
each lay a small paper doiley. On _ this 
stand small, narrow cones of cream taken 
from the freezer with a tin cutter, and 
quickly cover each one with a paper repre- 
sentation of the Washington monument. 
This is cut from stiff white paper in one 
piece, folded and pasted in shape, and the 
top painted with silver, to correspond 
with the top of the real monument. If 
no cutter can be had to form the cones, 
the covers may be merely packed solidly 
with the cream, and by turning them on 
the side, they can easily be eaten from 
with small spoons. 

Of course it will be an added charm if 
bits of old luster, of Revolutionary silver 
or china may be found for the table for 
this occasion. If there is nothing of the 
kind at hand, it is a good plan to get a dozen 
of the cheap but attractive plates of deep 
blue in imitation willow-ware. These may 
be found at any china shop, and make at- 
tractive service plates. Plain white and 
gold china for the regular courses will 
harmonize with them. Tumblers and finger 
bowls may be of the inexpensive but ar- 
tistic Colonial glassware commonly used 
today. 




























Gnocchi, an Italian Dish 


By Eva E. Barrett 


% ODAY I make you gnocchi,” 
says my Italian cook, with a 
smile as sunny as Italy’s skies. 
Is there any cook in this land 

as handsome as my cook Giacinta, I wonder! 

“Gnocchi!” repeats Giacinta, in answer 
to my natural query, “gnocchi! You, 
Signorina, not know gnocchi! It is the dish 
d’Italia—what you call national dish! As 
roast beef to the Inglesi, so gnocchi to the 
Italiani.” 

“What is it?” I ask patiently. 

“You will see, Signorina. You will have 
it for lunch on the roof-garden. It is 
molto buono—molto appetitoso.”” It is good 
to look at, too, she tells me. A dish of 
little oblong-shaped potato rolls 
covered with rich-colored, thick, 
delicious tomato sauce, and 
sprinkled with a shower of 
creamy flakes of grated cheese. 

“T give you the quanti- 
ties for five people,” said 
Giacinta. They consist of 
three pounds of potatoes (not 
new ones), one pound of flour, 
one-half cupful of grated Par- 
mesan cheese, one cupful of 
finely chopped ham. A 


rich and savory tomato _» 2% 
sauce is made with a wi} 
poundoffreshlycooked (4. 44 
tomatoes, rubbed / Begs 
through a sieveand { “3 
allowed to simmer for Mee 
twenty minutes, with “gacrg 


a quarter of apound 
of butter and plen- 
ty of pepper and 
salt and the 
chopped ham. If 
tomatoes are not 
in season, one of 
the good brands 
of tinned toma- 
toes can be used 
instead. 

“if,” added 
Giacinta, “you Aididcihammabicaindiied = 


would make the “national dish.” which consists 
dish still more of small, oblong-shaped potato rolls, 


covered with thick tomato sauce, 


tasty and ap pe- and sprinkled with grated cheese 
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titoso, add to the tomato sauce some rich, 
well-browned stock, with some finely chopped 
carrots and celery and an onion browned in 
butter.” 

Giacinta had boiled the potatoes in their 
jackets, in the usual Italian fashion, and 
after peeling them, she proceeded to pound 
them on a large pastry-board, kneading the 
flour in with the mashed potatoes for twenty 
minutes, till they had reached the consist- 
ency of the dough that is used in England 
for suet puddings. 

“Now cut off a piece,” said Giacinta. 
Then she instructed me to roll it into long 
narrow strips, and cut the rolls crosswise into 
little pieces about an inch long, taking care 
to keep them separate so that they do 
not stick. One must then rub the 
cubes gently against the inner side 
of a grater—the impression of the 

pattern adds to their appearance. 

A gleaming copper pan, full of 

boiling water, bubbling and siz- 
zling and well salted, stood on the 
quaint, narrow, oblong-shaped 
Stove. Giacinta dropped in the lit- 
tle white rolls. She watched them 
carefully. When they rose 
» to the surface they were 
cooked. She took them 
out with great caution, 

using a fish-ladle, and 
: : draining off the water. 
ry @ She turned them, a 
, layer at a time, into 
my treasured heir- 
loom of a blue and 
white dish. Then 
the tomato sauce 
was poured over 
each layer, and 
last the grated 
cheese sprinkled 
on the top. And 
they were good! 












Hulled Corn 


One quart of corn, one heaping tablespoon- 
ful of saleratus put into a kettle of water on 
the stove. Keep the corn covered with two 
or three inches of water, and boil until you 
can take a kernel in your fingers and slip 
off the hull. Remove from stove and wash in 
three or four waters; then boil until tender. 


Graham Gems 

One-half cupful of good syrup or brown 
sugar, one cupful of sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one table- 


Sectional Menus and Recipes 


stuffing of stale bread-crumbs, highly fla- 
vored with onion, sage, pepper, salt, and 
melted butter, with milk or melted butter 
to moisten. Place stuffing between the 
two tenderloins, tie all together, and bake 
in a moderate oven until done. Baste 
often with melted butter. 


Buckwheat Cakes 


Pour a pint of boiling water or milk on half 
a cup of fine corn-meal; add half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix well, and when luke-warm 
add half a cup of white 
flour, one cup of buckwheat 





spoonful of butter (melted), 
graham flour enough to 
make a stiff batter. Mix 
in the order given, and bake 
in hissing-hot gem-pans. 


Cream of Celery Soup 


One pint of milk, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one 
head of celery, a large slice 
of onion, and a small piece 
of mace; boil the diced cel- 
ery in one pint of water for 
thirty orforty minutes; heat 
mace, onion, and milk to- 
gether; mix flour with two 


Middle-West Day 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Hulled corn, thin cream 
Dairy farm sausages 
White hashed potatoes 
Graham gems 
Maple syrup 


Buckwheat cakes 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream of celery soup 
Baked tenderloin of pork 
Baked potatoes 
Cottage cheese Crackers 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Fruit cocktail 
Cream of corn soup, with bread- 
sticks 
Planked Lake Superior white fish 
Stewed tomatoes 
Celery Dill pickles 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Suet pudding, sauce 
Mixed chocolates 
Coffee 


flour, one-fourth cup of 
yeast or one softened yeast- 
cake. Beat vigorously. Let 
it rise overnight. In the 
morning stir down and beat 
again. When risen and 
ready to bake, add one salt- 
spoonful of soda, sifted 
through a strainer. Beat 
again, and fry in large cakes. 
Buckwheat cakes, even if 
not really sour, usually re- 
quire the addition of soda 
just before baking, to make 
them light and_ tender. 
They should be eaten only 
in very cold weather, and 


tablespoonfuls of cold milk, 
and add to the boiling milk. 
Add butter, season with salt and pepper to 
taste, then add celery and let simmer about 
two minutes; then strain and serve imme- 
diately. The flavor is improved by adding 
one cupful of whipped cream when soup is 
in the tureen. 


Baked Tenderloin of Pork 


Take two strips of tenderloin of pork and 
wipe clean with a damp cloth. 


Make a 








but seldom even then. 
They taste better and 
brown better when made with boiling milk 
instead of water. 


Suet Pudding 


One teacupful of New Orleans molasses, 
one of sweet milk, one of chopped suet, 
three and one-half cupfuls of flour, one and 
one-half cupfuls of raisins, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of cinnamon, alittlesalt. Steam three hours. 
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Sauce for Suet Pudding 


One-half cupful of butter creamed with one 
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Sweet Potato Waffles 


Toone cupful of mashed sweet potatoes add 



















cupful of sugar, then add five tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water, one ata time. Flavor. 


Cream of Corn Soup 


One can corn, one pint boiling water, one 
pint milk, one slice onion, two tablespoon- 
fuls butter, two tablespoonfuls flour, one 


one cupful of flour, one-fourth cupful of sugar, 
one cupful of milk, one-half cupful of melted 
butter, and two eggs, the whites and yolks 
beaten separately. Cook on a waffle-iron. 


Fried Chicken 
Cut up a young chicken in pieces for 
















teaspoonful salt, few grains pepper, one-half 


cup thick cream. Chop 
the corn, add water, and 
simmer twenty minutes; 
rub through a sieve, scald 
milk with onion, remove 
onion and add milk to 
corn. Thicken with butter 
and flour stirred together. 
Heat, add salt and pepper, 
and when very hot, just 
before serving, add _ one- 
half cupful of thick cream. 
Planked Lake Superior 
White Fish 

Procure a large white fish 
(Isle Royale is best), have 


serving. 


Southern Day 
BREAKFAST 
Chilled orange juice 
Hominy and cream 
Fried young chicken 
Sweet potato waffles 
Coffee 


DINNER 

Calf's-head soup Bread-sticks 
Roast turkey 

Baked Kentucky ham 


Green peppers stuffed with corn 
Hominy croquettes 
Orange salad 
Toasted cheese sandwiches 
Chocolate russe 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Oyster soup 
Chicken cutlets with white mush- 
room sauce 


Beaten biscuits Pickled mangoes 


Roll each piece in flour seasoned 


with salt and pepper. Into 
an iron frying-pan put suf- 
ficient fat, half lard and 
half butter, to make an inch 
in depth; lay in the chicken, 
and cook until brown, 
turning frequently. Cover 
closely, remove to a cooler 
part of the range, and let 
cook for twenty-five min- 
utes. Drain on paper and 
serve very hot. 


Chicken Cutlets 


One cupful of chopped 
cooked chicken, seasoned 
with one-half teaspoonful of 
























it properly boned; cut thin Transparent pie 
slices of salt pork; have an 
oak board, long enough for 
the fish and about one and one-half inches 
thick; put slices of pork on the board for a 
bed upon which to place the fish. Season 
with pepper, salt, and celery salt. You 
may add other seasonings if you wish. Bake 
in a quick oven twenty minutes, or until a 
delicate brown. When the fish has been 
cooked twenty minutes, pipe hot mashed 
potato around the edge of the plank, brush 
the edges of the potato with the beaten 
yolk of an egg mixed with a tablespoonful 
of milk, and set the plank in a hot oven 
to brown the edges of the potato and 
finish cooking the fish. Garnish with let- 
tuce and thin slices of lemon. Serve Hol- 
landaise sauce with this. 


Hollandaise Sauce 


Beat half a cupful of butter to a cream, 
add from two to four yolks of eggs, one after 
another, beating each thoroughly into the 
butter; add one-fourth teaspoonful each 
of salt and paprika and half a cupful of boil- 
ing water. Stir and cook over hot water 
until the sauce thickens; add the juice of 
half a lemon and stir vigorously. Too long 
cooking will cause the sauce to curdle. 





Chocolate salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, a few drops of 
onion juice, and one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Make a sauce, 
using two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one-half cupful of 
cream, and one egg; add this to chicken, 
and cook all together three minutes. Cool, 
shape in the form of cutlets, roll in fine 
bread-crumbs, dip in egg, roll in crumbs, 
and fry in deep fat. Serve with a white 
mushroom sauce. 


White Mushroom Sauce 


Drain half a can of mushrooms, and cut 
in slices. Melt three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one cupful of chicken-stock, and cook until 
thick and smooth. Season with one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and a slight grating of nutmeg. 
Add one-half cupful of cream, and the 
mushrooms. Serve as soon as heated. 


Transparent Pie 

Line a pie-plate with a good pastry, and 
fill with the following mixture: Cream to- 
gether one cupful of butter and two cup- 
fuls of sugar; add the beaten yolks of four 
eggs and two tablespoonfuls of jelly. Bake 





until firm; cover with a meringue made by 
beating the whites of eggs with three- 
fourths of a cupful of powdered sugar and 
one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Bake 
fifteen minutes in a slow oven. 


Roquefort Sandwiches 


Cream one-half cupful of butter, and add 
one-fourth pound of ripe Roquefort cheese; 
mix until smooth; season with one half- 
teaspoonful of paprika, one-half clove of 
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cream, using three measures of ice and one 
of salt to fill the freezer. After freezing, 
pack and let stand at least one hour to 
ripen. Serve in glasses, with a spoonful 
of whipped cream on each glass. 


Bunuelos 


Mix together one cupful of flour, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Beat one egg slightly, 
add three-quarters of a cupful of milk, and 


garlic (finely chopped), and 
salt to taste. Moisten with 
a little cream to make of 
right consistency to spread. 
Put between very thin slices 
of brown bread, or entire 
wheat bread. Cut into 
small shapes, and serve 
with the salad. 


Ripe Olive Omelet 


Beat four eggs slightly, 
add four tablespoonfuls of 
milk, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-eighth tea- 


Pacific Coast Day 


BREAKFAST 


Fresh figs with cereal and cream 
Ripe olive omelette 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Clam bouillon 
meat and tomato 
Hot rolls 
Bunuelos with almond sauce 
Chocolate 


Crab salad 


DINNER 


Cream of artichoke soup 
Chicken en casserole 
Rice croquettes 
Deviled tomatoes 
Endive salad 
Roquefort sandwiches 
Frozen apricots and cream 


combine with dry materials. 
Add one tablespoonful of 
olive oil. Fry on a rosette 
iron in deep fat, and serve 
with an 


Almond Sauce 


Grind two ounces of 
blanched almonds, and cook 
for ten minutes with one 
and one-half cupfuls of milk 
and one cupful of sugar. 
Add the yolk of egg after 
removing from the fire. 





spoonful of pepper. Heat Cake 
three tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil in an omelet-pan, add 
the egg, and as soon as it begins to set, lift, 
letting the uncooked mixture run to the 
bottom of the pan. Continue until the egg 
is set but creamy in appearance. Add one- 
half cupful of ripe olives, cut in strips; 
fold the omelet, and serve with or without a 
sauce. For a luncheon dish, however, the 
following sauce is good: 


Ripe Olive Sauce 


Brown two tablespoonfuls of butter; 
add three tablespoonfuls of flour, and con- 
tinue the browning. Then add one cupful 
of brown stock, or one cupful of boiling 
water and one teaspoonful of meat extract, 
and cook until thickened. Season with 
salt, pepper, and paprika, and add one- 
fourth cupful of ripe olives (cut into small 
strips), and one tablespoonful each of 
chopped red and green peppers. 

Frozen Apricots and Cream 
If canned fruit is used, drain the syrup 


from a quart can of apricots, and cut fruit 
in small pieces. To the syrup add one cup- 


ful of sugar, and cook two minutes; add 
enough cream to make one quart, a few 
grains of salt, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
and the fruit. 


Freeze as you would ice- 








Birthday Cake 

This cake is an orange 
layer-cake, and is made 
with four eggs, one-half cupful of butter, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half cupful of milk, 
and two large cupfuls of flour. Mix butter 
and sugar to a cream; beat the eggs until 
very light; mix both together; add milk, 
then flour, in which the baking-powder has 
been mixed; beat thoroughly, and bake in 
four good sized jelly-tins. Fill with: 


Coffee 


Orange Filling 


To the white of one egg, well beaten, add 
the juice and part of the grated rind of two 
large or three small oranges and sufficient pul- 
verized, well-sifted sugar to make a creamy 
icing; spread each layer bountifully with the 
icing, and ice the cake all over with the 
orange icing or with a white icing, as may be 
preferred. (Washington’s Birthday Party.) 


Flag Cakes 

These small cakes are made of the yolks of 
six eggs, two cupfuls of sugar, and two large 
tablespoonfuls of butter creamed together; to 
which is added one-half cup of milk and two 
full cups of flour, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. Bake in anob- 
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long dripping- 

pan. When I 
cake is cold, cut into 6 
pieces about three b y four 
inches. Ice each piece of 
cake, and before the icing is set, 
place on it little strips of red 
gum-drop sticks to make the 
stripes of the flag. The blue field of 
the flag is made of sugared violets or 
violet pastilles, put on in sucha way that 
the white icing, showing through, forms the 
stars. These cakes are decorated with pure 
icing and candies, so that the entire flag may 
be eaten. (Washington’s Birthday Party.) 


Creamed Salt Codfish 


Soak the fish overnight in cold water. 
Drain, and cut or pick the fish into small 
pieces, having two cupfuls. Into an iron 
frying-pan put the fish, with three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and sprinkle over two 
level tablespoonfuls of flour. Stir until 
butter is melted, then add enough milk 
just to cover the fish, and allow this to 
cook slowly until thickened. Season with 
pepper and salt, if necessary, and just 
before serving add one 
slightly beaten egg, mixed 












Pour over the 
mixture one cup- 
ful of sweet milk. Bake 
in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. 


Braised Tongue 


A fresh tongue is necessary for 
braising. Put tongue in kettle, 
cover with boiling water and cook 
slowly two hours. Take tongue from 
water, drench with cold water, remove skin 
and membranes; fasten the tip around 
against the thick part, tying or skewering 
firmly. Fry two onions, one turnip and 
one carrot, all cut fine, in butter until 
brown. Remove from the pan and set 
aside. Flour the tongue-all over and put 
into a hot pan with the butter. Turn it on 
all sides until browned slightly. Put the 
tongue, the fried vegetables, a small piece 
of stick cinnamon, one clove and a bunch 
of sweet herbs into a casserole. Add one 
quart of the liquor in which the tongue was 
boiled. Close the lid as tightly as possible 
to keep in the steam. Place in the oven. 
After one and one-half hours open, turn the 
tongue, and add the juice 
of one lemon. Close as 


with a little of the liquid. 
Serve on toast, or in a 
deep dish, garnished with 
triangular pieces of toast. 


Cape Cod Creamed Fish 
and Potatoes 


Soak salt codfish for sev- 
eral hours in cold water. 
Drain and cut into small 
pieces. Cut cold cooked 
potatoes into dice, and mix 


New England Day 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples and cream 
Creamed salt codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Spider corn cake Coffee 


DINNER 
Chicken broth with rice 
Braised tongue Mashed turnips 
Boiled potatoes Green peas 
Rhubarb relish 
Steamed fruit pudding, 
Brown sugar sauce 


SUPPER 

Clam chowder 
Baking-powder biscuits 
Pickles Irish moss blanc mange 
Preserved peaches 


before and leave one-half 
an hour longer in the oven. 
Now put the tongue on a 
hot dish and set it over 
hot water while the gravy 
is being boiled down for fif- 
teen totwenty minutes. If 
it is not quite thick enough, 
mix two teaspoonfuls of 
cornstarch with a little cold 
water, stir it into the boil- 
ing gravy, and boil two or 


with the fish, having equal Sponge cake 
quantities of fish and po- 
tatoes. Put into a sauce- 
pan with them sufficient cream to cover 
the fish and potatoes; season to taste with 
salt, pepper, and paprika, and cook slowly 
until cream thickens, about forty minutes. 


Spider Corn Cake 


Sift together three-fourths of a cupful 
of corn-meal, one-fourth cupful flour, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat one egg until light; add one cupful of 
sour milk, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, and combine with dry ingredients. 
Turn into a well buttered iron frying-pan. 








Tea three minutes. Strain some 
of the gravy over the ton- 
gue and serve the remain- 
der in a sauce-boat. Tongue braised in this 
manner may be served surrounded by a 
soft purée of potatoes well seasoned with 
plenty of butter or rich hot cream, salt and 
pepper. Serve all the sauce in a sauce-boat. 


Rhubarb Relish (for meat course) 


Cut into small pieces one cup of pie- 
plant or rhubarb. Add one-half cupful of 
water, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
the pulp and sliced rind of a lemon and an 
orange, one-half package each of seeded 
raisins and currants. Cook all over a slow 
fire. Seal in glasses when thick. 














This magazine has 
for some years 
maintained a labor- 
atory for the test- 
ing of appliances 
intended for house- 
hold use. That ser- 
vice has been of 
inestimable value 
to our readers, in 
that it has put for- 
ward good things and held back bad. 
In the December issue we widened the 
scope of the Institute’s work, and shall 
hereafter describe in each issue the new 


VERY woman can now 

make her own butter 

whenever she wants it, 
and laugh at the butter trust. 
The work attached to the 
churning is almost ‘negligible, 
and the time required is only 
a few moments. In the In- 
stitute test, the regular retail 
price was paid for cream, and 
the butter cost just a little 
less than the best grade of 
the market product. This of course makes no allow- 
ance fortime or labor, but on the other hand, the 
market product could not compare with the deli- 
cately flavored and tinted pat of butter thus pro- 
duced. From one pint of standard thin cream 
nearly five ounces of butter were obtained. Thus 
if a small CHURN was used two or three times a 
week, an ample supply for table use could be made 
for the average family. 

The Premier Two-Minute Butter Machine, man- 
ufactured by the Culinary M’f’g Co., Orange, New 
Jersey, was the churn used in the Institute. It is 
merely a square glass jar, with a thick wooden 
perforated paddle, worked by cogwheels above 
the screw-top cover. It is not difficult to keep 
clean. 

Anyone can make butter; practically the only 
things to be watchful of when making it in small 
quantities are the souring, or “ripening,” of the 
cream and the temperature at which the churning 
is done. If absolutely fresh butter is desired, it can 
be made from fresh cream. Most people, however, 
prefer it with more real butter flavor, and a simple 
way to obtain this is to immerse the jar of sweet 
cream in a dish of hot water and hold the cream 
temperature at about 70° Fahrenheit overnight. 
Cream soured thus quickly has a delicate and most 
delicious flavor; but any soured cream may be 
used, though it must be cooled down before churning. 
In general the colder cream is when churned, the 
better are the grain and flavor of the butter, al- 
though it will take a bit longer for the butter to 
“come.” The range of temperature is from 52° to 
60° Fahrenheit, and at the latter temperature the 
churn merited its name of ‘‘Two-Minute.” How- 


A nut to crack! 





This machine will do it easily, 
and without breaking the meat 
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Good Housekeeping housekeeping helps 
Institute, 


that have been ap- 
proved during the 
month. The tests 
will be as exhaus- 
tive as before; the 
results should en- 
able ‘every house- 
keeper to keep up 
to date with regard 
to mechanical helps. 
We shall be glad to have our attention 
called to any new device. Address the 
Director in care of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York 


ever, butter of finer grain 
was made in the same 
churn, but at 56° Fahrenheit, 
and it required a little longer 
time. A dairy thermometer 
can be purchased for a 
small sum, and will prove 
invaluable, even if only an 
occasional pat of butter is 
made. 

After the butter has separ- 
ated out into fine granules, 
pour off the buttermilk and save it. Wash the 
butter in two clear cold waters, working it back 
and forth with a wooden paddle. Practice will 
soon show you just how much “‘ working” the butter 
requires to remove the buttermilk. Salt it to taste, 
or, if you wish, serve it unsalted. Mold into what- 
ever shape is desired, and keep till needed in a bowl 
of cracked ice and water. 

Many housekeepers in country homes, although 
supplied with sufficient milk and cream, are still 
deterred from making their own butter because of 
the multiplicity of utensils and machinery needed. 
The Owatonna HOME CREAMERY, manufac- 
tured by the Home Creamery M’f’g Co. 
Owatonna, Minnesota, combines all the machinery 
in one, and very few additional utensils will prove 
necessary. The churn itself is of all-wood con- 
struction. The smallest size has a capacity of six 
gallons of cream, although of course a much smaller 
amount may be churned. Three gallons of thin 
cream were used in the Institute test, and from this 
between seven and eight pounds of butter were 
obtained. 

The “‘ripening”’ of cream is secured in this churn 
by means of a “ripening coil,” which is merely a 
metal tank to be filled with hot water and immersed 
in the sweet cream within the churn until the cor- 
rect temperature is reached. When making butter 
in these quantities it is customary to use a little 


fresh or well-kept buttermilk to act as a “starter.” 
Place the sweet cream in the churn, add the 
“starter,” and insert the ripening coil. After 


the cream is churned into butter, the special 
advantages of this churn become apparent, for 
the buttermilk may be run off and the butter 
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itself washed, worked, 
and salted without 
being removed from 
the churn or touched 
with either the hands 
or butter-paddles. To 
keep the churn clean, 
fill one-fourth full with 
scalding hot water and 
churn for a few times, 
then drain off the 
water. Repeat once 
or even twice in hot 
summer weather. 
When first using 
the churn there are a 
few precautions to be 
noted. Because it is en- 
— tirely of wood construc- 
The “top of the bottle’ will tion it must be made 


do for the coffee, but how a titel rg or- 
get it off? The problem is we tight by a thor 
simple with this separator 






































ough soaking in hot water. 
After this preliminary 
treatment, the routine 
use will keep it tight. 


Again, the clamps 
fastening the cov- 


er must be forced 
the entire dis- 
tance from extreme 
left to extreme 
right, as shown 
in the illustration, 
and the screws 
must be screwed 
down as far as 
they will go in order to make the cover water- 
tight. 


Methods in housekeeping have been much im- 
proved, but there still remain a few tasks not far 
removed from drudgery. And the care of the 
GARBAGE-CAN may fairly be ranked among 
these. Whether sunk in the ground or swung on 
pivots beneath porch or stoop, the can itself must 
be kept clean and sweet if it is not to be a menace 
to the health of the neighborhood. Still, every 
housekeeper knows how disagreeable and difficult 
it is to impress the importance of this upon the mind 
of the reigning power in the kitchen, if that power 
be not the mistress herself. For this reason, if for 
no other, the Sanitary Cover Garbage-Can, manu- 
factured by the General Sanitation Co., 547 West 
110th St., New York City, has much to recom- 
mend it. The cover of this can is double, and is 
filled with a granular disinfectant whose odor is 
rather pleasant than otherwise. Each time it is 
placed on the can, a slight shaking will scatter suf- 
ficient disinfectant over the refuse to absorb any 
evil-smelling gases which may arise from the de- 
composition of organic matter. It will to a large 
extent, too, prevent the pest of flies. 

The quantity of disinfectant provided in the cover 
is sufficient for a long term of service, but when this 
supply is exhausted, more may be purchased in 
package form and the cover refilled by unlocking 
the upper part and filling to within one-quarter inch 
of the top. The lid is then clamped down and 
locked. The can is supplied in a number of sizes. 
Practically its only drawback is the weight of the 
cover and the care with which it must be handled. 
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An aluminum roaster that is long enough to fit over two burners. 
fruit-jars will stand in it, and with it you can do roasting on top of the stove 








When this is weighed against efficiency, cleanliness, 
and health, however, the drawback becomes neg- 
ligible. In the Institute raw meat and cooked 
meat were both kept for two weeks in the can with- 
out the formation of disagreeable odors. It is best 
to shake a little of the disinfectant over the bottom 
of the empty can. This, together with the amount 
unavoidably added by the mere taking off and put- 
ting on of the cover, is sufficient thoroughly to de- 
odorize the entire mass, while at the same time the 
scrubbing out of the garbage-can is robbed of half its 
terrors. 


The Wearever ALUMINUM ROASTER, made 
by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Kensington, 
Pa., will prove a good investment for the young 
housekeeper just outfitting her kitchen, because it 
can be made to serve many purposes. It is large 
enough for canning eight preserve-jars of fruit at 
one time, and is more economical of time in that it 
fits nicely over two burners of the gas-range and thus 
heats more quick- 
ly than the old- 
fashioned round 
preserving - kettle. 
Aluminum is espe- 
cially adapted for 
roasting meats, for 
the metal conducts 
heat so well and 
quickly that even 
when used on the 
top burners of a 
gas-range, there is 
a certain amount 
of heat obtained 
by actual radia- 
tion from the top 
and sides—and it is only by radiated heat that roast- 
ing, properly speaking, is accomplished. 

When this roaster is used on the top burners the 
results are not so perfect as in an oven, but consider- 
ing the reduction in gas 
consumption, the meth- 
od is practical. The 
roaster is. ventilated 
—an essential to good 


Eight 


results 
—and 
the roast 


requires no 
basting, as 
just sufficient 
steam is con- 
densech upon the 
top to prevent 
drying the tissues 
of the meat. 


One of the most 
effective methods 
of safeguarding 
the health of the 
family is to care 
properly for the 


A Kin-Hee coffee-pot on the Vulcan Electric Hot Plate. 
made by the Vulcan Electric Heating Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
This stove is intended for any cooking utensil, but the most 
economical results will be obtained with aluminum. An in- 
sulated base protects the table 














milk supply. The Sterile MILK STOPPER, man- 
ufactured by Innovation Specialty Co., 184 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass., will keep the milk- 
bottle properly covered, while the bottle can be 
quickly converted into a pitcher by means of the 
hinged lid of the stopper. The stopper is made 
of aluminum, fitting into a rubber ring, which in 
turn fits snugly into the neck of any standard milk- 
bottle. It may be washed and boiled to keep it 
sterile and clean, and altogether proves to be one 
of the best devices of the kind tested by the Insti- 
tute. The cost price is reasonable, and with ordi- 
nary care it will prove durable. Purchase at least 
one extra stopper in order that one may be sterilized 
while the other is in use. 


There are three common methods of coffee-mak- 
ing: so-called percolation of coffee, old-fashioned 
boiling, and filtering. The last method has not 
been very widely used—although really fine-flavored 
coffee is produced thereby—because there has 
been no utensil on the market sufficiently simple 
in construction and use to make it practi- 
cable. But with the Kin-Hee Quick COF- 
IFEE-POT, made by the James Hee- 
kin M’f’g Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
coffee of delicious flavor, strong 
and clear, can be made in 
short order. The only essentials 
are fresh boiling water and finely 
ground or pulverized coffee. 

The coffee-pot is made in two sec- 
tions, separated by asquare of coarse 
muslin. The coffee and _ boiling 
water in the usual proportions are 
mixed in the inverted upper half, 
after the air- 
valve has been 
tightly closed. 
The square 
of muslin 
is stretched 4 
over the “ 
top 
and 
the 
lower 
half 
the cof- 
fee-pot quickly inverted and 
pressed firmly down over 
it. Then the whole 
is turned right side up, 
and the air-valve is 
opened. The coffee-pot 
may be taken at once 
to the breakfast table. 
The coffee will filter 
very rapidly through 
the muslin, and when 
this is done the bever- 
age is ready. Until 
the method is tried, 
the strength and flavor 
imparted will not be 
appreciated. For the 
few minutes required 
for filtering, the cof- 
fee-pot may be placed 
on a heated electric 
stove-plate, with the 
heat turned off, but 
this is not essential. 
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an 
butter. 


Milady's churn. With a pint of 
cream it makes nearly five ounces 
of butter in about two minutes 
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is for the 

family that wants 

occasional dab of 
This one churns 

up to six gallons of cream, 

of and is compact and efficient 





Another meth- 
od is to use a 
heated ‘‘tile”’ for 
the coffee - rest. 
When making 
filtered coffee re- 
quiring the use 
of the pulver- 
ized berry, it 
is economy of 
material to 
grind the coffee 
at home. 
Just 
a little 
less will 


























An automatic milk stopper that fits any 
standard bottle. The top is hinged and 
the bottle can be used as a pitcher 


be required each time, but in the 
course of a week or a month the 
saving will be appreciable. The 
quickness with which coffee can 
be made in this way will appeal to 
many. The little square of muslin 
can be rinsed and scalded 
after each use, and if kept 
in clear cold water may 
be used for a week or more before a 
fresh one need be substituted. 


In many families cream for the 
morning coffee is ‘poured 
off”? from the top of the milk- 
bottle. The use of a Hinck- 

ley CREAM SEPARATOR, 

manufactured by M. E. Hinckley, 

52 Milton Ave., Hyde Park, Mass., 

will insure more and richer cream 

for this purpose. The cream itself is 
separated by gravity; when the “cream 

2’ line” is very pronounced the skim milk is 

drained off through an unstopped valve in 

the bottom. This stopper is of rubber, and 
fits tightly in the opening when in place. It can be 
raised or lowered by means of a nickel rod. The 
glass jar itself, covered, may be set in the ice-box 
to gather a top layer of cream. When the cream 
is ready, the jar is placed in its frame, which may 
be fastened to wall or cabinet. When all the skim 
milk has been drained off, a fresh pitcher can be sub- 
stituted for the cream. The separator will hold 
two quarts of milk, it is easily kept clean, and the 
separation is complete if sufficient time is allowed. 





churn 












A NUT-CRACKER which will crack practically 
any kind of nut easily, quickly, and without crush- 
ing the kernel is a find indeed. The Harper Nut- 
Cracker, made by the Harper Supply Co., 312 West 
Madison St., Chicago, IIl., is absolutely plain in out- 
line, and it has jaws and leverage which are ade- 
quate for the hardest-shelled nuts found in the New 
York markets. It cracks evenly all over the sur- 
face, so that the nut-meats may be taken out in 
unbroken halves. The device is inexpensive. 







































































Discoveries wanted! 
What little things are you 
doing to save yourself time 
or money or worry, or to 
add to the beauty or util- 
ity of anything about your 
house? We'll pay at least 
one dollar for every avail- 
able Discovery. We pay 











































Keeping Baby’s Milk Sweet 


#When I’m traveling or am away from home 
for any length of time, I carry my baby’s milk in 
a thermos bottle. But I noticed that there 
was always a musty, ‘‘corky ” smell and taste 
to the milk, in spite of my boiling the cork and 
scalding the bottle. It was disagreeable to the 
baby, and I had difficulty in getting him to 
take his milk. The last few times, however, 
I’ve put several thicknesses of waxed paper 
over the cork before inserting it, and there 
isn’t a sign of unpleasantness about the 
milk. Several mothers have been grateful 
for my little discovery, which would apply 
equally well to anything carried in a thermos 
bottle. F. H. R., Iowa. 


Restoring Frozen Plants 


If by chance the baby ramblers in their pots 
should freeze, restoration is easy and sure 
simply by thawing them out in perfect 
darkness—absolute Egyptian darkness. 
Cover any frozen plant securely, with- 
out one ray of light to penetrate the 
darkness, until the weather moderates 
and the plant gradually thaws, and 
there will be no sign of its ever hav- 
ing been frozen. 


A Fireless-Cooker Hint 


#The soup was boiling merrily on 
the stove, in a fireless-cooker kettle 
with the cover fastened down, and be- 
fore placing it in the cooker I started 
to lift the cover to see if all was well 
with the soup. The instant one clamp was loosened, 
and before I could pull my hand away, the steam 
pressure inside blew the cover, scalding soup, and 
steam straight up into the air, thoroughly drenching 
me, not to mention the kitchen. My right arm 
was badly burned and, had the hot liquid flown 
into my face, blindness would probably have 
resulted. 

Cooker kettle-covers should always be left unfas- 
tened while the food is boiling on the stove. ‘Turn the 
burner down very lowor, better still, remove the kettle 
from the flame before fastening the cover, for the food 
will not suffer from being placed in the cooker just at 
the boiling point instead of in the actual act of boiling 
as most people seem to think necessary, and the small 
precaution may prevent a great deal of suffering. 

E. McC. M., Illinots. 


attractive designs. 

dry battery slips into the 

base and will give light for 

over fifty hours. 

dles should take the place 

of the dangerous open-flame 
candles 
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Electric portable candles are 
now to be had in several 


two dollars for extra good 
ones. Address (enclosing 
postage where return of 
unvailable material is 
desired) Discovery 
Editor, care of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 


School Handkerchiefs 


#I very much dislike the appearance of a 
handkerchief pinned to the front of children’s 
school dresses, and found, too, that they tear 
large holes in the material when fastened that 
way; so I took a suggestion of my husband’s 
and worked buttonholes in the corner of my 
children’s school handkerchiefs, then buttoned 
the handkerchief to the waist button. In this 
way the little ones always have a handker- 
chief, and it is also out of sight. 
R. J., Massachusetts. 


Practical House-Dresses 


#Last summer I bought white seersucker in 
wholesale quantities and made myself a prin- 
cess slip, a one-piece gown, and a big apron for 
every-day wear. Next summer I intend to 
send my house-dresses to the ‘‘wet wash,” 
with no danger of fading, and by donning a 
fresh one each afternoon, I can keep 
myself looking clean even in white. 
They’ll come home wrinkled, but it will 
be less work to drop them in a tub of 
water and hang straight on my line 
than to wash and iron colored dresses 


myself. I strongly object to faded 
things! So I shut my eyes to the 


temptations of daintily colored ging- 
hams, percales, etc., so far as house- 
dresses are concerned. I also use the 
white seersucker in a batiste weight 
for underwear and night-clothes. But 
it must be hung straight on the line 
and occasionally shaken to insure its 
drying in straight lines. If lace trim- 
ming is used, it must be such as can be pulled into 
shape without ironing. 


A small 


Such can- 


W. P. G., Massachusetts. 


Taking the Fear from Illness 


#When my three-year-old boy was to go to the 
hospital for a rather severe operation, my friends 
were amazed that I should speak of it before him, 
instead of in asides and whispers to them. I told 
him as much about it as I could without making 
him dread the ordeal, and he was “getting ready” 
for it very happily. During the last day or two 
I told him he would have to lie in bed and not eat 
much and that he must do just as the nurses said, 
for they would do everything to help him get well. 
I also told him that the first step toward making him 











all well would be to give him something to smell of. 
The outcome was that, although we could not save 
him from the inevitable suffering which followed, 
he stayed happily at the hospital during the night 
preceding the operation, and in the morning, after 
chatting with doctors and nurses, took without 
struggle or fear the deep sniffs of anesthetic. 

When, after ten days, he came home, still to lie 
quietly and get well, we had fitted his room anew 
with posters and pictures, a new bed, and some 
special dishes for tray, etc. He often speaks of the 
hospital, but never with any terror, and usually 
turns off into the remark, ‘And when I came 
home, my room was all new.” It helped him to 
forget the hard experience by associating it with 
a pleasant ane. L. W. J., Massachusetts. 


A Novel Announcement Party 


#@It was recently my pleasure to give an an- 
nouncement party for my dearest friend. To it 
I invited some fifteen girls, about half of whom were 
married. For entertainment, one of the principal 
features was giving each girl her choice of any two 
sheets from a lot of varicolored tissue paper, a row 
from a paper of pins, and a pair of scissors, with 
instructions to make a hat. Some of the effects 
obtained were decidedly amusing, while others were 
quite artistic. 

When the fun from this little contest had sub- 
sided, a maid placed before me a silver tray bearing 
a much-puffed paper bag, tied with a ribbon. I 
untied the ribbon that bound the mouth of the bag, 
and out jumped a small black kitten. 
Around its neck, tied with a large white 
tulle bow, was a kodak picture of 
the prospective groom. Thus I 
“let the cat out of the bag.” 

I might add that in my in- 
vitations I had requested each 
girl to bring her favorite recipe, 
and now the guests learned that 
their recipes were for the bride- 
elect, and not for the hostess, and 
these were to be copied in the 
guest-of-honor’s gift—a blank 
recipe-book. S. C. B., Indiana. 


Favors for the Kiddies 


#Do your children ever say, 
when you are kissing them 
good-by to leave fora party, 
“Bring me home something, 
mother”? You laughingly 
reply, “Oh, I couldn’t bring 
away anything, dear!’’ 
Sometimes you do covertly 
hide away a candy or small 
cake that is on your plate, 
but you are sure some one 
has seen you. A friend of 
mine at a recent reception 
did away with all such em- 
barrassment in a way which 
brought universal joy. She 
put candies and cakes in small 
boxes which were placed on a table 
near the door. A card read, “Take 
one home to the children.” 
We did, and the delight of 
all the “kiddies” next morn- 
ing, when mother gave 
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Moftin-stands, which were formerly so much in vogue, 
are being extensively used again. 
convenience for bedside, tea-table, or porch 
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them something from the party, was well worth 
the trouble; and my friend’s reception was voted 
the most popular of the season. 

J. S. R., New Jersey. 


Pot-Scraper 


#A scraper for pots and pans is one of the most 
useful little things .n my kitchen. It is small 
and very easy to handle, one side being about 
three inches long, the other about two and one- 
quarter inches, while the top is rounded. Its various 
curves and angles make it fit almost any surface. 
It is cut from a thin piece of steel, with a hole 
to hang up by, and the cost of having one made is 
almost nothing. H. B., Illinois. 


Efficient Mending 


#When my best bureau scarf was burned by a 
falling match, I was in despair. The hole was not 
large, but it could not be darned, for the material was 
gone. I showed it toa friend who was a teacher in 
a sewing class, and she gave me a lesson in mending. 
First, the burned edge was trimmed off and the 
hole made round, then a piece of linen to match 
was laid under, and carefully basted. A number 
eleven needle and 150 cotton were used for the sew- 
ing. The edge of the hole was turned under with the 
point of the needle, and then overseamed to the 
patch with the smallest possible stitches. When it 
was finished the material on the wrong side was cut 
away close to the sewing. After the scarf was 
laundered, the spot was scarcely visible. 
E. W. C., New Jersey. 


Sewing on Pump-Bows 


#While I was struggling with 
an ordinary needle, trying to 
sew some new bows on my 
pumps, my husband, who is a 
physician, suggested that I try 
one of his curved surgical needles. 
It solved the problem at once, 
and now I keep one ready in 
my needle-case for immediate 
use. They can be had from any 
drug store for a few cents. 

F. W. W., Georgia. 


For the Open Fire 


#Save your worn-out dry 
batteries for the open wood 
fire. After the fire is well 
started and the flame 
burned off, place one or 
two of the batteries on the 
coals and do not disturb 
them more than is neces- 
sary. The carbon will run 
out and burn brightly and, 
with the metal, will produce 
colored flames rivaling the 
much-sought driftwood in the 
brilliancy of blues and greens. 
The metal must become red-hot, and 
there must be a good bed of coals to 
get the best results, but if 
these precautions are taken 

the effect is charming. 

H. B. B., New Jersey. 


They are a great 
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For Kitchen Tables 


#For years I have been using on my 
kitchen table a blue and white linoleum 
instead of table oilcloth. I secured a 
good heavy quality, and had it cut to 
fit each corner very exactly. It never 
curls, and hot kettles never damage 
the finish in the least. It is much 
easier to keep clean than the thinner 
and shinier table oilcloth. Also, if 
shelves are in bad shape, nothing will 
make your kitchen or pantry shelves 
over better than linoleum. 

R., Pennsylvania, 


A Reminder for Husbands 


#1 was in despair because my hus- 
band was continually forgetting little 
errands I asked him to do down- 
town for me. Finally I hit on the 
plan of pasting a little gummed price- 
ticket—the usual sort of about 4x 
34 inches—on the crystal of his 
watch and writing on it a reminder 
of the errand. As he consults his 
watch during the day, the little re- 
minder is always staring him in the 
face. T. B., California. 


Natural-History Diary 


#The keeping of a natural-history 
diary by two of my children, aged ten 
and twelve, has proved a great success, 
a delightful occupation, encouraging ac- 
curate observation, facility of ex- 
pression, and cultivation of memory. 

For two years, five days in the 
week, some one definite object has 
been found—a flower, a plant, a leaf 
or spray, a shell or stone or bit of 
moss, a tadpole or fish, ice-crystals, 
etc. A description of this has been 
written in a good-sized blank-book, 
the object sketched and often colored. 

The children’s interest has never flagged, and the 
knowledge gained has been extensive. 

Cc. N., New York. 


ciated. 


Dish-Washing Frame 


#In starting housekeeping I found that the kitchen 
sink—as is so often the case—was set too low to 
make dish-washing convenient. I made a rectangu- 
lar frame from four’pieces of lathing, putting screws 
at the intersection of the laths, about twoinches 
from the ends. The projecting ends fitted over 
the edge of the sink, and the dish-pan was held 
firmly in the center of the frame, at a height that 
rendered bending over unnecessary, and the frame, 
being open, offered no obstruction to emptying 
the soiled dishwater. After using, the rack was 
hung on a hook under the sink. 
L. M. H., New York, 


To Match Lace and Embroidery 


#When trying to match lace or embroidery that 
is in use on a dress so that it cannot be taken to 
the store with ease, I make a copy of the pattern 
by placing a piece of thin, smooth paper over the 


A case tor Yale keys—which 
will so seldom fit on one's key- 
ring—will be widely appre- 
Snap - clasps 
the keys, and they are then 
dropped in their compartment. 
The cases come in leather, in 
varying sizes, and will fit 
easily in pocket or hand-bag 
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lace or embroidery and then rubbing over 
the entire pattern with a soft, dull lead- 
pencil until the design becomes dis- 
tinct. I find a soft crayon even 
better, as it does not rub afterward ; 
but the pencil is more likely to be 

at hand. S. McL., California. 


Maids’ Parties 


#My maid entertains her friends 
in my home on her birthday, and 
we stay upstairs. She may have 
sixteen friends and may make two 
cakes, while I furnish the ice-cream. 
I really believe this keeps her in a 
not attractive place, for we have 
three active children and can’t pay 
much more than half what some of 
our neighbors offer. This gives her 
an opportunity to “pay back’’ her 
invitations of the year and makes 
her friends think well of her place. 
N. G. C., Minots. 


Kitchen Mats 


#My kitchen floor was showing 
signs of wear in such places as in 
front of the sink, stove, cooking- 
cabinet, etc., and the recollection 
came to me of the rubber corru- 
gated matting we had in the cor- 
ridors of the hospital during my 
training there, so I purchased from a 
hardware store as many feet as were 
required and cut with a sharp knife 
into the right sizes; as such mat- 
ting comes a yard wide, only a small 
amount was needed for each place. 
It has now been in constant use for 
seven years, and is still good for 
several more. 

When sweeping, if the broom is 
carried parallel with the corrugations 
it will take out all the particles which 
have been dropped and remain in the 

mats. They are easy for the feet, are neat in appear- 
ance, and durable. P. B. T., 


secure 


Massachusetts. 


Measuring Medicine 


#In my medicine-cabinet I keep an after-din- 
ner coffee spoon, as it holds exactly half the 
amount a teaspoon does. It is much easier to give 
that amount of medicine in it than to guess at half 
the contents of the larger spoon. 

T. S. S., New Jersey. 


Parcels-Post Price Guide 


#Doing business with various mail-order houses, 
and not wishing to invest 75 cents in our 
official map or go to the post-office every time 
for rates, I use a common, dressmaker’s tape- 
measure marked in 14 inches. As the first parcels- 
post zone is 50 miles, I let 4g inch equal this dis- 
tance in laying it on the map; 150-mile zone equals 
8% inch, and so on. This is for a map scaled 400 
miles to the inch, but any distance on the tape can 
represent the first 50-mile zone, depending on any 
map-scale used. T. K., Illinois. 








